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AN 
DVERTISEMENT 
TO THE 


N obility and Gentry. 


F late Years, ſince Gard ning and Planting have 
been in ſo great eſteem, it's obſervable, that 
many who have planted Fruit-Trees, have 


4 | en diſappointed in their hopes ; for after they have 


en at the charge of making and planting their Gar- 
, they then of courſe expect ſucceſs, both in their 


„ and Fruit ; tho the proper means for both be 


"IF 
: 
'y 


| 4 ually neglected. 


We have not only obſerv d theſe Diſappointments, but 
much as in us lay, have given our Cautions, eſpecial · 
to Gentlemen that have deſired our Opinion: And 
v out of a true regard to the publick, in reſpect of 
rd ning, we communicate to the World theſe our 


Wblcrvations, which tho few, we hope may be of uſe. 


1 
1 


In the firſt place we chiok fit to remark that we 


oe gone through the Works of our learned Author 


1 th all the exatneſs we poſſibly could, abſtracting 
Wt of each Title, or general Head, all chat is uſeful z 


4 bs 
4 
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{ have reduc'd into a proper method, that in which 
Original is ſo prolix and interwoven, that the 
ader was rather tir d than inform'd, 


0 —— - 


ii Ad wertiſement to 3 


| S:condly, the Author tometimes dwells fo lon if 4 
upon fome one Fruit, thut he ofren paffrs by another f 
that is equally as good, withour fo much as giving the 
leaſt deſcription of itz which Deficiency we have en- 
deavaur'd to ſupply. 

To which we {hill add ſomething, as to the Ob- 
3 we have made of the Myſearriages and Di) N 

wements that Planters meet with: Which may be 
—— into theſe three heads. 1 

Firſt, the beſt, or propereſt fort of Fruit, are not al 
ways made choice of to plant, but often the contra 7 bs 

Secondly, they are not well manag d, and order 3 
after they are planted. 4 

Thirdly, Some Seaſons of late Team bave prov'd 4 
very bad, and may ſpoil 
Care and Skill chat's poſſible be us d about them. Mi 

Firſt, The beſt or propereſt ſort of Fruit for e 
Expoſition, are not _—_— choice of to plant 
but ofren the contrary. = % 

Gentlemen comiog to London at the Seaſons of Plan A 
ing, and obſerving often that Bundles of Trees al 1 
ſtanding at the Seeds-Men Shops, or at leaſt meet 
with fome of their Printed Catalogues, in which the 
make large ofters of the Sale of all their forts of Fra - 
Trees, Ever-greens, Flowering Shrubs and Roots ; but 1 
with what Certainty any one may depend upon th 
Truth of what is offer'd, or what Reaſon they th (hou if 
have to buy of them rather than of the Gard ner, wil . | 
leave them to judge; knowing very well chat none q 
thoſe grow in their Shops. 

Another fort of Men there be, that ply about tt 

Exchange and I eſtminſter Hall, ſome of which e 
ver fail of having all ſorts of Fruit Trees that you b. 4 ' 
want, tho they have not a Fo of Land: Nor bi 
that there are tome of thoſe who have Ground of chef ? 1 
own, wherein they raiſe Tree. * 


the Fuies; tho' the great 


| 
4 


the Nobility and Gentry, iii 
There are alſo thoſe Gentlemen who ſend directly to 


nee 8 New ery: Man far ſuch and ſuch forts of uit. Trees, not 
the knowing what the ſorts are which they ſend for, but as 
i is two ofcen ſeen, one Fuit being call'd by the name 


of another, they ſend for ſuch ſorts of Fruit which they 
RS have taſted under thoſe Names; but it being a miſtake, 
20d the Fruits they ſend for perhaps of the worſt Sorts, 
or not in the leaſt fit for the Expoſition allotted them; or 
t may be inſtead of the beſt, they only ſend for thoſe 
bat are properly fit for baking, this we know, and haye 
ent them the deſcriptions of the very ſame Fruits they 
* Have ſent for chro' their Miſtake, which hath ſoon cau- 
1 ed them to change their Opinion, & forth with make 
boice of thoſe ſorts that have been more proper for them. 
4s for Inſtance, There came a Letter from a Per- 
Moa of Honcur in Scotland, to ſend him the ſeveral forts 
uit. Trees mention'd in his Catalogue, wherein were 
Sg wclve ſorts of Peaches, of which fix were ſuch as ris 
en with us very late, as Malecotoon Peach, which is not 
= orth any ones planting; and ſome others of late kinds; 
bereas we find by experience that thoſe latter Peaches 
. ardly ever ripen here; and what can be imagin'd will 
e ſucceſs of them be, when they are plantd ſo far 


eh ? moſt certain that Noble Lord would never have 
Met for thoſe ſorts, had his Lordſhip had the leaſt 
oowledge of them. | | 

XZ Now it may be ſome of thoſe ſorts of late ripe 
„it, that are proper neither for the Soil nor Expoſareg 
ic re ſent according to their order, and Planted, and 
ey often the ſpace of time between the Planting 
a cheir Bearing may be ſome Years, in which time 

n 1 have forgot what Trees they ſent for; but it 
be the Dees thrive very well, and there is great 


pectation of ſome fine Fit, but when the Fuit is 
os, and at its full Maturity, all their expectations 
„ fruſtrated ; for perhaps s baſk griuy choaky 
4 a2 Fear, 


iv Adævertiſement to 


Pear, a late watery Peach, or a ſower Plum; then e 
Nurſery- Man is preſently lay d and condemn'd for a © 
cheating Knave, for ſending them ſuch ſorts of bad 
Fruit, when at the ſame time they were the very lame 
ſorts they ſent for. A 
There is alſo a ſort of Men who call themfelves Gard | 4 
ners, and of them not a few, who having wrought at la- 
bouring work at the new making of ſome Ground or in | 9 
Garden, where a great many Hands are employ d; and 
after the young Beginner hath exerciſed the Spade and 
the Barrow for twelve Months or there-abours, he ther i 
puts on an Apron, ſets up for a profeſſed Gard ner, and J 
4 
4 


a place he muſt have; he hears ſome honeſt Country 
Gentleman is in London, and wants a Gard ner; he goes © 
to him, and tells him his Story of what great matten 4 
he is capable of, and that he hath been at the new ma- 9 
king of ſuch a Ground, and ſuch agreat piece of Work 2 
he manag'd, and it may be he gets a favourable Let· 
rer, orat leſt ſome recommendation from ſome of choſe '® 
Sellers of Trees before mention'd; fo then he is hir d, 4 
3 


and his Mafter tells him he has brought toTown wich 
him a Note of ſome Fruit Trees that he ſhall want, and 
by him if he knows the beſt ſorts, (his Anſwer is, be! ; 
kens them reet wee!) and has ſu much Impudence as to 3 
name ſome fort or other, right or wrong. 9 
Now this Lit is ſent to the Nurſery Man, and it! 4 
he makes : any Scruple of ſending the ſam? ſorts, 1 
judg d he's loth to fend out his beſt Fruits, for the 1 
Gentleman thinks that his Gard ner hath all the reaſon 
in the World to make choice of the beſt Sorts of 
Fruit and therefore have them he will; now if + 
Nurſery-Man hath not theſe forts, he is forced to -Y . 
them: So that in this, and other-liki Caſes, a Nun , 
g- Aan is oblig d to raiſe a ſupply of ſome very indi- 
ferent, or bad forts of Fruit-Trees to ſerve theſe Pu. 
poſes. This is ſufficient, without -medling 1.0 
further, to demonſtrate how far this Gentleman 


imposd 28 
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the Nobility and Gentry. v 
pes d upon, even at the firſt ſtep; and this we do 
the b ahm to — 4 of our own knowledge, thoſe Men ha» 
ra Sviog wrought with us; and of thoſe Northern Lads 
ad much is owing to their Impudence. 
X Secondly, That Fruit-Trees are not well order d 
nd manag'd after their being Planted. 

"2X There be ſome Gentlemen who ſend for the beſt 
Forts of Fruit-Trees from a Nurſery-Man, or Gard ner, 
nd accordingly the Trees are ſent, and perhaps the 

Pirections for placing them againſt the Mali which 

hey properly require, and are afterwards Planted but 
Et us inquire how they are planted and order d. 

lt may be thoſe Trees that are ſent are planted againſt 
me o!d ali, where other Trees have dyed the Year 
Pefore; now what is done in this caſe, why Holes are 
ade juſt where the ether Trees ſtood, and the Tree 
*XÞFnted now the odds is more than ten to one, whether 

HFhbeſe Trees ever come to anſwer expectation, 

or if it be a new Wall, then it may be a Trench is 

, Mug in clay or Gravel, according as the Ground is, of 

vo or three Foot wide, and of a proportionable depth, 
nd g that the Borders are fill'd up with good Earth, and 

h Fbere the Treres are fo planted, that by that time the 

$ (0 Trees come to bear, their Reozs have got to the extent 

3 of the good Earth, and then return back again, by 


But in thoſe places where the Borders are made of 
th: a proper Depth and Wideb, and with good Earth, and 


* 


be Trees carefully plenred, it may be inſtead of the 


5 of ee being carefully headed at the moſt proper time, 
the they are not beaded at all, but ſtand with their Heads 
M an all Summer; or if they are, it may be inſtead of 
me being carefully water'd all Summer, the Borders are 


li-ON full of Weeds, or if clear from Weeds, then it may 
.be a Crop of Peaſe and Beans are ſown and planted up- 
on them; or if a Garden of Pleaſure, then the Borders 
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are fill'd up with ihe ſeveral varieties of great prowing 4 
Fupetn, which ſuck the nouriſhment from the Tree, 
and utterly deſt toy all good Fruits. AY 
There might be many more Inſtances inſerted of 
this Nature, of all which we have been Eye Witneſles, 
and two often ſeen theſe neglects in the ſeveral Plan 
rations we have (een manag 'd, wirhout mentioning the 1 
great abule which Fruit Trees ſuffer for want vf being b 
well prun'd, and the HFnits carefully pick'd, and other 
negledts of this Nature; fbr in truth it's rare to ſee 
cheſe works well perform d. 4 C 
Thirdly, That ſome Seaſons of late Years have 
proved very bad, and may have ſpoiled the Fruits, tho 4 
the greateſt Care and Skill bad been us d about tem 
that was poſſible. 4 
As to the difficulty of the elan, if we ſuppoſe the ; ; 
beſt Fraie Dees to be planted ard manag'd with the © 
greateſt Care and Diligence, the Ground firſt of all 
well prepar'd, and Frue Trees budded or grafted on 4 
ſuch Stocks as are moſt propet to the nature of the il 
Ground, und the ſeveral kinds planted againſt the 3 
Pls properly whete they honld be, and after ward 4 L 
$ilfully prun'd, and as bftes as is deedſol, the ſuher 42 
Hubs A »ick'd off, and no more left on each Tree, 4 
than it can well b:ing to perfection, to be fair and 1 
good, When all thiſ: dicecttons ate duly obferv d, q ; 
45 
4 


yet by Teafon of the badges of Seafbts; by Cold, ot | p 
too much Rain, many of the Fruit often prove watery, | 4 
infipid, and worth trele or wording. 

"Thele Following Butts ate kt\own to be the belt | 3 3 
ot their Kinds, and when well maneg'8, and the 
Seaſon favourable, there i none that do cxeved chew, 
viz | 1 


0 
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linien 
I White 

„ z0utq | Red $ Magdaten. 
Praches. 4 Montabon, 
Belchevereuſe. 
Burdine. 
| Admir able. 
Old Newington. 

\ Red Roman. 
Next · © Vialet Haſtive, 
( Brinion Rond. 

Virgouler. 
| Ambret. 

St. Germine. 

4 Eſpine. 

2 Craſſeine. 
| Colmar. 
1 La Marquili: 
1 Buree. 

LVert Longue. 


Pears- 


Theſe foveral Fruit · Trees we bave had growing in 
own Plantation as Brumpeon Park, and others, 


1 
4. 4 here no Skill, Coſt, or Pains have been wanting, 
„ et we do affirm that in ſome bad Seaſons ſeveral of 


the aforemention'd Fruits have had little or no Reliſh 
Ir Flavour in them, nay inſombch that if our ſelves 
Ind others had not gather d good Fruit from the ſame 
e, in more favourable Summers before, and knew 
em to be the true kinds, one might have been de- 
i'd, and if a ſtranger had taſted the Fruit both in a 
Food and a bad Seaſon, he would not have believed 
hat the fame Trees could produce fo different Fruits. 


Nov it it be ſo, that in ſome bad Seaſons the Fruit 
roeves very indifferent, tho it meet with the beſt 
$ a 4 uſage 


Kinds. 


viii Aldvertiſement to 3 
uſage. what can be ſaid to thoſe Men who exped 
every year te have the beſt of Fruit, without taking 
due Regard to the managing of them; who in Pla. 
ing of them, do not conſider to plant Peache, 
Pears, &c. to the ſeveral Aſpectz, againſt the Wall, 


1 


which they do properly require? ſo that inſtead of 


Planting them againſt a South-Wall, they are often 
to againſt a North, North-Eaft, or North-Wi 2 
Again, others hearing that the aforementione! 
Pears are the very beſt forts, they many times ſeni 
for them, and plant them to be Dwarfs, and 0 
againſt a Wall; whereby when they come to bea 
the Fruit generally comes not to its due Perfection, 
whereupon the Gard 'ner that fold the Trees is blam d 4 
and counted a Rogue for ſelling them ſuch bad 


_ 


* 


1 


But whereas the moſt Ingenious Monſieur De l 
«Qnintiny ſays, that de has taſted above 300 ſeveral 
forts of Pears, different one from another, with 
out finding above 30 ſorts that are Excellent; beèů 
likewiſe inſerts, that great Allowances muſt be 
made to the fickleneſs of Seaſons, of which we ae 
not the Maſters; as alſ> of the Diverſity of S 
and Cl/imates, which is almoſt infinite, and to the A 
Nature of the Stock, of the Tree, and laſtly to the 
Manner or Figure in which the ſeveral Trees grp 
and produce, 5 1 

They are all points that require a great deal dd | 


are ſometimes ill Pears among the Virgoulees, Le Chal 
ſeries, Ambretts, and Thorn- Pears, &c. and but ſcq - 
vy Peaches among the Minen,, Magdalens, Violet, 
Admirabies, &c. and bad Plums among the Perd-Wil 
gens, ſome bad Grapes among the Muſcats, and bad 
Figs among thoſe that are molt eſteem'd. = 


the Nobility and Gentry; ix 


' This may perhaps aſtoniſh ſome Curious Perſon but 
ing tho' in a certain ſort of good Fruit there may be ſome 
defeQive, yet it follows not from hence that the whole 
Kind ſhould be rejected; for a Fruit may prove 
ill one Year, or in ſuch certain Expoſitions, which 
may have appear d good ſeveral Years before; ſo on 
often the other hand, that Fruit which was good this Year, 
was not to be endur'd for ſome preceding Years. 
Now to prevent as much as in us lies, and put a 
2 3 ſtop to theſe grand Diſorders for the future, and to 
Wares our Nobility and Gentry into, a true Method 
po Show to prepare the Earth, and make their . 
Dear, it for planting, and how to have good Trees, where- 
tion, by they may have real Cauſe to rejoice in the Event. 
= Take the following Rules, with what you'll meet 
[FF with in the Abridgement, which may be ſufficient 
Directions for all young Planters. 
3 1/. As to the preparing and making your Ground 
9 fit for ting · 
In all the Plantations chat we have had to do 
Vith or have obſerved, we have found by Experi- 
Fence, That when young Trees are planted in the ſame 
are 8 Eareb that others have died i in, they ſeldom or ne- 
%% ver ſucceed well in it; fo that in this Caſe, the only 
the and beſt way will be to take out all the old, worn- 
the out, or exhauſted Earth, about 4., 5, or 6 Foot Dia- 
roy. ; meter, and of a proportionable Depth, that is where 
vou deſign to Plant your Tree, and take ſome good 
| of freſh Earth to fill the hole up: The beſt 2. for 
this Uſe is a fort of a rich ſandy Loam, which may 
en be taken near the Surface of ſome rich Paſture 
5% Ground where Cattle have been fed or fother'd, or 
1 el fome rich Sheep Walk, where there is a Depth 
% of Earth; and if it is mix d with a little old Mello 
di Earth, or the like, it may do well, or Cow or Hor- 
*| FS Dung may likewiſe do well if it is quite rotten, ſo 
to be like Earth; but of this a ſmall Quantity, ag 
b one 


x Adcoerti iſement _ f 


wards laying on a ſprin k ing of Earth of about an i A 


rt in four or five, and fo rotten that N not | 1 


be be diſcern d to be Dung, but Eareb. 
This ſort of Earth ought to be prepar d, ond to tie | 
ſome time on a heap before planting, and if you bave 
Conveniency, to keep it from great Glu of Wet, 66 1 
that when you come to ule it, it may be dry, and be. f 
ing well wrought ard turn'd over, it becomes fine, and 
in uſing fills up the Vacancies between the N. 
Fhis Earth is of great uſe where Ground cannet be 4 
brought into a fit condition for planting, by reaſon of 
irs being over moiſt, and will not admit of being 
well wrought, till ſuch time as the Seaſon for planc. 
ing will be over, and ſometimes in a very dry Spring 
when the Work is undertaken late; lo that the | j 
Earth of it (elf in the Ground, will not admit of 
Flanting, and having a Stock of this fort of Earth ſo I 
well prepared and ordered, the flamim may ver 
well go on, and by which a Year's time is ſav'd :' For 1 
having to each Tree only ſo much of this Earth to co» 
ver the Roots of the Tree, and fix him ſo that — | 
ſtand firm, the reſt may be done at a time when the | 
Weather will better admit of it. \F 
After theſe Trees are well planted in this Eerk, 4 1 I 
and having good half-rotten Dung near at hand, lay 
on a Coat of about three or four Inches thick, after= V 


Inch thick, and above that lay on Fem ar old Sram 
Sve or fx Inches thick or thereabours, and twoor 
three Foot every way from the Stem of the Tree, 
then lay on a few great Stones, which will be of | 
uſe to keep the Wind from blowing oft the New or 


FE 


* 
2 i \ , 


Straw. 


This Coat of Dung and Straw will be of rely | 
Benefit to the Ros of the Trees, keeping them 
warm in the Minter from the violent Froſts, and 


cool in Sammer from extreme Heats; and as time + 
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* Wether waſts the Dung, Fern or Straw, it ren- 


il ders it very agreeable to the Roots of the Trees, or 


ant; againſt a Wall. 
After this is perform'd, if all Trees, let the Prin - 
ipal Brauch of them be nail'd to the Wall, to keep 


1 hem from being ſhaken by the Wind, for tis a great 
= NZ nnoyance to all uit Ixers and others, to be fo ſhak+ 
In; eſpecially when they bave ſtruck young Roots, by 
1 eg them off, which isa great Hindrance to their 


Frogreſe in growing, and often cauſes their dy ing. 
+ Alſo in all Standard Fit Trees and others, if this 
ethod of freſh Earth be uſed in planting, and after 


I ing well planted, to be ſtak'd and tied ſo as the 
ind or Cattle do not anoy them, the Owners will 
% 1 


If your Teer are not headed, or at leaſt fo low as 
y ſhould be when they are planted, then obſerve, 


4 bat as ſoon as the Buds begin to ſwell fo as = 
en be able to diſcern which are moſt proper 


ere for the uſe of filing up the Wall, then . 


9 our Trerr, cutting them within fix or nine Inches 
DC the budding or grafeing - Place, more or leſs, aG- 


ording as the Tree is furniſh'd with Bud:; but be 
re to hold the Tye faſt, ſo as the Mots may not be 


g 1 nov d. 
la performing this Work of heading of thoſe Trees 
® t the Spring: it ought to be done Vüb a particular 


are. 
Now ſuppo ſing theſe Trees are planting according to 


3 An the Directions before mentioned; it follows not 


om hence, but that they may Rill lie under far 


; her Inconveniencies, if due Oare be not taken to 


ater them when they require it, to keep the Bor- 


1 . Diviſions, ot other Places clean from Heels: 


For in ſome ſpace of Years there ought not to be 
any ching fuffer'd to grow within five or fix Foot e 


| 3 he No of the Tree, to ſuck rhe teaſt Nouriſhment 


rom it, And 


whole Plantation with Trees proper for the ſeveral 4f 
pects and nature of the Soil, as alſo for all Dwarfs, Staw i 


X11 Adrvertiſement to 


And they muſt be alſo well ſecur'd from the injuries 3 
of Cattle, &c. 3 | 

For we rather chuſe to adviſe all perſons not to 4 $ 
Plant at all, than not to take proper methods where. N 
by their Trees may ſucceed; for it can never be plea. 1 
ſing to ſee a ſtunted Tree, or a Plantation not thrive, 
and we are moſt certain it can be no ſatisfaction or 1 
Credit to any honeſt Nurſery man or Gard ner, to ſee 1 
or hear of ſuch Miſcarriages. | ; 

To be furnifh'd with good Tyres. 1 

Enquire out an able Nmſery-man, or Gard ner of 
* repute, give him an account of the Aſpects of 
your Wals which you deſign to plant, and the oy 
of them. 

Alſo let him have the particular length of each 
ill, &c. in yards or Feet, and what fort of Eartb 
your Ground does moſt incline to, whether hot and 
dry, or cold and moiſt, Ge. 1 

This Narſery-man mult regulate and proportion the 


* 


f 


ö 

dards, or half Standardi, which ſhall be thought neceſſary. [ 
But perhaps a Gentleman has a Plantation already, 
yet wants a few more Trees for ſome vacant places; 3 
herein the Nurſery-Man ſhould be likewite inform'd 
whar plenty of choice Fruits you have already. A 
N 

A 


As for Example, = 


If you are pretty well flor'd with the Buree Pear, 4 4 
which indeed is one of the beſt forts of Fruit in is 
proper Seaſon, and ſo likewiſe for any other choice 
forts, you may chuſe rather to be ſupply'd with ſons 1 
other ſorts generally allow'd to be gocd, 39 

But herein be not over-fond of infinite varieties of 
Fruit, for the moſt knowing Men in Fruit-Trees, ra- 


ther content themſelves wich a few good ſorts, than 
trouble 


= the Nobility and Gentry: xiii 


A 
I rouble themſelves farther, where they are ſure to 
t to nnd little or no ſatisfactior: 

i may not be amiſs to give a Word or two of Di- 


ere. 


lea. Rt tions for planting an entire Collection of Fruit. 

ive, uppoſe then that you have Walls and ground enough 
1 or o plant a whole Collection, herein it will be mainly ne- 
| ſes eſſary fo to regulate the matter that you may be 


ipply'd with Fruie at all times of the Year : In or- 
| 4 er to which its requiſite to have Fruit-Trees ſuitable 
| of d each Seaſon ; as, firſt to Summer, next for Autumn, 
of ind next to them the firſt Winter Fruiti, ſuch as 
ght e eatable in November and December; and laſtly, the 
te Winter Pears, as the Bon Chretien Double, &c. 
WF hich will continue good a long time, even till April, 
F carefully gather'd and look d after, and will then 
pe excellent. 
As for Summer, tho there be ſeveral excellent per- 
um'd Pears, as alſo of Peaches in July and Auguſt, yet 
hey ſoon periſh. | | 
X Alſo ia Autumn, to have too many Buree and Berg a- 
oe, (tho the beſt in that ſeaſon) will not be conve- 
2B = bur to have other Fruits follow them ſucceſ- 
, vely. | 
ns We are of opinion that high Walls will do belt to 
be planted with the choiceſt ſorts of Minter Pears, for 
Ihe advantage which is reap'd from them is very 
reat; the Fruit uſually keeps very long, if gather d 


* 


In a proper Seaſon, and diſcreetly diſpos d of after- 
wards; and ſome forts of them will make a lovely 
Appearance at your Table for fix Weeks or two 


k 
. by 
- 


Months together; alſo another great Benefit is, that 


ey may be conveyed with fafety from the Country 


F 
7 
p 


: 
- : 


It is to be noted, that tho' theſe Directions that 
re given in ſending the length and heighth of the 
alli, together with their ſeveral Afp:&s, and na- 
ee of the Ground, to a Nun: man or Gardner, is 
| „ 


xiv Adrvertiſement, &c. 
only for thoſe Noble men and others, that have not 
had the knowledge of Fruit, whereby to make the 4 


have had that knowledge, or at leaſt have a ſufficien 3 
Gard ner, it's ſuppos'd that they may ſend their order AY 
for ſuch and ſuch ſorts of Fruit, being able to judge 4 
of what ſorts they moſt and in need of, or at leaſt J 
that are moſt ſuitable to their Pallates. 3 


2 


® 


* 
7 © 
"* 


2 
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An Advertiſement of 7. Evehn, Eſq; 


— 


Cannot conceive but it muſt needs be a very accepta- 
ble Advertiſement, and of Univerſal Concern 10 
ot Noble men, and Perſons of Quality, lovers of Gar- 
Ans, and Improvers of Plantations ( of all Diverſions 
A Employments the moſt Natural, Uſeful, innocent 
"84 Agreeable ) at what Diſtance ſoever ( from a Place 
ea and ſpeeds Correſpondence, and which is ſo near 
Ws great City) to give this Notice. 
XX That of all I have hitherto ſeen, either at Home or Abroad; 
"found by Reading many Books publiſu d on this Subject, 
ending 10 ſpeak of Nurſeries and Plantations for fore 
variety; Direflims for the Deſigning (or as they term 
be Shilful Making, Plotting, Laymg-out, and Diſpoſing 
3 Ground to the beſt Advantage. In a word, for what = 
9 were deſireable for the Furniture of ſuch a Ground, 
E 8b the moſt excellent and Warrantable Fruit (I ſay 
Y * arrantable; becauſe it 5s peculiarly due to their honeſt 
%, and fo rarely to be met with elſewhere) and 
oe Acceſſories to Gardens of all Denomination!, as 
eber Vaſt, ample Collection which I have late- 
en, and well conſiderd at Brompton Park near 
"In lingron: The very ſight of which alone, give: 
dea of ſomething that is greater than I can well ex: 
. withoue an enmmeration of Particulars; and 
e cxceeding Induſtry, Net bod and Addreſs of thoſe 
| baye undertaken, and Cultivated is far publick Uſe : 
n Mr. George London {chigf Gardner 10 their 
* Miel) and bis Aſſ»xciate Mr. Henry Wile : For I bave 
ie Induſtry of theſe eo Partners) that they have not 
1 2 made 


„to the Folio Edition of Monſieur 
* La Quintinye. 
. 3 


An Advertiſement of J. Evelyn, Eſq; 


made Gain the only mark of their Pains ; But with Extra- 
ordinary, and rare Induſtrx, endeavour'd to improve tbem- 
ſelves in the Myſteries of their Profeſſion, from the ea. 
Advantages, and nom long Experience they bade had, in be. 
ing Employ in moſt of the celebrated Gardens and Plancati-® g 
ons which this Nation abounds in, beſides what they bar, 
learn d Abroad. m here ir 1s m higheſt Rodin ; 
I find they not only underſtand the Nature and Genus 
of the ſeveral "Soils, but their uſual Infir mibies, pro 3 
FKeme diet, Compoſt: and Applications to Reinvigorate ex- 
hauſted Mould; + ſweeten the foul and tamted; and reduce 
the. Sower, Harſh, Stuborn and Dry, or bver moiſt an; 
diluted. Fa th, to its genuine Teniper and Conſtitution” - 
and what AfpeRts, and Situations are proper for the 'ſeve : 
ral ſorts of Mural, Standard, Dwarf, and other Frnit tree 5 
They have made Obſervations, and given me a Sr. 5 
cinien of that lung (bus hitherto) wanting particular, % if 
Diſcriminating. th ſeveral kinds f Fruits, by ther 
Characteriſtical Notes, from à long, and Critical obſer 4 
vation of the Leaf, Taſt, Colour, and other drfting wiſh 4 
ing Qualities: So as one [ball not be impos'd upon wil 
Fruits of Several Names; -when as in truth, there is bu 
one due to them. Fr inſtance, in Pears alone, a Genie ; 
man in the Country ſends to the Nurſeries for 1 Live 
Blanch, Pignigay de chouille, Rattau blanc, Ce. th! 1 
Engliſh Sc. Gilbert, Cranbourn Pears (aud ſeven , 


3 


ther names) when 4 this while, they are no o- her tha 


the well known. Cadillac. The ſame (alſo hp ning og 1 
Peache, Apples, Plums, Cherries, and other Frut, 
for want of an accurate examination ( by comparing i 
their Taſte,» 4nd thoſe: other Indications ] have ment 
ried) For \which Gentlemen complain (and not = a" 
cauſe) that, the Nurſery-men abuſe then; when ll 
their nn or the Exotic Name of Whces n are i 
fond, Lok | WY 
«of fond, they have levi aphid themſelves to ata 3 
« ſufficient Miſtry in Linen end Figares/for 2-400 
1 
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f 7. Ecvelyn,Eſq; 
Jg n and eee, Methads for caſting and leveling 


of Grounds ; and to bring them into the moſt apt Form they 
are capable 7 ; which requires 4 particular Adareſs,, and 


7e determine the' beſt ' Proportions of Walks and Avenues, 


ra, Centers, Bc ſuitable to the lengths; and how, and 
rich what materials, whether Gravel, Carpet, Oe to be layed, 
They have 4 numerous Collection of the beſt Deſigns, 
nd I perceive are able of themſelves to Draw, and con- 
frive other, applicable to the places, when buſie Works, 


land Patterns of Imbroidery for the Coronary and Flower 


ardens are proper. or deſired. And where Fountains, 


Scatues, Vaſas, Dials, and other decorations of Magnifi- 
Pence are to be plac d with moſt advantage. 


To this add a plentiful and choice Collection of O- 
ange- trees, Lada Meriil, Bayes, Jaſſmines, and al 
Peber Rarities, and Exotics, requiring the Conſervatory; 


N * they have embelliſh't their proper ſtations abroad du- 


the Summer, and for continuing a no leſs ornament 


39 — Greer - Houſe during Winter. 


bey have a very brave and noble Aſſembly of the 
Plowery and other Trees; Perennial and varie- 
vated Evert Greens and ſhrubs, hardy, and fe 'reſt 
or our Climate; and underſtand what beſt to plant 


ding as "Ground, and ſituation of the Place requires both 
or ſhelter and ornament, For which purpoſe (and for 
and Avenues ) they have ſtore of Elms, Limes, 
Wins Conſtantinople-Cheſnuts, Black Cherry- | 
trees, Oc. 
Ner are they, I perceive, leſs knowing in that moſt 
uſeful ( though leſi pompous part of Horticulture) the 
Potagere, Meloniere, Culinarie Garden: Where 


4 W ebey ſhould moſt properly be Plac d for the uſe of the 


= Family; how to be planted, furniſhd and Cultivated ſo 


ar to afford great Pleaſure to the, Eye, as, well az. profit 
ro the Maſter. And they have alſo Seeds, Bulbs, 


Roots, 


* 


x 
1 


An Advertiſement of J. Evehn, Eſg; 


Roots, Slips, for the Flowry Garden, and ſhew bes 
they ought to be order 'd and maintain d. * 
Lafth, 1 might ſuper-add, the great number of Cround 1 F, 
and Gardens of Mi and Perſons of Lalit, Mm 
which they have made e ab Origine, and av 7 
fall under their Care and inſpection (though at Conſide- 9 
rable Diſtances) and how exceedingly they proſper, tu 
juſtiſie what I have ſaid in ther behalf. * 
And as for the Nurſery part in Voucher, and to make {9 
good what I have ſaid on that particular, one need; ® 
mo more than tale a Walk to Brompton Park (upon © 
a fair Morning) to bebold, and admire what a Magazine 4 
theſe Induſtrious Men have pn fit for age, and 
Choice in their ſeveral Claſſes; and ail — one In- 4 
cloſure: Such an Aſſembly I believe, as tt no where elſe L a 
to be met with in this Kingdom, nor in ay other that I ® 
know of. 3 
I cannot therefore ferbear to Publiſh ( after all the En- 9 
comiums of this great Work of Moun.*, de la Quin- 
tinye, which I confeſs are very juſt) what we can, and 
gre able to perform in this part of Agriculture 5 and have q 
fome Amceuitics and advantages pecu'tar to. our own, 4 
which neither France, nor any other Country can attain 1 
to; and it much due to the Induſtry of Mr. London 


4 
and Mr. Wiſe, and to ſuch as ſhall imitate their Las- f 


dable Undertaking. 
Be this then for their Encouragement, and to pratifie | 4 
fuch as may need or require their Aſſiſtance. 


J. EVE LYN. | 


Place this between page 14 and 15 bevory the Pe- 43 
fence of Gardens. 
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„ SOME 79 
92 FOR THE 
Defence of GARDENS, 
4 AND 


| Pecuring of large Plantations from turbulent 
* aud Blaſting Winds. 


f 1 Vith Inſtruftions touching Eſpalliers, or places 
= of Shelter for the preſerving of tender 
Greens ad Plants. 


ET T's ſtrange to conſider to what a vaſt Perfection 
we in this Iſland are arrived in a few years in 
any laudable Arts, but eſpecially in Gard ning; 
WF hercin we are at preſent very little Iaferior eicher 
s the Lalian, French, or Flemming. But that which 
Fenders our Gardens and Plantations leſs ſucceſsful than 
hbeirs, i; judg d to proceed, as certainly it does, from 
ee variableneſs of our Climate, compared with that 
che more Southern Continent. For thoſe that are 
pon Terre Firm do obſerve, that tho' their Winters 
_ ſevere, and many times ſharper than ours, yet 
ben chat is paſt, uſually moderate and comfortable 

_ cather ſucceeds all the Summer after. But we here in 
Elend 


* 


xvi Rules for the defence of Gardens. 


England find it quite otherwiſe, Expe 


to cold, from calm and ſerene, to ſtormy, turbulent, 


and ſharp: and all this ſometimes in a very ſhort ſpace 
of time. This indeeed does too often fruſtrate our La- 
bour and Induſtry, fo that we are under a neceſſity of 
contriving a timely Remedy, {as far as lies in our 6 
Power) to preſerve our Gardens againſt the encounters ll 
of this deſtructive Enemy: Eſpecially ſince our Pre- 
deceſſors in Gard ning, nay even the moſt eminent Pra- 


rience making it 
roo often appear, what ſudden Alterations we have of | 
Weather through moſt parts of the Year, as from hot 


ctitioners therein, as well as ſeveral ingenious Gentle - 
men, who being well skill d in art, and have written 
of Gard ning, have wholly omitted, or too much neg- 


lected ir, contenting themſelves only with making a 


Brick or Stone Wall about their Garden; conceiving 
when that is done, that they are ſufficiently provided i 


with a ſecure defence. Which was alſo the opinion of 
that time, in which the Author of the Complete Gar- 


d ner made it his Practice to plant under all thoſe ſeve- 


ral Parallel Walls at the Royal Potagerie at Verſailles, , 


which is near twenty Years fince ; upon the Plane of 
which Garden, with its Walls and Scituations, ſome Ob- 


ſervations were made in April laſt, viz. 1698. by G. L. 


which are as follows. 


In all the Diviſions of the Parallel Walls, where 2 


they were placed cloſeſt, the Peaches and Ne8arines 
were almoſt wholly gone off from the Wall, efpe- 


cially thoſe near the Door-way, and alſo in thoſe 0 


Quarters where the Parallel Walls were ſer in ob⸗ 
tuſe Angles, one might obſerve that all the Branches 
of the Trees were gone off within three or four Foot of 
the Ground, ſome were half gone, and great numbers 
of whole Trees were entirely gone; all which was the 
miſchievous effects of Eddy-Winds : So that if a flri& 
calculation was made of all thoſe Peach-Trezs, and 


NeRarines which Monſieur La Quintinie planted, and 


| defente of Gardens. vii 
: in perſection about twelve Years ſince, one would 
f er find forty good Peach Trees in all that great De- 

a for Wal-Fruit-Trees, whereas in his Book he de- 

rides ſome hundreds of Trees for that purpoſe. 
Tis farther obſervable that thoſeTrees which miſcar- 
ed moſt, were ſuch as grew upon the South Mei Walls. 
And that in the great Square of that Garden | 
IM Trees have not been ſo much deſtroy'd as in the 
ie Squares, for which this reaſon may be aſſigu d, 
. Their allowing ſeveral of thoſe Trees which were 

ZWbgn'd, for Dwarfs, to run up into tall Heads for 
rd, which do in part break off the Winds from 
n pee tender Trees which are againſt the Walls. 

is alſo obſerveable that this Plantation, which 

all probability was intended for one of the fineſt 


„ 


I Europe, is now in the Year 1698, reduced from 
! We Projperity it enjoy'd in the Year 1686, even to 
9 2d:gree of deſtruCtion, that not one part in three 
. of hoje Trees cin be found in Perfection, and even 
e are either Pears, Plum, and fine Cherry-Treess 
y bare indeed new planted moſt of their Walls 
== Peach Trees and Ne#arines; ſome Plantations | 
* 8 ao made on the outſide to break off the W nds, 
cor the ſame reaſon they bave permitted ſeveral of 
af to run up for Standards in the great Squares, 
n the ſhelter of which they expect to ſucceed in 
Peving the former proſperity of their Plantation. 
H beſe obſervations I thought fit to inſert, as falling 


5 


Wirally in, to confirm the Rules of our preſent Diſ- 
rie. 
Dome may queſtion why we muſt now have theſe 
W ke of Eſpaliers here in England, more than their 
efathers had who found ic ſufficient to have Gardens 
bmpaſ.'d with geod Walls againſt which ſeveral 
t-Trees were planted, which by experience they 
d to come to good Perfection; as tor inſtance in 


| Situations of ſome old Monaſterics? 
. 0 : To 


w_ ws > 0” 00 ww hh & @&  - 
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xviii Rules for.the 


To thiz tis anſwer's: | 2 
We know by experience, that when we bare ber 4 
invited to ſeveral places to give our Advice, in ord: 4 b 
to the altering, or new making cf ſume Deſigns a | 
the Ornament of Gentlemens Seats, by making reg 
lar Lines far Walls, or for Standard Fruit. Trees, * 
have found ſome of thoſe Sci: uations have been for 
merly noted to be places excellent for good Fruits, &4 
for-which ſeveral Reaſons may be given. * 

Firſt, We have obſerv'd that moſt of thoſe place ' 
have been ſcitu ted in an excellent Soil, on the Soul 
declivity of a Hill, a fine River on che South of tha: 
ſecur'd very well fram North, North-Eaſt, and North 
weſt Winds by high Trees of ſeveral kinds, and ſom 
Trees alſo on the South Eaſt, and South Nit; ſo that 4 
the whole Scituation hath been ſecur d from violent $ 
Blights of the Winds. 

n. theſe old Scituations we have obſerved, tha 
there had been very good Trees againſt the Wal: 
more particularly in one place we obſerv'd an old BY * 
dy of a Newington Peach, whoſe Trunk was like an 9 
decay'd Millow, the Wall was of Brick, and near fou 
teen foot high above ground, the Tree had ſpread fro 
the Stem twenty Foot on each (ide, which was near fin 
hundred and fixty ſuperficial Feet; this Tree wall 
planted in the Year 1633, and the old Body wa 
taken up with a few live Brancbes in the Year, 7.20 '© 
which was near fifty Lears old. It is very rare to 1 z 
Tree in any good Condition, at this ti me, half that Age 

We have alſo obſerv'd, that at ſome of tho 
old Monaſteries, and Sea's fo well ſhelter'd Fron 
the Winds, and that have been noted places of 
plenty of good Fruit and early ripe. that by ere 
ing ſome new Buildings, or the decayedneſs of ib 1 
Trees, that has cauſed them to be taken down, bull 
ſoon made an alteration, inſomuch that thoſe pl 3 


Ces have had their full ſhare of the Blights, exact 1 
wh 


= 


1 
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43 defence of Gardens: ix? 
ich other places, if not worſe ; neither did the Fruie 
ter that come fo early ripe as formerly, for where 
rare hath been taken, that large Plantations ſhould 
"grow on the outward Bounds of the Gardens, the 

enefit of them is very great, beſides the breaking off 
he cold blighting Winds; for the glowing heat of 
be Sun, in all choſe places ſo well defended, cauſes 
och Plants to flouriſt, and Fruit more early to ripen. 
I This being ſo, we ſuppoſe it needleſs ro add how 
aa pighly neceſſary it will be to find our ſome better ſe- 
ut rity for our Gardens and Plantations, fo far as is poſ- 
hat ble: For the effecting theretore of which, we ſhall 


Ma y down ſome ſhort Rules and Directions. 


b 
BY | 
ou In the firſt place to make a general ſecurity for 
d whole Garden or Plantation, it will be neceſſary to 
Want Trees for defence thereof, fome diftance with- 
bi: ut the utmoſt Bounds or Walls, in ſuch manner as 
28 hereatcer ſpecified: The Lines of Trees for this 
a rpoſe, may be planted in two or three Rows; its 
di N nvenient that they be planted pretty thick, conſider- 
na g the uſe that they are for. And in Planting of 
ge em, after the firſt Line is planted, let the ſecond 
10k] ine be planted in ſuch order that every three Trees 
by ay make an Æquilateral Triangle, that fo the firſt 
agg enge may be cloſed by the ſecond, after which a 
ech ird Line may be planted which may bear the ſame 
ig oportion to the ſecond, as the ſecond does to the 


bh t; in this manner. 


»i I | a * "on 


1 
4 


Firſt, for ſecuring of Gardens and Plantations: 


Second, to make a defence for ſecuring of Oranges 
rees, Limons, Miyrtles, and other tender exotick 
reens and Plants in the Summers eaſon. 


xx Rules for the 


- s 3 . . . . . . 0 P | 
/ ͤ a 
Three Rows of Trees Planted in this order, willh 4 
found to be of extraordinary uſe ; and it it may 4 
done with conveniency, let theſe Ranges encomp! 
the whole Plantation or Gardens. This methode 
planting is much better than at right Angles, for ſer: 
ral reaſons. 4 
The diſtance of Planting them may be from eig 4 
teen or twenty Foot, to 25 Foot aſunder. A r 
Theſe ſeveral forts of Trees are fit for this uſe, p 
Du' ch, 4 
Elms, Witch, 4 | 
Engliſh. ; bs 
Oak. Y 
Ly me, / N WM 
Siccamore. 
Pine. 1 
Scotch Fir. a 
But of all theſe the three ſorts of Elms and Lyme" 
to be preferr'd, if ro be obtain'd with conveniency ; 19s 
if the Rules hereafter laid down be well obſervd 4 
put in practice, the Firs and Pines may be of great L 


3 


4 


What Trees ſoever are imploy'd for this uſe, 


they will the ſooner anſwer the deſign propos'd ; . 
tranſplanting of them, let them be taken out of ib 
natural Earth or Abode with a great deal of cu 


them be ſtrong, and the larger the better, for her f 


3 defence of Gardens. xxi 
Id with as much of their Root to them as is poſſible, 
d moderately prun'd and well planted, but not too deep 
4 the Ground incline to Maiſture, for hereby, many Trees 
e ppoild; we rather adviſe all Perſons to plant rather 
I allow than deep, and therein they can hardly err. 
fier they are planted, let them be very well ſtak d, 
at they may have ſtrength to withſtand the ſtrong 
TW ird:, 'rill they have taken Root ſufficient to ſubſiſt 


IX themſelves ; in their growing up they muſt be taken 
1s Ire of every Year, and well water d on all Occaſions. 
ly © Their Head ſhould not be too tall at their firſt 

\ 


nting, for when they are fo, they will require a- 

dance «cf trouble in ſtakiny of them firmly. 

n will be proper for al! Perſons that hereafter ſhall 

ig) Wake Garden or Plantations, as ſoon as they have mea - 
rd and laid out the Bounds thereof, to begin to 

at theſe Rows of Trees in the aforeſaid method, 

Men before they go about the making oftheir Gardens, 

Wat no time may be loſt, and that they may be a ſer- 

Neeable Defence with as much ſpeed as may be. 

Pines, and all forts of Firs, look very well when 

Wanted in this manner, and are ofgreat uſefulneſs in 

eaking off Winds from the inward Plantation; they 

ke a very fine tow'ring ſhow in the Winter Seaſon, 

Men all other Trees and Places lock ruſty; likewiſe if 

ey are planted on a riſing Ground ſo as to be ſeen 

any great diſtance, they look very noble and pro- 
cor all magnificent Seats, 

But to effect this, they muſt be procured out-of 
ne Nen, their Size to be from two Foot to three 
9 four Foot high, let them be planted in ſome place 

che Garden, or ſome neceſſary place ſet apart for 
i purpoſe, in order to be afterwards traniplanted 
„r, where its deſign'd they ſhall ſtand, but firſt ler 
ehem come to be ſeven, eight, or nine Foot high ; 
„er which they muſt be taken up with almoſt all 
"ir Roors, and as much Earth about them, as two, 
6 51 or 
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or four Men can z carry, with each Tree in a Hand-Bar. 1 
row, this Earth will be a great means to fix them 
where they are to be planted, that they may thrin 
better, and more firmly withſtand the violence of theff 
Winds; and by being remov'd in this manner, they 
ſuffer very little Damage as to hind'ring their growth, 
This way of Planting is of excellent uſe and bene 
to all ſuch Perſons as intend to make large Planta 
ons of Firs and Pines for Avenues, Views, or Walk 4 


ol Shade, or the like, in Paſture Grounds, Parks, 


other graſmg Grounds where Cattle come, or u 
bound their Garden by planting one, two, or thre” 
Lines of theſe forts of Trees without the Bounds d ; 


the Garden. But of theſe the Silver Fir is a noble D 


tho'ꝰ the other does very well. 4 


This method being follow'd, it may be accon 
pliſhed with a great deal of eaſe; but if they ſhous 1 
be planted out at two Foot and half, or three, « 
four Foot high, in Parks or other Places where Cal 0 
come; its a very hard matter to ſecure them, or 1 
keep the Ground looſe, and 1 in ſuch order as the (:u © 
young Trees require, 9 
As for thoſe which are planted. out of the large & 
ſize, after they have ſtood three or four Years ati 
planting, they will be our of the reach of Cattle fra 
injuring their Bong hs, A 
The nature of ſome of thoſe Trees is ſuch, that the det 
do not ſhoot away free and ſtrong ill they come gl 
be about three or four Foot high, after which 6" 
are few Foreſt Trees that out ſtrip them in gran 
when well | manag d. 
We enlarge the more on theſe Trees, by realon ; 
theirNoblenels,there being hardly any body that hag 
dertaken any thing of this kind, that ever repented thei 
of their Charge and Trouble, if a right method v 
taken in orderiag of them; they will for the befor 1 
mention d uſe be the moſt proper and uſeful of an) 


— 
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We have often obſerv'd about ſome Noblemen's 
at, what vaſt Charges they are ſometimes at in le- 
ing and putting their Ground in order for Views, 
venues, or ſome private walks of Shade, and after 
y have been at all this expence, perhaps the Ground 
ned with 4/b, Walnues, Abeals, or ſuch like ill 
owing Trees. 
Whereas if the Rules before ſet down had been 
In obſerv'd, then thoſe fine growing Trees would 
"WW haps have been as cheap or cheaper, fince in the 
auty and fineneſs of the Trees, there is no compa- 
bn to be made. 
FT he Greens aforeſaid do very much excel all thoſe 
t ſhed their Leaves, by reaſon they continue the ſame 
the Water, beſides they will aſpire to a great height, 
Wome beautiful Trees, and of long duration. 
lt remains now to lay down ſome Rule; and Dire- 


„ens for making Eſpallier Hedges, or places of defence 
os ſecuring of Oranges, Myrtles, and other tender 
re and Planes from malevolent Winds in the Sum- 
1 r Seaſon, 


Ey reaſon of the want of a ſecurity for theſe tender 
Pens and Planes ( when expoſed abroad in Summer) 
oo often find the ill effects, and that many times 
ſuffer more prejudice in twelve Hours time, than 
can afterwards recover in two Years, And in- 
ied hitherto there have bin but few that ſhelter them 
il in Summer, the event whereof has been, that 
ar Strength they get one Summer they loſe the 
=, and hereby are deprived of the opportunity of 
ing any ſtrong and vigorous Progreſs. 
out it chere is occaſion for the uſe of theſeEſpalliers 
hat is the firſt or ſecond Year after their being 
thagced, then muſt there be a ſubſtantial Frame of 
od made of ſeven, eight, or nine Foot higb, the 
clo Wances of the Poſts aſunder to be according to the 
an) ch of the Rails which is commonly about eight 
9 | b 4 or 
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or nine foot long, and of an Eſpalier Frame of 0 


Foot high 


from the top ſurtace of the Ground, ili 


which heighth of eight Foot, there may be 6 Ri 
each Rail being about 17 Inches aſunder, and the ſail 
Diſtance from the Ground, as you may ſee here py I 


ſer ib d. 


Theſe being the form of the Eſpaliers, every 
may add to the Bizneſs, Strength, or Beauty 0 1 


he thinks fit. 


* 
4 „ 
4 


If theſe Eſpaliers be us'd in a Country where 1: af 


ber is plenty, and in a Garden or part of a 64 


where it is not expected that the Wood work ſi x + 
appear fine the firſt and ſecond Year, then | 
Frame may be made and ſet up of Poles cut out o 
Woods, of aſh, or the like fort of Wood that 
ſplit, provided it be ſtrong, The higher you? 5 
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pour Trees, the ſtronger the Pots mult be; and care 
muſt be taken that the Frame be {ſet upright, and 
4 ſtraight, 

Baut it is to be obſerv'd, that in all the ſeveral ſizes 
of E/paliers, the Trees or Plants to be there Planted 
Fought to be handſome bred Plants, and ſuch as are fur- 
viſht wich fide Boughs, that they may he tyed to the 
Rails, in order to cauſe the Epallier to thicken the ſoon- 
rs and it is to be Noted, that where theſe Ejpalliers are 
made in the middle of a Garden, that Lyme-Trees are ra- 
ther more proper for this uſe, than Elms, by reaſon that 
the Reors of Elm-Trees run over a great deal of Ground, 
4 and injure moſt Trees, or Plants that grow near them, 
which the Iyme · Tree does not near ſo much. 

3 The ſeveral forts of Trees that this Eſpalier may be 
Ir nade of, are theſe. 


3 Dutch, 
& Elms Se 
Engliſh. 
tn | Lyme. 
- BB Horn-beam Beach. 
Maple. 
Alder. 
White thorn. 
 Privets 
Spruce- Fir. 
Pines and Scotch Firs. 
Laurel, 
Holly. 
Yew. 
Apple: 
Pear, 


Any of theſe ſorts, if ingeniouſly ordered and re- 
_ as they ought to be, will anſwer the end 


4 
6 1 
„ lan 
8 
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As to the Form thereof let it be an 
Oblong, or long Square, like that re- 
preſented in the Margent; and in 
laying out of its Dimenſions on the 
Ground, let the two longeſt parallel 
ſides run North and Seuth, or there- 
about. f 

The largeneſs and extent thereof 4 
muſt be regulated and proportion'd,ac+ 1 
cording to the number of tender Greens | 18 
and Plants, which it's deſign'd to con- 7 
tain, always allowing proper diſtances 
ia placing of them, and for Allies, 
that there may be conveniency of 
coming to Water and view them on 


all Occaſions. | | i 


Now let it be conſider d where this 
Eſpallier ought to be placed, and if it 
may be conveniently done, let it be 
at no very great diſtance from the 
Green-Houſe, (where they ſtand in 
Winter) for the better removing of 25 
them forward and backward : Bur if 
it cannot be ſo ordered without 
obſtructing of the decent View of the 
Garden or Buildings, then place it in 
ſome other convenient part of the 
Garden. 

The next thing is to begin to make 
this Eſpalier, in order to which, after 
its Dimenſions are markr out, make a { 
Border anſwerable thereto, which ſhould Y 
be eight Foot wide, and well Trencht, two Foot 
and a half, or three Foot deep; if the Ground be no: 
naturally good fo deep, it muſt be made good, leaſt ll 
after the Trees have been planted ſome Years, when al 

the / 
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defence of Gardens. xxvii 
y come to ſtrike Mot deep, they pierce down to a 


1% dor, Cold, Barren Earth, and are thereby exceedingly 


"2 


:|SMadred in their Progreſs ; If the Ground be natural 
good, then only dig and trench it well, without 


ding any compoſt to better it. 

8 Thus far it's ſuppoſed, that the form of this E- 
lier is agreed upon, as alſo the extent and largeneſs, 
d the Borders ready made, fo that all is ready tor 
Wanting ſuch Trees as ſhall be judged moſt requilite 


r this Work. 


? | The ſeveral ſorts of Trees that are mentioned 
before. 


= We will begin with che Elm, of which there are three 


ris, viz. The Dutch, the Witch, and the Engliſh, 
Id are all fit for this purpoſe ; but the Durch and the 
cb, are the greateſt Growers, ſhoot freeſt, and 
me ſooneſt to PerfeRion. | 

lt ir's defign'd to make an E/pallier to be ſerviceable 


YA e firſt or ſecond Year, then ir will be requiſite in 
\ We firſt place to make a Frame of Mood, or Rail, to 


Which the Trees muſt be faſten'd after they are plant- 


- 
. becauſe they mult be of a much larger fizz than 
*XÞ oſe that are to grow up leiſurely, 


XX The Ein, for this Eſpallier, to be ſerviceable the 


1 a Year, muſt be of two Sixes, the largeſt ſhould be 


outeight or ten Foot high, the leſſer about four or five 
Foot high, to be good Bruſhy Trees from Top to 
iz ottom, as near as may be; let them be Prun'd, bur 


| RP that the fide Boughs may remain, to be ſpread out 


cd faſten'd by Withs to the Fame. 
. Tbeſe Trees muſt be Planted in the Border in a 
reight line, the largeſt ſize to be at three Foot di- 
ance from each other, and between all the largeſt 
Mie throughout, plant one of the leſſer frze, by 
hich means there will be Planted an equal number 


och Gzes, | Avoid 
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AvoidPlanting them too deep,if the Ground be Mey 
indeed you can hardly err in Planting of them ſhallow. 
Let the Frame be made ſtrong and ſubſtantial, andi 
of a ſufficient Heighth, the Poſts fixed ſtrongly to the J 
Ground; when the Trees are planted, and faſten 4 
to this Frame, they will grow more unitorm and 
upright, and thick from top to bottom. They mul J 
be kept ſheer'd and water'd on all Occafions. I 
Bur Eſpaliers are to be made without a Frame of 
Wood to ſupport it, and the Trees at firſt Plan 
ing, to be of a much ſmaller ſize, the largeſt my 
be five or ſix Foot High, the leffer of four Foo, 
Plant the largeſt at three Foot aſunder, and the i 
leſſer ſiʒze between them as before, let them be Your), 
thriving Trees, and the fuller of Boughs the bettet, 
but then the Boughs muſt be cut off within an Inch 3 
two or three of the Stem, and as they Grow to be of 
ten ſheer'd or clipt; that they may grow upright and 
appear uniform like a Wall, the Borders muſt be key 
clean from Weeds, and carefully dugg every 1 
but not fo deep as to injure the Roots. 
The Lyme or Linden Tree, (call it as 70 
— 2 pleaſe) it fit for this uſe, chuſe two (12:8 
let them be bruſh chriving Trees, the lag 
eſt ſize may be ſix or ſeven Foot high, the leſſer thr 
Foot high, to be planted in the fame Order ad 
diſtance as the Elms before mention'd, alſo to b 
Prun'd and Sheer d like them, and the border flights 
dugg yearly, E 
Hornbeam and Beach, are inferior t!| A 
— nbeam and none for an Eſpallier, 0 of thoſe ſorts 0 4 Y 
each for i 
Ejpaliers. Trees that ſhed their Leaves, and 4 
ſome Reaſons, may be prefer · dias tha 
The Trees grow naturally very thick, and hold the 
Leaves On the longeſt of any that ſhed them, th 7 
only Odjection againſt them is, they cannot be pla 


ed f large as Elms or Lymes, but if the Pe 6 1 
ral Y 
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ed from Seed, and have been tranſplanted, they 
come freely away, and if carefully Planted and Water d, 
ben neceſſary, they will proſper well, eſpecially when 
ey arive to be five or fix Foot high, they will ſhoot 
y trongly every Year : Chule two ſizes. he largelt 
8 four ar tive Foot, the ſmall of two or three Foot, 
Jlant the largeſt at eighteen Inches aſunder, the (mall 
Mctween them, as before. 

IX Meple, if planted of young Sets will make 
good Hedge, and thickens well after Clip- Maple. 


be. 
Ader, for a wet or moiſt Ground, makes Ade,. 
very good Hedge. 

= bite thorn and Privet, moſt People 


White-Thorn 


och, Now will make very good Hedges, „ Pries. 


Wt then they will not admit of being 
Wanced fo large as other Trees 3 but being planted 
nall Plants, and as they grow up to be yearly clipt 


1 the ſides, they'll grow well without any Ejpalier 
ame to ſupport them. Bur theſe and all choſe 

york ants that are planted ſmall are not for preſent ſer- 

n > bur muſt have ſome Years time before they can 

a of any Uſe. 

ne We come now to ſpeak of the Spruce- N 

* for this Uſe, and indeed for ſuch Spruce Fir for 
M&rſons as can ſecure their Or nd Eſpaliers. 

o be ages © 

"ow er tender Greens for ſome few Years, till an 


aller hereof be grown up fit to receive them it 
ill be incomparable, and make a very beautiful and 


mm g 

5 ll; 1 dble one ; if the Plants are Young they will thrive 
" well, and may be clipt with Sheers every Year 

ne bey grow up; beſides, by its beaurifulneſs in ap- 


2 aring Green all the Year, it has a 
er any of the former, g I Ir 


hbe benefit and advantage of this ſort of Fir is 
oe cchan any of the reſt, by reaſon that it will endure 
ng or clipping, better than the other ſorts of 

5 4 * i 8 Fir, 


— — 
L f — 


clipping ſo well, nor make fo regular a growth, as 


at Brompton Park. As for the ſize and diſtance 


xxx Rules for the 3 
Fir, and after clipping i it thickens very well, wn 4 
for this uſe the beſt fort of Ever green for theſe Z 
Reaſons. 

Firſt, lis a very ſpeedy gro wer. 9 

Secondly. It endures clipping well, and thickem 
well after clipping. 3 

The beſt way to make this Fir Epalier is thu 
make the Borders as before mention'd of good EAN 
the young Firs to be healthy, thriving Planes, of tu 
Sizes, let the largeſt be three Foot and a half or for” 
Foot, the ſmalleſt of two Foot; the largeſt fn 3 
ſhould be planted about eight Foot aſunder, with th 1 
tmaller ſize planted between them as before, the 4 
muſt be taken great care of for the three firſt Tea 
to water them and keep them clean from Weeds, buy 
in clipping of them, obſerve, not to clip them jul i 
againſt Winter, for thereby it cauſes the Tree to loo 
ruſty in the depth of Winter, but if they are clip 
lictleafrer Mid-Summer, they appear of a lovely bean 
tiful Green. | 


The Pine and Scotch Fir, both thei © 
40 5 5 ES are much of a nature as to their growth 4 
for Eſpaliers, but are not ſo requiſite for Eſpaliers as thi 


Spruce Fir, becauſe they will not endur 3 


find by trial of ſome of them in our own Plantatiou® 


Planting, uſe the fame Method as for the Spruce: Fir, 

Lumrel alſo is not unfit for this purpoki 
Laurel for if carefully planted, and the Scituatiaj F 8 
Eſpaliers. not too much expos'd to the W ind 30 

young Plants may be of two ſizes, & 

largeſt about three or four foot high, to be plancedl | 3 
three Foot diſtance, and the ſmalleſt about a Foot a 
a half, to be planted between the largeſt, I 1 
quick Grower. 


4 
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he Holy is a moſt excellent Tree for 
naking Efpaliers continues green all the Holly for 
WV inter, will grow exceeding thick, va- Eſpaliers. 
es not the Power of the ſevereſt Storms, | 
nd may be brought into what thickaeſs or form 
Dr ojcRer pleaſes. 
tho The chicfeſt Objection againſt it is , that it's a flaw 
ar Mower, but that's only for the firſt, ſecond, or third 
ears after tis planted, till ic bas taken ſtrong Root 
fo che Ground; but if Time and Patience be allow'd 
fn ll it be of ſufficient Height, it will make abundant 
compence. Great care muſt be taken to get youn; 
tha riving Plants of two ſizes, the largeſt of one Fut 
Naa halfbigh, and planted about two Foot aſunor, 
eleſſer ſme of nine Inches or a Foot high to be pane 
jul d between the large fize as before; if the yung 
„„ be good and carefully tended, water d ancclipt. 
i Pd the Borders ſlightly dug every Year, ty will 
Woot away very faſt, eſpecially after they arr#e to be 
or or five foot high, as for example, in ie Hedges 
our Plantation at Brompron Park, they hoe advanced 
0 Foot, and two Foot and a half in ae Year. 
As for Jews to make Eſpaliers, when, 
y are carefully planted and well or rem for 
92 Þ ed, and time and patience allow! Fipaliers. 
rio! an Eſpalier hereof comes to perfeti 
be it makes a noble, firm and durahe one, and for this 
r, 8 : will excel the beſt Brick Wal » the young Plants 
A ay be of the ſame {ze as thoſe of the Holly before 
nion'd, and manner of plating the ſame ; they 
t be clipt every Year, ard water d on occaſions, 
kept clean from Weeds 
dle and Pears come now.o be ſpoken 
a0. and ſome of them are ſt enough for rhe and 
1 pourpoſe, the. ſizes whim they ought Fſpaliers, 
= >< of may be thus, the largeſt ſize to 
3 Tail Standards, the maller fize to be Dwarf, or 
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| | Xxxxil Rules for the 
i good buſhy young Trees; the tall ones may be plan- 
ted about four or five Foot aſunder; theſe with care 
and good management will grow without a Frame of 
Wood, but in this, as in all others, it muſt be granted, 
thar they are better with a Frame of Wood than with- 
our. If a Frame be made, let the fide Boughs be 
faſt ned to the Rail; let the ſmall Dwarf Trees be plant- 
i ed between them as before. 
"MR It will be neceſſary in making of this Eſpaler of 
15 'pples and Pears to chuſe ſuch forts of them as do na- 
rally aſpire and grow upright, for there are ſome of 
bd ſoris that are inclin'd co grow otherwiſe, Amongſt 
the4pples the Golden Pepin may be choſen. | 

his Eſpalier may have one advantage over the 
forme ſorts, which is by its producing of Fruit every 
Year, and is likewiſe very uſeful for the bounding our 
Kitchen ardent from the fight of Walks or Gardens of 
Pleaſure. As for the proper ſorts of this uſe, it's beſt 
to conſult vith ſome ingenious Nurſery Man, who will 
make choic of ſuch as ſhall be fit for this purpoſe, 

If an Eſpaizy be made of Apples and Pears without 
a Frame of Wod, the Trees muſt be ſmaller, and of 
i ſuch ſize as is drected for the Elm. 
i Perhaps it ma) be thought neceſſary to add a Word 


4 
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1 or two as to hat Aſpect the entrance into this Eſpalier 
. ought to be; hut trein every one may do as he ſhall 
| think moſt proper, ith reference to the place where 
„ it ſtands, 

Li But ſome will obje& 


| Is not a Brick, Wall ſoner made, more ſubſtantial, 
[ l durable, and more effectul for this uſe than any of the 


former. * 
tt In anſwer to which, The principal deſign of theſe 
be E/paliers 1s to deaden the Volence of Winds, that 
f the tender Greens ard Plants which are encompaſſed 
1 by them may be ſerene and quet; and Experience 
* tells us, that the beſt Brick or Sone Wall, _— - 


7 


* 1 5 21 m i (ELK 
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ſect, this, for Wals being compact ard cloſe built, 


FJ + - BE 


wharloever is tender that grows near them, being 


c metimes rent in Picces, But the moſt tempeſtuous 


Winds beating againſt - theſe Eſpaliers; eſpecially if 
made cf Spruce - Fir, Holy, or Tem, they gently give 
way to its Force, without any manner of repulſe, 
and berc hy all tender Greens and Plants encompaſſed 
by ihem are ſafe and ſecure. rt. 
But. thoſe that deſign to make an Eſpalier of any 
of the five ſorts of Greens before mention d, and can- 
not ſtay till they are grown up, but want a preſent 


Wcurity for their tender Greens; herein the beſt 
vay will be, as we haue tryed and found by Ex- 


erience ) to proceed thus. Firſt lay out the Dimen- 
ſions for the ſaid Eſpalier of Ever Greens, make the 
Borders as before directed to thoſe Dimenſions, 
bich plant at the proper Seaſon with Spruce- Firs, 


r other; foremention'd hardy Greens, to the out- 


ounds of which all round, draw Parallt! Lines 

o the ſeveral ſides, 18 Foot diſtant from it, and 
ere make another Border all round, and mike a 
tame of Wood as is before directed: After which 
Plant this Border with large Em or Lymes, or an 
ff the before mention d Trees that thed- their Leaves 
The ſize and manner of Planting them is mention . © 
efore more at large; tho' for this uſe, the larger 
he Trees, and the higer the Frame, better. 
Theſe large Trees. will form themſelves thick witn 
eit Leaves, the firſt and ſecond Year, and aſterwards 
vill jo continue, and are of great dſe till the Eſpalie? = 
pf Ver green is grown up of a ſufficient Heigth, to 12 
de 2 ſecurity of it ſelf, alter which the ſaid B or 
mes may be taken up, and Planted elſewhere, in 
dme place not far off, either to make a View, or 

ome other proper place of Shade near to Houſes. 

c 8 And 
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And now as to what has here been humbly offer d, 
it may poſſibly be thought to proceed from ſome 
reſerve of ſelf intereſt, to thoſe of ous Profeſſion. 


To this we anſwer. 


That ſince the ſucceſs of our Induſtry hitherto hath 
Etabliſhe us a Reputation, amongſt ſo many Noble and 
Worthy Perſons as have been pleaſed to make uſe of our 
Servic2, we have no cauſe at all to apprehend the loſs 
of the continuance of their favour and good Opinions, 
or any need to ſeek it by mean and deceitful ways. 

Thoſe who will but conſider with what Freedom 

and Plainneſs we have endeavour'd to lay down the 
Directions we here Recommend, will ſoon, and in 
Juſtice too, abſolve us of any unworthy deſign, or | 
other than what is for the Publick Good; ſince there 
could not be indeed a readier way to ruin our Repu- 
tation, than thro' our ſilence to ſuffer Gentlemen, the 
noble Patrons and Encouragers of our Labourers (and 
who have been at fo great Charge and Pains to Culti- 
vate and Adorn their Gardens) to want the beſt Dire- 
ctions we can give; or a better to preſerve our Credit 
with them, than by diſcovering to all the World what 
(not by Conjecture only, but by long Experience, 
and our own many Years diligent Obſervation.) we 
find the beſt Expedients to keep and maintain them 
in theic Beauty. POLE 

It really grieves us mare to ſee a Garden of Curi- 
ous Plants miſcarry,thro* any of thoſe deſtructive Ac- 
cidents we have mention'd,than any advantage which 
may be thought to Accrue to us, by the ſupplies that 
are daily ferch'd from our Magazines and Nurſcriesg 
to repair and furniſh what is loſt, can be the leaſt 
ſatisfaction to us: It being our beſt and only true in- 
tereſt, that all we do ſhould proſper ; from ſuch in- 

couragement it is we are ſure to Thrive with the 
2 43 K 0 | Favour 
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Defence of Gardens. xxxv 
Favour and Good Will of thoſe who are pleaſed to 


a Bleſſing trom above. If Planting be undertaken in 
outh, with what pleaſure may a Perſon view the 
ucceſfive growths of his Induſtry, and in his own 
ime behold his new Plantation in much Maturity, and 


1 hen not only will a Reflection be grateful, but this 
1 Accommodation delightful. | 

x Fo Conclude, All we have here ſaid relating to 
s ME /alliers, and of their great uſe and Benefit, we a- 
„ {Wain Recommend to ſuch as would enjoy the moſt 


oble and luſt ructive Ornament of a Garden in varie- 
y of Greens, and preſerve them in a flouriſhing Con- 
ition. How contrary it is to our Inclination that a» 
y ſhould Miſcarry, we hope we have ingenuouſly 
eclared, in our giving the plaineſt Direction for their 
W reſervation, grougded on long Experience, which 
e a8 freely Communicate, as we ſhall farther do, if 


nis meets with Reception and Encouragement. 


-mploy us, and make good uſe of theſe Directions with. 
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'OF 
IFRUIT-GARDENS, 
AND 
Kitchen- Gardens. 


CHAP. I, and II. 


at a Gard ner ought to be well still d in the 
Culture of Fruit and Kitchen-Gardens. 


S Gardens ſeem to be in a perpetual motion, 
always acting either for good or ill, accord- 
ing to the good or ill Conduct of their Maſter; 

they ſeldom fail, either to recompence the Diligent 
d Ingenious, or ſeverely to puniſh the Lazy 
d Unskilful. There is daily ſome new thing to 
done, as to Sow, Plant, Prune, Palliſade; to 
e Plants grow, Legumes Imbeliſh, Trees Bloſ- 
dm, Fruit Knitting, then Thickning, Colouring, 
ip-ning, and at laſt to gather then: z and yet this 
neeſſiry a Skill is not ſo extremely difficult, as 
3 generally thought to be. For having had the 
lonour of being near Thirty two Years Director of 
[the Fruit and Kitchen-Gardens of the Royal Fami- 
„I do affirm, for the ſatisfaction of the Ingenious, 
at cis very eaſie to attain to as much Knowledge 
as 
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as is reaſonably neceſſary for the Curious, either t: 
avoid what mighr perplex them, or at leaſt pur cher 
in a Condition of enjoying their wiſhes ; provided du 
attention be given to the following Rules. 
The Firſt relates ro the Quality of the Ground, 
neceflary depths, Tillage, and Amendments, and th 
ordinary Modeling of uleſol Gardens, 
The Second concerns the Choice of Trees well qui 
lifed, either in or out of the Nurſeries; the Names 
the principal Kinds of Fruits of every Seaſon, to 
able to diſt inguiſh them, and what number of each th ; 
compaſs of his Garden may requife. To know how | 
prepare the Heads and Roots of Trees before they if 
put into the ground again, to place them at a conveiſ 
ent ditance, and in a good expoſure, and then 
know (if not all) yet at leaſt the Principal Rules 
Pruning, either as to Dwarfs, or Wall-Trees, Hf 
to pinch off ſome Branches that are over vigoroy 
to Palliſade ſuch as require it, to trim ſuch ulelW 
Budds and Sprigs as cauſe confuſion ; and laftly, 
give every one the Beauty they are capable of, 
The Third relates ro the making of Fruit gi 
Large, and Beautiful; to gather them prudently,aq 
eat them ſeaſonably. | 
The Fourth relates to Grafts on all forts of Fru 
Trees, whether in Gardens, or Nurſeries, both a 
time, and manner of applying them. 
The Fifth relates to the general Conduct of Kit 
en · Gardens, eſpecially to underſtand the pleaſure 1 
profit they may yield, in every Month of | 
Year. 
Theſe Articles not being many, the Curious m 
in a little time be fully inſtructed by the followi 
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C H A P. III. 


Au Abridgment of the Maxims of Card ning: 


Firſt ARTICLE. 
The: Qualification of the Earth or Soil. 


T HE Soil of a Garden is known to be good for 
Fruit” Trees, | | 

1, When all which the ground produceth of it 
ſelf, or by Tillage, is Beautiful, Vigorous, and A- 
bundant ; nothing poor or ſmall, which ſhould be 
ſtrong; or yellow, which ſhould be green; 

2. When in iſmelling to a handiul of Earth, it 
gives no ill ſcent. | 
; F When 'tis eaſie to Till, not over ſtrong, or 

4. When you handle it, tis mellow, without be- 
ing too dry and light like Turf Earth, or like gruund 
altogether Sandy. | 

5. When 'tis not over-moiſt, like Marſhy ground, 
or too hard, like Loomy ground, which is often 4: 
the bottom of good Meadows, coming near 19 ihe 
nature of ſtiff Clay. 

6. Laſtly, as to the Colour, it muſt be chiefly of 
blackiſh gray, and yet there's ſome rediſh that does 
very well; I never ſaw any both very white and 


good. 


. Second ARTICLE. 
Of the Depth of the Ground, 


T* the top appears good, you muſt have three foot 


deep of the ſame Earth, which is very material, 
„„ uud 


— _ 
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and of which you ought to be pretty well aſſured, by 
ſounding the ground in five or fix places 'tis a great 
Error to be ſatisfied with leſs depth for Trees. 


Third ARTICLE. 
Of Tillages. | 


TIlage the ofiner made, the better for Tree; 
there muſt be at leaſt four yearly, viz. | 
At the Spring, digging or ſtirring with Forks} 
At Midſummer by cleanſing and ſtirring the ſurface] 
© of the ground. | q 
At the end of Aug», the ſame as at Midſimms 
© and juſt before Minter, by well digging, and clean 
* ſing the ground from Weeds. 5 
* Beſides theſe ſtirrings, or diggings, i:s ſuppos 
that the ground be clear'd from Weeds, as often i 
© need requires, It muſt never be unmanur'd, no 
* trampled, nor beaten. | | 
* Small Plants, as Strawberries, Lettice, Succo 
ry, Sc. muſt be often Weeded. 


Fourth AR TICLE. 
Directions for Amendments. 


XL forts of Rotten Dung are excellent fol 
grounds us d for Kitchen-Garden-Plants,Sheep 
Dung when rotten, is good for moſt ſorts of tende 
Plants. 

But ic and moſt ſorts of Dung are of the greatel 
*uſe toall Plantations of Fruit-Trees, and a gegeri 
amendment, if thus apply d, viz. That is, 
* fenc'd Borders, againſt Walls, in Dwarf-Plantati 
* ons, or in Nurſeries, and ſuch like, which require 
amendment, the ground to be dugg, or eke 
Wich Forks in Auguſt, September, or Offcber, accot 
. 
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ing as a moiſt Seaſon ſhall offer it ſelf ;, after which, 
lay on the ſeveral ſorts of Dung, Sand, Chalk, Sea- 
Coal Aſhes, &c. as ſhall be moſt proper for the 
W nature of the Soil. Theſe Dungs being thus laid 
on, and ſpread abroad, the Winter Rains and Froſts 
will waſh it into the grourd, to nouriſh molt part 
of the Roots, and render the Earth healthy; and all 
© Trees or Plants growing thereon, will receive the 
full benefit thereof. And we are molt certain that 
by this ſort of Improvement, one Load will do 
more good, than two Load us d the common way 
of laying it on the ground, and Digging and Trench- 
ing of it in a foot or more under ground. There is 
near London, a fort of Street»Soil, fo call'd, becauſe 
it's the cleanſing of the Streets, wherein there is a 
great deal of Sea-Coal-Aſhes; this ſort of Soil is of 
very great uſe, with a little rotten Horſe-Dung, or 
Neats Dung mixt, and laid on Land as aforeſaid, 
eſpecially for all ſtiff and wer Land, it makes great 


; J. 
d, by 
Zreat 


Salt in it, by which it much enricheth the Soil, and 
hollows all ſtiff and wet Land, whereby the Wa ter 
paſſeth thro” the freer, 


Fifth ARTICLE. 


H E beſt and moſt convenient diſpoſition of 
| Fruit and Kitchen-Gardens, is in well regulated 

dquzres, ſo that it poſſible, the length may exceed 
he breadth. The breadth of the Walks mult be pro- 
portioned to the length and extent of the Garden, the 
arroweſt not leſs than fix or ſeven foot, the reſt in 
Squurcs, not to exceed fiften or twenty Fathom, or 
hirty or forty yards on one fide, to a little more 
r leſs on the other; they will be very well of ten 
r twelve'Fathoms on one ſide, to fourteen or fifteen 
on the other; common Paths for ſervice, ought to 
B 2 


improvement, for it contains a great quantity of 
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be about two Foot. No Kitchen-Garden can ſucceed 


Sixth ART IC LE. 


Rees fit for Planting muſt have a clean ſhining 
Bark. Shoots long and vigorous; ſound Root: 
and propoi tionate to the Stem, not too hairy, ſtreighn, 
and of one Stem. 


Seventh ARTICLE. 


* prepare a Tree for Planting, take off all thel 1 
hairy Roots, if they be dry, or dead, if not 
leave ſome ; preſerve a few thick ones, but cheifly thei 
youngeſt and beſt, which have a more rediſh and livch 
colour than the old ones, and muſt be Prun'd reaſons 
bly ſhort,only the bruis'd ends cut off on the lower de 
according to their thickneſ. In Dwarfs let the longel 
be not above eight or nine Inches, ia high Standaraſſ 
about a foot. A Roots be not bruis'd in raking up I 
it's better to leave them longer; more may be allow 
to Mulberries and Cherry-Trees; weak Tres 
according to their thicknels, may have three or foul 
Inches. Ik there be five or fix Roots {x reading 
* equaliy about the foot, and well plac'd, t 
enough. 


Eighth ARTICLE. 


1 N order to plant well, you ſhould chuſe dry wer 
ther, to the end that the Exrih, being dry, gu 
ealily fill up between the Roots, 


Fe time to Plant Fruic-Trees,and all other Tret 


char loſe their ln. which are cqually hardy, 
trol 
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ceed from the end of September, to the beginning of March, 
and ſometimes both ſooner and later. In wet 
ground, the Spring is better than September, or 
October. | 
Let not the end of the Root be above a foot in 
„che ground, cover the upper part of the Root with 
ming about eight Inches of Mould, then apply balf rotten 
Ret: Dung thereon, laying on that a ſmall quantity of 
Earth, after which, apply Fern, Litter, or Straw 
i thereon, which will keep the Roots warm in Win- 
ter, and moiſt in Summer. After the two Roots 
are Prun'd, cut the Stem to its de ſigned length, be- 


fore you Plant it. f 
The proportion of the heighth of the Body of the 


II the N 


f not Dwarf may be from 8 to 18 Inches. 

ly the High Standards about 6 or 7 foot, in all Soils; let 
liveh none of the Roots incline ſtraight downwards, bur, if 
ſons po ſfible, ſpreading on each fide. 

ſide Trampling or treading ſpoils ſmall Trees, but is 
ngeſſſ neceſſary to great ones, to ſecure them againſt the 


Winds. 

Set not too deep in any ground, eſpecially in wet 
ground, the ſhallower the better, and raiſe little Hills 
above the Roots, as before directed. 

Wall-Trees muſt be diſtanc'd by the goodneſs of 
the Earth, and height of the Wall. It the Walls 
are 12 foot high, let one Tree ſhoor up to garniſh the 
top, between two to garniſh the bottom, planting 
them within 5 or 6 foot of each other. But for Walls 
of 6 or 7 foot high, the Trees may be Planted at a- 
bout g foot diſtance. 


dard 
g UP, 
low ( 
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Ninth ARTICLE 


HIS relating all to Pruning, is referrd to 
L the Fourth Part, which Treats largely on that 


3 
- Subject. 


rod 
B 4. Tenth 
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+ Tenth ARTICLE. 


S to Eſpalliers or Wall- Fruits, the Branches ought] 
to by Pallifado'd or ſpread about May, by aff 
— diſpoſing of the Branches to the right and 
left, which incline to each ſide to avoid confuſion, a 
alſo in reſpect of Barrenneſs, and to avoid croffingſ * 
one another. But Barrenneſs being the greateſt defe& 
Croſſing muſt not be ſerupled, when Barrenneſs ca- 
not otherwiſe be avoided. 
Preſerve all the fine Branches which Peach-Treelf 
ſhoot out, unleſs they prove ſo numerous as to cauſ 
confuſion. However, if neceffity requre, cut lol 
ſome of the moſt unruly Branches; likewiſe rake away 
the Branches of falſe Wood, which ſometimes gros 
in the front of Pear Wall Tirees, as well as hal 
growing in the middle of Dwarfs, which is call'd 150 
Trimming of Budds, or uſe leſs Branches. 4 


_ Eleventh ARTICLE. 


H1S relates to the pathering, laying up, tl 4 

| ordering in the Store-houſe, ſuch Fruit Y # 
do not ripen upon the Tree; for which I referr 1 
to the Treatiſes upon this Subj. &, which are til 
7th, Bth, and gth Chapters of the 5:b Book. 


Twelfth ART1I CLE 


HIS Article being only of Graits, and Nuit 

ries the Reader is referr'd to the 11:h Chapt 
of the 5th Book, where the Author Diſcourſes 8 
large on theſe Subj: As. 


* Thirteent 
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Thirteenth ARTICLE. 


oupht HIS relates to Kitchen- Gardens, and the works 
by ar of every Seaſon, which is alſo referr'd to the 
t and 1/7, 24, and 2d Chapters of the 6th Part where the 
on, a Reader will find ſeveral uſeful Calendars, and Alpha- 
offingF ler, of works to be done, relating to the Proviſions 
lefet. BY for, and Products of every Month in the Year. 


__—_ 
C nnn... 
ad 


CHAP. IV. 


F this the Author makes no other uſe, than to 

write a tedious enumeration of the ſeveral 

WJ Qualifications requiſite to a good Gard'ner; all 

thoik which may be ſumm d up into the following ſhort 

d Character, Viz. 

He ſhould be neither too Old, nor too Young, 

Vigorous and Active, of good Capacity and Experi- 

ence, of known Diligence and Honelly, of good 

Nature and Affability; and no doubt but theſe Qua- 

„ a lifications will recommend him to any Perſon of Qua- 
uit iy. 
'r you oy 

re tic 


The End of the Abſtra#® of the Firſt 


Part. 


Soil proper for each ſort of Fruit. 
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OF 


AND 


Kitchen-Gardens. 


TOLL PART. Il 


1. Of the Conditions neceflary to a good Fruit 

and Kitchen-Garden. 
2, Of Earth in General. 
3. How to Correct the Defects in Gardens ready 
made. 
4. Of Cultivating Gardens, with an account of the 


[1 Shall here Treat of Foun Things. 


— — 


SWAP. L 
Of the Conditions neceſſary to a good Garden. 


HE Ground mult be good, whatever the 
Colour be. 


2. Tae Situation malt be favourable. 
3. A god Cynvenience for Water. 
4. Tne Ground to be upon a {mull Riſing. 


, 


7. Ot 
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I. 
5. Of an agreeable Figure, and good entrance. 
— 6. Enelos d with reaſonable high Walls. 
7. The acceſs to be eaſie and convenient. 
Let us now try whether theſe Articles, and the 
execution of them, be grounded upon ſufficient Rea- 
ſon, 


v4 by 


— 


CHAP. II. 
Of Earth in General. 


O contract our Author's many diſt inctions of 
Sands and Earth, we ſhall reduce them to Five 
General Heads. 

Thoſe that are moderately fat, unctuous, and ſtick - 
ing together, make ſtrong Earth. 

Others more inclining to it are Loomy Earth, ſuch 
as are extreme unctous make Clayey and heavy Earth, 
unfit for Culture. 1 

Of theſe ſome are black, red, white, and grey, 


ut BY but Colour is not very eſſential to the goodneſs of 
Soil, as we ſhall prove hereafter. 
ay The fourth is of the ſeveral ſorts of light and Sandy, 


which are of a hollow nature, and very proper towardy 
he he meliorating and manuring the heavy Earth before 
mention'd, s 

The Firſt is of a Sandy, Limy nature, in which ge- 

- IJ n:rally ſpeaking moſt Trees thrive beſt z and if it has 
a ſmall mixture ofStones in it, we find no injury in 
that, but rather a benefit to the Roots of the Trees 
therein Planted. Inf 
The large Cherry- Trees of the Vale of Mount 
the Morancy, and the fine Plumb-Trees of the Hills of 
o Mudon, inform what Soil is proper for Cherries, 
and what for Plumbs. Sometimes in a ſmall compaſs 
of ground there are veins of Earth extremely diffe- 
rent ; for Wheat grows well in many places, _— 


E 
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_ cloſe by perhaps the ground is fir only for Rye, and 
fo likewiſe for Grapes, and other Fruits, And many 
things ſuceed well in England, which will not thrive 
in France: And ſo on the Contrary. 


— 


CHAP. III. 
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<0 Of the neceſſary Conditions requiſite to a good 
"os J production muſt be vigorous, and numerous 
1 2. It muſt eaſily recover it ſelf, when worn out. 
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2+ It muſt have no ill taſte, or ſcent in it. 

4. It muſt be at leaſt 3 foot in depth. 

WAR | 5. Free from great ſtones, and eaſie to Till. 
6. Neither too moilt nor too dry. | 
Which Maxims I explain in the following Sections 

Viz. 

e, The Firſt proof of a good Earth is, when of 
it ſelt it prod uceth Trees having vigorous and nume- 
rous Branches, where the Plants grow with large thick 
Leaves, and the Trees grow up in few years, 

Secondly. The ſecond probt of good Earth is, that 

it eaſily repairs what injuries it ſhall receive by great 
Droughts, great Moiſture, or long Nouriſhment of 
Foreign Plants, tho much depends upon the ſituation. 
Therefore take it as a Maxim, that no Earth can be 
ſaid to be good, which ſhews not its Fertility by its 
Productions, and is likewiſe able to recover it ſelf 
when brought low, Theſe are the Earths for Fruit- 
Gardens, As for Kitchen-Gardens, I do grant, that 
having a full ſupply of Dung, and Water, the I- 

115 duſtrious Gard*ner may do Miracles. | 

_ -- Thirdly, The goodacfs of the Earth does alſo con- 

fiſt in having neither ſmell, nor taſte ; ſince all our 

i Fruits and Legumes will infallibly be tainted with 

„ | whatever. 
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whatever is ill or unſavoury in that kind; a convin- 
cing proof of which, are thoſe Wines that taſte of the 
Soil. 

The taſte and ſmell may be tried by ſmelling to a 
handful of it, or ſoaking it in Water, and ſtraining it 
thro a Linen Cloth. : 

Legumes require not ſo much nicety, becauſe the boy- 
ling throws off. what might be unpleaſing to the taſte. 

Fourthly, A farther enquiry into good Earth, is to 
ſound the depth of the ground, to try if it be at leaſt 
2 foot of as good Mold at the top is; and if (with 
long uſe ) this Earth become almoſt worn out, yau 
may recover it, by throwing what lay at the bottom 
up tothe top. | 

Without this choice of ſufficient depth of Earth, 
your Trees and Legumes will grow yellow and ſick, 
many of them periſh, and atter five or ſix years pati- 
ence, when you expect the benefit, you'l be oblig d 
to be at the expence of a new Plantation. 

Fifthly, A good Earth, without being too light, ought 
to be eaſie to Cultivate, pretty tree from great Stones; 
if tbere's but a few, they do little or no harm. 

Light Moulds do very much multiply the Roots of 
Plants, by drinking in the Rains, and Watering, and 
makes eaſie paſſage for the Roots to run in; they are 
alſo eaſily impregnated and kept warm by the Sun, 
and conſequently quick in production 

Earth which is too ſtrong and cuts like Loomy 
or ſtiff ground, is apt to cloſe and grow hard, to 
ſuch a degree, that Rains or Watering will ſcarce 
ſoak into them; ſuch Earth is naturally inclin'd to 
rggtenneſs, is cold and backwards in productions, 
keeps a continual moiſture at bottom, apt to ſplit and 
crack in great heats, inſomuch that they are incapa- 
ble of Culture, prejudicial to Trees and Plants that 
have newly taken Root, by uncovering ſome, and 
breaking others. | 


but 
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gut all fuch Grounds as are ſo Riff, are 
© to Trees, without care be taken, which in all Plat 

. ing ought to be very high ( nay rather) on the top 

© the Ground, than in it, railing a ſufficient quantit 

of good Earth to the Roots of each Tree, ſo this 
* when the Roots of the Trees ſhoor, they have t 
© benefit of the beſt Erth that lies on the top of th th 
*Ground, and are not confin'd in the wet Earl 
© which the nature of the ground produces, as the 
© would be when planted low in all thoſe ſorts 
© Grounds. Bur there is an excellent Method for Mh 
* nuring and M-liorating of ſuch Grounds, by diggity 
it up in the Winter, and laying on a Cat of a c 
* tain fort of Dung call'd Smet. Soil ; as is explain ir 

© more at large in 5th Pape of the Firſt Part. 7 

We come now to the Cure of the defects of 1 w 
Earth too light and dry. 

The Firſt Expedienc is to remove as (och of cy 
Sandy Earth as will amount to 3 foot deep, and 4 
terwards fill that up with as good Earth as you ca 
get, of a ſliffer nature, with a good mixture of Cow: 
Dung. 

l 7 for the removing of ſuch dry Earth as the Au th; 
© thor defcribes, undoubtedly the Directions may be tus 
good for a Prince's Pocket; but this being defigrdf br. 
„for the publick good, and fir the uſe of all honey . 
Country Gentlemen, it may be accomplifh'd withou 
* that Charge; viz. In bringing 1 in a certain quan- 

«rity of more ſolid Earth mixt with Cow dung, to 
mix wich the other Earth, which will conduce met 
to the improvement of it. 

The Second is to keep the Cultivared Places lan 
what lower than the Walks, that the Water whit 
falls upon them, may run into that Ground, © 

Or. * Thirdly, throw into thoſe Cultivated Places 
the Snow which ſhall happen to lie upon the Wall 
and other parts near at hand, during the Winter, * 


| wirad of a Lettzy from Leyden. - ; 
* Mr; Adrian Steckhoven, a Gardener and Flos 
in the. Neighbourhood of this City, having foreſeen 
two Years ago, that the Piſang he has in his Garden 
would blow this Lear, me Thing happen'd ac- 
cordingly, exactly as he foretold, for it has not only 
put out its Flowers, but alfo ſhews already its Fruit. 
This admirable Plant is call'd by the Indians Pican 
and Mole; bur in Holland it is commonly known 
by the Name of Adam's Apple, or the Apple of Para- 
dice. Mr. Steckhoven, by his great Care, and the 
Ooſervations he made in the Eaſt-Iagies, has brought 
this Plant to a much ggeater Degree of Perfection 
than ever was known in thts Country. It is ac- 
tually 14 Feet high; and the Leaves, Which are of a 
bright Greea aud tranſparent, are fix Feet long and 
22 Inches broad. Tne Fruit, which according to 
the Opinion of ſome learned Men, was what 
tempted our firſt Parents, is fb" inexpreſſivly beauti- 
ful, that it raviſbes the Sight, and raiſes the other | 
Senſ's to an Extacy. Mr, Steckhoven propoſes to 
pulliſh his Remarks upon the Vegetation and Im- 
[rovement of this wonderful Plant. | 
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Theſe Experimenrs we have perſuaded our Friends 
to practiſe, with great ſucceſs. N \ 
Sometimes there lies water about three foot under- 
ground, as it commonly happens at the bottoms of 
Vales, or where there lies a good black Sand; this 
ware r is naturally raiſ'd to the top, always keeping 
the Earth in good temper for production. Whereas 
on the contrary, water lying within a foot, or ſomes 
what more, being there ſtopt by Chalk, Stone, or 
i Clay ; if fome way be not found to diſcharge 
this water, the Soil will grow cold, rotten, and ſtark 
nought. | 
In Cold Countries light Earth is to be preferr'd, be- 
cauſe tis made warm by a ſmall Heat; but on the con- 
trary in Hot Countries, a ſtrong fat Soil is beſt, the 
heat not ſo eaſily penetrating, or drying up the Plants 
Therefore happy are they who pitch upon a fertile 
Soil, without taſte, ſufficiently deep, moderately 
light, pretty free from ſtones, neither too ſtrong and 
moiſt, nor too light and dry. 


* 


— 


CHAP; IV, 
Of other Terms us'd in diſcourſing of Earth. 
Of worn. out Earth. 


He moſt Fruitful Earth will in time be worn 

out by the multitude of its productions; I 

mean ſuch as are forced upon it: but where it bears 
hat is only natural and voluntary, as the ground cf 
a good Meadow, it ſuffers no detriment ; but when 
you go about ro force it to produce Saine- Toin, 
Wheat, or any Grain that is a ſtranger to it, you! 
ſoon find it to ſlacken and abate of its Crop, and in the 
end grow poor, and want help to put it into heart 
again. | All 
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All Earth according to the difterent quantities and 
kinds of Salt wherewith it abounds, ſhoots forth ſe- 
veral different kinds of Plants, ſometimes altogether 
and at the lame time: witneſs the ground of good 
Meadows. The like may be aid of Grounds long 
us'd for Vineyards, Woods, Foreſts, Orchards, Gc. 
which when deftroy'd, we cannot expect that they 
ſhould ſucceed again witn the fame Plants, beca uſe 
its too much waſted. But it may do well for ſmaller 
Plants, as Por-Herbs, Peaſe, Beans, Ge. In this 
the Gard'ner muſt ſhew his skill, in knowing what 
Plants ſhculd ſucceed each other. But if he ſhould 
be oblig'd to Plant new Trees, in the room of others 
that are dead, then there is ſome work to be done; 
of which hereafter. The manner of imploying Earth 
you will find more at large in the Treatiſe of Kit- 


chen-· Gardens. 


Of Fallom- Earth. 


Fallow, or Earth that lies at reſt, is ſuch as is left 
unemploy'd, in order to recover and re-eſtabliſh its 
former truitfulneſs ; whether by the Influence of the 
Stars, or Rains, | determine not; but tis plain that 
good Earth having been much impair'd, if laid Fallow, 
and a little Dung laid thereon, or Straw burnt upon 
it, will eaſily recover its natural Fertilicy. 


07 Tranſported Earth; 


This Expedient of Tranſporting Earth is ſeldom 
us d, unleſs when a Garden is ro be made in a plag 
where there is none that is good, ſuch Earth does 
really improve by thus removing of it, and is evident ; 
which proceeds either from the Air, or elſe by ma- 
king of it looſer, and more penetrable to the 
Roots. OE 5590 

of 


4 Of New Earth. 
d New Ear th is ſuch as never ſerv'd to the Nouriſh: 
wen of any Plane, viz. ſuch as lies Thr. e Foot deep, 


„ Wor as far as you can go, if it be really Earth; or elſe 
Earth that has been a long time built upon, tho for- 
meriy it did bear Plants, both which ſorts are ex- 
treamely good both for Flats, and Trees, Or likewiſe 
Earth out of ſume Rich Paſture Ground, of a Sandy 
Lamy Nature wh te Cattle have been long a time fed, 

is of excellent uſe for molt ſorts of Plants, eſpecially if 


1 it has been thrown up in heaps to meliorate, and have 
e; ken the Winter Froſts, it will be ſo much the better. 


Of the Coleur of Good Earth, 


There is good and bad of almoſt all Colovrs, but 
tis the blachiſh gray that pleaſeth moſt, and has had 
he approbation of former Ages. I have often met 
vich reddiſh and whitiſhExrths that have been incor- 
parable, but ſeldom any quite white that deſervd 
hat Character. There is ſome that is black on the 
op of Hills,and alto in Vales, which i is only a dead 
arch; the moſt certain Argument of it's goodaels, 
the Strength, Vigour, Beau:y, and 5 of the 
ans and Herbs Tat 1 if n 


CHAP. V. 
* Of the Situation of Gardens. 


A S to a Kitchen-Garden, little Vallies or low 
Grounds are to be preferred to all other Situ- 
tions, and have commonly all the advantages that 
in well be delir'd, the Mold eaſi and of ſufficient 

C | depth, 
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depth, tis fatten'd by the Neighbouring Hills: L.. 
gumes grow here: Eiſie and plenty Waterings are u 
hand. But then they are liable to laundations by 
which Aſparagus, ' Artichoaks, Strawberries, &c. are u 
rerly deitroy'd, when they come to be long ove 
flow d. 

As for Fruit Gardens, certainly Ground Moderat 
ly dry, and indifferent high are the beſt, provide 
it be good in it ſelf, and deep enough. 

If Choice Fruits grow not fo large on ſuch Grot 0 
yet it is recompenſed in the beauty of the Colo 
goodneſs of Taft, and Forwardneſs. How deli ci 
are the Winter Thorns, Berg mots, Lanſac, Pei 
Oins, Louis Bonnet, &c. growing upon an elevai 
Ground, comper'd to thoſe in a Meadow-groul 
which ſhews the importance of the Situation of Fy 
Gardens, But for Fruits and Legumes, nothing 
beter than a riſing Ground, if good ia it ſelf, 
Waters above conſtantly waſhing,bur not ſtayiogy 

on it, affords it a proper temper, the Sun perfor 

ing its part, and freeing it from the . 
which MarſhyGrounds are always ſubject to. 


1 


— — 


cHae. vi 


of the Expoſure of Gardens, and what ma 
0 or ill iu either of them. 


Here are Four ſorts of Expoſitions, Eaft, 
South, and Nerth, Tate Terms amon 
mers, ſignitic the contrary to what they do bg 
grapbers: For the Card ner only intends thoſe | 
or Walls of the Garden upon which the Sun dif 
ſhines, and in what manner it ſhines the whole! 
either as to the whole, or as to ſors lades ot: t- 

for inftance, . a 
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If the Sun at his Rifing, and all the firſt half of the 
Day, continues to ſhine upon one fide, that is the 
Eaſt ſide 3 that upon which the Sun ſhines the latter 
half part of the Day is the Net; that part where it 
ſhincs longeſt in the whole Day is the South; and that 
ſide on which ic ſhines leaſt, is the North. Tis 
true, that whatever Situation a Garden is in, it muſt 
ave all the Aſpects of the Sun, except ſuch as lie 
gainſt Hills, or the ſides of Mountains; ſome have 
the riſing, others the ſetting Sun: Bur for ſuch as 
are ſiuated upon open Plains, the difference of the 
, W-xpoſure is not ſo ſenſible. | 

if your Garden be of ſtrong Earth, and conſequent- 
ly Cold, the South Expoſure is beſt. 5 

If it be Light, and Hot, then the Eft is to be pre- 
fen d: A Souther Expolition is often ſubject to great 

inds, from the middle of Augaſt, to the middle of 
D ober; for which the Stalk; as the Virgoules, Vert 
angles, St. Germines, Ge, ſuſfer much; others do 
ter reſiſt the Winds, as the Thorry- Pears, Ambretes, 
a Chaſſeries, Dry- Martins, &c. 

Note. That where the Author ſpeaks of the Vir- 
* poules, Vert-Longuer, St. Germines, &c. Planted 
Standards, it's to be underſtood in reference to 
'Frarce; for here in England they require a good 
* Seach Wall; for if they are planted either Stan- 
"dards or Dwarfi, it's very rare that they ſuc- 
' ceed, | 
The Eaſtern Expolure is ſubje& to North Eaſt 
inds, which withers the Leaves and new Shoots, 
:{pecially of Peach-Trees, blowing down much Ker- 
el, and Stone. fruit; moreover the Eaſtern Wall- trees 
ave little benefit of the Rains, which ſeldom come 
dut from the Weſt. 
The. Weftera Expoſure dreads the North. Mist 
| inds in the Spring, and the Autumn Winds, thoſe 
- Wihrowers down of Fruits. | 

; 5 AS 
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As for the Northern Aſpect here in England, vt 
© find it moſt proper for Baking Fruits, eſpecially 
&« Pears ; alſo ſome ſorts of P;umbs, and Morelia Cher: 
& ries may be planted there, to ſucceed the Cherria 
& planted in other Expoſures, 

In ſhort, all Expoſitions have their perfection 
and imperfections ; we muſt take our beſt advantaęi 
of the firſt, and uſe our beſt skill to defend ou 
ſelves againſt the laſt. 


n 


— * — 


r 
Of the Conveniencies of Waterings for Garden 


— 


"T'HE Spring and Summer are ſubj:ct ro greg 
Heats, and Scorchings ; for which reaſon, th 
Legumes or Plants of that Seaſon, acquire the larg 
thickneſs, ſweetneſs, and delicacy which they ought 
ha ve; but will be always bitter, hard, and inſipid, u 
leſs helpt by long Rains, which are very uncertain; 
elſe plentiful Waterings, which we ought to have: 
command: And there fore tho' ſmall Plants, as Scrav 
berries, Greens, Peaſe, Beans, Sallads, Sc. may be fi 
plied by Rain, yer Artichoaks of a year or two 
growth muſt have a Pitcher two or three times a wetl 
to every Root, elſe Gnats will annoy them; the Head 
will be ſmall, hard, and dry, and the Suckers wi 
only produce leaves. 
During Seven or Eight Months, there is general 
a neceſſity of watering all that grow in Kitchen · Gu 
dens, except Aſparagus. But April and May bein 
the wo Months for blaſting, and drought, there 
often a neceſſity of watering every new plant 
Tree, nay ſometimes thoſe that have ſtore of gree 
Fruit, eſpecially if the Earth be dry and light, m 
be watered till Auguſt, leſt the Fruit prove ſa 
ſtony, and not palatable. nh 
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The moſt common, but worſt of Waterings is that 
of Wells; tis true, tbey are neceſſary, where no bet» 
ter can be had; but Rain-water, or Rivers, or a 

anal, or Pond well ſtored with Pipes, to diſtribute 
water into the ſeveral parts of a Garden, are the 
Soul of Vegetation, 


— 


—_— — 
9 


[lat the Garden ought to be partly upon a Le- 
vel, Of a Pleaſant Figure, and well plac d 


Eutrauce. 


CHA P. VIII, and IX, 


F, 
” 


. 


' 1 2 


leſome :t 


5 uſe, may fail to replenith the Not of the Trees, Ge. 
The beſt Figure for a fre or Kitchen Garden, and 
molt convenient for Culture, is a-beautitnl Square of 
ſtraight Angles, being once and a half, ik not iwice fo 
Jong as tis broad, iz. From Forty yards, o 
wenty, or Twenty Four; from Eighty yards, to 
birty Six. or Forty; from one Hundred and Sixty 
yards, to Eighty, one Hundred, or one Hundred and 
Twenty ; for from Squares it's maſt eaſie to raiſe uni- 
om Beds of Strawberries, Artechoaks, Aſparagus, & Co 
or of Chervil, Parſly, Ge. which cannotwell be done 
in an irregular Figure. | 

It the Kjztchen Garden be large, the Entrance 
ſhould be juſt in the middle of that part . 


C 3 


— 
— 4 
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the broad ſides, as Letter B. 


the moſt extent, as appears by the Figure at the 
point A, in order to face an Alley, which being of 
the whole length of the Garden, will appear ſtately, 
by dividing of chewhole length of the Ground int two 
equal parts, each of theſe compoſing Squares or Ploy 
too long in proportion to their breadth, muſt be ſuby 
divided into ſmaller parts. — * LE 
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 Pag ga, 4 1 „ 
The Entrance would not appekr ſo well WT 
When under a neceſſity, I have made fine Gat 
which have had their Entrance at one of the Cornet! 
ſuch is the Kitchen Garden at Rambouiller, and yet n 
body finds fault, becauſe the Entrance faces à fn 
Alley, bordered all along with Eſpaljers, or Wil 
full of Fruit. "ons _. 
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And tho? this Figure be not the moſt perfect, yet 
of WW bave made a tne Kitchen-Garden of 220 yards in 
ength, and 120 broad, reſt mbling the Figure of a 
ozenge; and tho* the Entrance has been made in 
She middle of the narroweſt fide 4, yet'tis not eaſie 
o dinguiſh ſo ſmall an irregularity z for tho the 
Angles are not equal. it nevertheleſs hinders the 
plats from ſeeming perfect in their proportion. 


— 


— 4 1 | 


| CH AP. X, and XI, 


{Garden muſt be wel inclos'd with Wall, and 
8 not far diſtant from the Houſe. + | 


N all well garniſhed, Dwarfs well ordered, ayd 
vigorous; all ſorts of good Fruits of every Sea- 
on, fine Beds and Plats furniſhed with all ſorts of Le- 
mei, clean Walks of proportionable largeneſs, neat 
Boders well Hill' d with uſeful things, a well con- 
d variety of what is neceſſary in a Nircben Gar- 
I for all Seaſons) theſe are the things that we 
AW ught to have in our Gardens, and ſetting aſide all 
anner of Proſpects, a Garden ought to be incloſed 
vith Wals; for beſides the ſhelter they afford againſt 
rouble ſe me Winds, and Spring Froſts, it is impoſ- 
ible to have early Legumes, and fine Fruit: without 
he help of them; beſides many things that would 
carce be able to grow in the hotteſt part of Summer, 
re affected by wht Cavour of a Wall. 
In ſhort VAI at 


B:.£.V9..$. LOVED”: 


ar#b-neceflary,that to multiply them, 
make as mat y Mile Gardens near the great one as [ 
arfwhereby I hade more Wall Fruit, and better ſhelter. 

Thoſc Perſons who have ſeveral Gardens, tis ne- 
eſſary that thoſe for Flewers and Shrubs, we mean the 
arterr*s ſhould face the principal aſpect of the Houſe 
or nothing can be more Charming, than to ſte at all, 
| C4 timo 


b, ® "2 
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times on that {ide an agreeable variety of a ſucceſſ 
of Flowers; therefore without prejudicing the 
terre, we place our Garden in the beſt ground we g 
find near the Houſe, of a convenient acceſs, 
Such as can have but one Garden,it will be * 76 
to employ i it in Fruits and Legumes,than in Box 30 
plats; in ſuch a caſe, if the Garden be indifferent lang 
twill be convenient to take the neareſt part of it it 
Parterre leaving the reſt for things of uſe and neceſ 
If the place be not large, then make no Pr 
but reſolve to cmploy it in Plants for ule, placing 
moſt pleaſant. part of the Kitchen Garden molt 
ſight of the Houſe, A fine well plac'd Arber 
ſhelter in caſe of a ſtorm, or to yeiw the Cultus 
the Ground, vill not do amiſs, 


— Ly ld ”: TY - "—_ 


cnae. xu, 4 

| How toCorred deſetjveGround, either as tot 1 
lity, or want of quantity. 4 

TH E defects of Earth may be reduced to 1 
* Particulars, 4 
1. Bad Earth. Ws 

2. Indifferent. | 1 


3. lndifferent good, but not enough of it. 4 

4. To haye no Earth at all. A 

5. Tho the Earth be never ſo good, yer the g 
moiſture to which it may be ſubjecg, my make ith 
capable of improvement by Culjace, a 
1.᷑. If the Ear th be defective, r. . it linke 
is meer dead, watery Loom, or elſe ſtony, gragell 
or full of Pebles, or only dry Sand. In this Cui 
muſt be taken away to the depth of Three foot i 
principal places of the Garden, wiz. for Trees, 
long rooted Plants, and T'wo Foot for | {ſer Bt Pla 


n 
y 


filing it up with the beſt Mcuid you can get; and if 
this be intended for the Garden next the Houſe, 
it ought to lie TWo or three Foot lower than the 
Houle, from whence there ought to be a Balluſter, 
with ſome ſteps to come down into this Garden, 
which is a great Ornament, 

© But as to what has been ſaid heretofore, as relatin 
to a Prince's Pocket, this may do very well, but the 
Charges being ſo great, it will be beſt to uſe the 
* aforeſaid Directions, in bringing in a certain quantity 
oft Dung and Earth of a more agreeable temper, to 
imermix therewith. 

As to the Second Caſe, in which the Ground ha- 
ving a ſufficient depth, yet the Earth is nevertheleſs 


tough and moiſt, or elſe too much worn out; in this 

caſe, care muſt be taken to mend it by mixing new 

Earth with it, with this caution, that you mix loomy 

Earth with what is too light, and ſandy mould, with 

that which is too tough, and that which is really 

good, with that which is worn out, unleſs you intend 
it ſhould recover it ſelt by reſt. 
And as for improving of it hy Dung, obſerve 
© that all moilt Dung, ſuch as Cow-Dung, is proper 
"to be mixt with light Earth, and Dung of a light 
* nature to be mixt with heavy Clay, or Cold loomy 
Earth. 

3. If it be really good, but not enough of it to 
make Three Foot deep, you muſt conſider whether 
the top of the Earth be of ſufficient heighth; il it be, 
then all that is naught muſt be removed, and good 
added, to make up the depth requir'd. g 
olf the waters are naturally in the Earth, they muſt 
either be turn'd aſide at a diſtance, by Gutters, or 
Drains; or elſe you muſt raiſe the whole Plats, or 
only the great Bed: upon ridges, making deep Fur- 
rows to ſerve for Paths. : * 
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but indifferent, either too dry and light, or too 


I 


* EFF 
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If theſe moiſtures are only occaſion d by great 


Rains, you muſt uſe the ſame Remedy, by 1 the 
Em 23 _ Gureers or Drains to N it off. 


— — 


— 
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CHAP. XIII. „ 2908 


T Chapter treats of the Slopings, Railings * 

fallings in a Garden, and is judg d to be of no 
© uſe, by reaſon of the infinite varieties which are to 
© be found in Grounds, and for which no certain Di 
* rections can be laid down. i 


"CHAP. XIV, xv. XVI, and XVI. 


of the Diſtribution of the G ö of a Frui 
and K trchen-Garden. 


7 Good Kitchen Garden ought to be plentiful i in 
its productions, agreeable to the Eye, and con- 
venient for Walks and Culture. To which purpoſe, 
it ſhould be employ'd with all the good order and 
prudence that may be, with Plants and Seeds ſuited 
to the ſeveral parts of it: It muſt be diſtributed into 
convenient Squares or Plats, with Walks very neat, 
well placed, and of ſuitable fiz2, which muſt never be 
narrower than five or fix Foot, be the Garden never 
ſo ſmall ; and oughtnor to exceed Eighteen or Twens 
ty be the Kitchen Garden never ſo large. 
la a ſmall Garden, the Entrance ought to be in the 
midſt of that breadth, wich only one Walk of N 
Six Foot. 
The Author enlargeth farther, about the differ. 
& * enos of Walks, which is judged needleſs; as alſo 
© what he adds farther i in this Chaprer, relating to 


1 „ which is nothing advantageous to 1 
5 Reader 
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« Reader, and not fit to be put in practice 1 in Eng- 
land, according to the method us d in France, where 
* Efpalliers are more Frequent than Walls. 
For a Garden of Twenty or Twenty Four yards, 
„ pether the Entrance be at the middle or on one fide ; 
n both Caſes the works ought to be ſeven Foot broad, 
may Eight or Nine, in that while? is parallel to the 
Front of the Houſe, 


CH A p. xvm, ** K 


"FH ES E Chapters Treats of Gere of out; 
dus Sizes, from Thirty to Forty Yards; from 
*Fifry to Sixty, and fo on, proceeding to Gard ens 
"of an extraordinary ſize, but the Directions are 
dg d to be of very lictle or no uſe, 


CH AP. XX, and XXI. 


Of the manner of Cultivating ful. brd 
and of Tillage. 


F we would have our Tree, particularly our Dwarft 
and tall Standards, well ted, very vigorous, and 
agreeable to ſight, we muſt take Care. 

1. That they be not too near one another. 

2. That no ſorts of Plants be near them, which may 
inwardly ſteal their nouriſhment, or outwardly hindet 
the qr: and helps they are to receive by Rain, 
or De WCW. 

Lake care to keep the Erb * light and clean; 
2nd therefore often Cultivated, that the Earth may be 
nouriſhed both by the Rains, Sun, and Dews, T'o which 
end, we muſt be careful to till, "amend, and cleanſd 
the Ground, as ofcen as it requires | 4 
What 


— — 72 


— 
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5854 What Tillage is. GY 


| 
Tillage is a moving or ſtirring, which being per. 
farm'd on the top of the Ground, enters ta a certain 
2 and makes the lower and upper parts change 


— that is hot and dry, muſt be Til '4 in Sum. 
mer time, either a little before, or whilit i: Ratns, or 
foon after, or when there is like ly hood of more; at 
which time, you can neither Till too often, nor too 
deep; but (by the Rule of Contraries ) they wuſt 
ſeldom be III d in very hot weather, unleſs they be 
water d immediately after. 

Earth that is cold, ſtrong, and moiſt, — never Ml 
be Til d in time of Rain, but rather during the greateſt 
Heate. 
But we find that there are ſeveral Grounds tha i 
will not work till after Rains; at which time it's the 
beft time for Tilling, and bringing it into Order. | 

The trequent Tilling binder part of the goodneſs of i 
the Earth from being waſted by the growth and nou - 
riſhment of ill Plane. but theſe Tillings are not wholly 
fufficient, unleſs care be taken to Hoe and pull up thoſ i 
i Weeds which ufually grow in Summer and Au 
tumn, and multiply without end, if ſuffer d to tun u 
Seed, But (by the by) you wut know, that in thi 
times that Trees bloſſom, and Vines (hoot, Tillage! i 
= dangerous. | 

To dry Earths, I allow a large Culture or Tillage 
at the entrance of Winter, and the like as ſoon as 'ii 

ft; that the Snows and Rains of the Winter and 

pring may eaſily fink into the Earth. But to ſtrong 
and moiſt Earth ] allow bur ſmall Tillage i in Octo, 
only to remove the Weeds and ſtay to give them 
large one at the end of April, or beginning of Mg 
when the Fruit is perfectly Rait, and the great Mor 
ſture's over. 
ain. 
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Rain-water ſeldom ſinks above a Foot deep, but 
water of Snow Two or Three Foot, as being much 
heavier than R2in-water, and as it melts ſlowly and 
by degrees from the undermoſt part of the Maſs of 
Snow, {o it ſoaks with more eaſe, not being hindred 
by the Wind or Sun. 

Therefore 1] dread much Snow upon ſtrong moiſt 
Grounds, and order it to be remov'd frum about the 
Frut-Trees. So in dry Earth | gather it as a Maga» 
zine of moiſture to the Southern Expoſitions, 


» 


C HAP. XXII, and XXIII. 


Of Amendments, or Improvements and 
Dungs. 


Mendments are a bettering and improving of 
Earth, which improvement is made with all forts 
of Dungs, according to the temper and employment 
of the Earth, As for Inſtance there muſt be a great deal 
of Dung to produce Pot+herbs, which grow abundantly 
in a ſhort time, and quickly ſucceed each other in a 
{mall compals of Ground. Oa the other ſide, Trees 
require bur little or none for their Nouriſhment, be- 
cauſe being ſo long a growing. they make but inconſi · 
derable productions, compar d to the Ground they 
take up; and tho' they remain long in the ſame 
place, yet by the help of their roots, which ſtretch to 
the right and lefr, they make a ſhift to pick upfar 
and near the nouriſhment that is fit for them. 
No ſince the great defects of Earth are too much 
moiſture, coldneſs, and heavineſi, alſo lightneſs, and 
an inclination to parching, ſo amongſt Dung, ſome 
are fat and cooling, as that of Oxen, and Coms; 
others hot and light, as that of Sheep, Horſes, and 
Pigeons, Ge. And whereas the Remedy A” have 
irtues 
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Virtues contrary to the Diſtemper it is to Cure; there. 
fore hot and dry Dungs muſt be us'd in cold, moiſt, 
heavy Earths, and Oxen and Cow-Dung in lean dry 
light Earths, to make them fatter and cloter. 

Not that theſe two forts, tho the principal are 
the only materials for amendment of Earth; for up. 
on Farm-Lands, all ſorts of Stuffs, Linen, Fleſh, 
Skin, bones, Nails, Hoofs of Animals, Dirr, Urine, 
Excrements, Wood, Fruit, Leaves, Aſhes, Straw, 
all manner of Corn or Grains, Soot, Cc. In ſhort, 
all thatis upon or in the Earth ( except Stones and 
Minerals ) ſerve to amend and better ir. 
 * The reſt of this Chapter our Author makes uſe of M 
* in Philſuphizing. which is little to our purpoſe, 
* who have regard only to his experience, and matter 
* of fact; we proceed therefore to that of Dungs. 


Of Dung. 


In Dunz, there are two peculiat properties; One 
is to fatten the Earth, and render it mare Fruitful; 
the other to produce a certain ſenfible heat, capabl: 
of producing ſome conſiderable effect. The laſt i 
ſeldom found but in Horſe and Mule-Oung, new! 
made, and ſtill a little moiſt; which indeed is dl 
wonderful uſe in our Garders in the Winter ; it then 
animating and enlivening all things, and performing 
the Office which the heat of the Sun does in Sum: 
mer; for being laid in Couches, it affords us all thi 
Novelties of the Spring; as Cucumbers, Radiſhs, 
ſmall Salads, and Melons, and all theſe long before 
Nature can afford them. In great Froſts it tupgli 
us with Greens and Flowers, and which is very ras 
early Aſparagus. 

When tis old, the heat being wholly paſt, but 
not rotten, it preſerves from the Cold what the Frok 
might deſtroy, and therefore tis us d in Winter u 

/ cove 


* 
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cer Fig- Trees, . Artichoaks, | 
all of great value in Gard ung; and after all, being 


Succory, Sellery, '; De 


totten, it ferves to amend the Ground. 
The time for Amendments is from the beginning 
November, till towards the end of March, becauſe this 
Dung would be of no uſe in the Earch, it the Rains did 
not rot it; ſuch as is us d at other times, only grows 
dry and muſty, and fo far from being kind, that tis 
pernicious and fatal to Vegetables; for where there is 
alorge quantity of it, a multitude of large white Worms 
breed in it, which gnaw all the tender things they 
meet with all. Now fince the Winter is the only fit 
time for amendment, our Garden muſt not loſe any 
it of it, neither minding the Quarters of the Moon, 
nor the Winds, wharever they be, they being only 
troubleſome and uſleſs Obſervations ; and fit only to 
ſet off a viſionary and talkative Gard rer. | 
Sometimes there is a neceſſity of Dunging largely, 
and pretty deep in the Ground, and ſometimes tis 
enough to turn the top lighity. 
look upon Sheep's Dung as the beſt of all Dunge, 
and moſt promoting fruitſulnefs in all forts of Earch, 
the Treatiſe of Orange Trees will ſhew more hurticu- 
ly how I value it above all others; La Poudret, and 
the Dung of Pigeons and Poultry I ſeldom uſe, the 
one is too ſtinking, and the other is full of little Fleas 
very prejudicial to Plants. W 5 
The Leaves of Trees rotted in ſome moiſt plate, 
are rather Soil than Dung ; and are better ſpread to 
ſecure Earth from parcb ing, than to warm the inſide 
of it. | | 
@ Terreou, or Soils, that Dung, which having ſerv'd 
for Couches, or Hot-Beds, is confum'd to that de- 
gree, that it becomes a ſort of Mould z which then 
is employ'd no longer tor Dung to fatten, but like 
Earth for {mall Plants, that may be laid Seven or 
Eight Inches deep upon new Bud, for _—_ | _ 
TREE iſhes 
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diſhes, and Legumes, that are to be tranſported, ot 
to remain, as Melons, Cucumbers, hard Lettuce Ge, 
about Two Inches thick. It is alſo laid over Earth 
new ſown at Spring, and in Summer, when they are 
100 dry of themſelves, and ar: ſubject to harden and 
chop by heat, by which the Seed weuld dry up, and 
not be able to get thro the hardneſs of the Earth; iſ 
in ſuch caſe, tis us d to preſerve the moiſture obs 
tain'd by Tillage, and Waterings, and to hinder the 
Birds from picking of the new Seeds. 

Aſhes of all ſorts, would be of great uſe in Amend 
ments, if we had enough ot them; but that not being i 
poſſible we uſe them only about the feet of ſome F- 
Trees, and others, 

Some value Turf for Amendments, but I look upon 
it as only fit to produce of it ſelf, not ro make another 
Earth Fruitful. I have a great value far the Earth un- 
der the Tuiff, as tis new Earth, never wrought, and 
conſequently fruitful, and good for Fruit-Trees : 
or elſe ſo, after the ſame manner as ] have causd 
Dungs to be employ d for deep Amendments. | 


yg” 


CHAP. XXIV, 


«as 
— —— 


Whether it be proper to Dung Trees. 


VOR the Reſolution of which Point, our Experi 
F enced and Learned Author propoſes Five Queria MW 
to thoſe Gentlemen who aflert tis proper to Dung 
* Trees. | 
1. Whether they mean all forts of Trees? 0 
2. Whether Fruit Trees only ? ; 
3. Whether, if Fruit Trees, they mean all in gene- 
ral, to preſerve the vigorous, and recover the infirm ! 
4. Whether they have a Rule for the quantity of 
Dung to be allow d each, and where it ſhould be laid? 
= 5. Waethet 
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5. Whether they ſhould be Dung'd in all forts of 
arths good and bad ? | | 
After all the Anſwers that can poſſible be ſuppo- 
d to be given to theſe Queries, he gives a full and con- 
incing Confuration of them, as the effect of his many 
cars great Experience, and thereby proving it wholly 
proper to Dung Trees; no not ſo much as the Infirm, 
whom he givesthe following Character, viz, An 
firm Pear-Tree is not always concluded ſo, by reaſon 
its producing yellow Shoors, ſince ſome that are very 
gorous produce Leaves of that colour; only they are 
b upon which ſome old Branches die, or ſuch, of 
ich the ends of the new Shoots wither, or produce 
ne at all; or continue Scabby, full of Cankers and MA, 
t bloſſom extremely but little of the Fruit knits, and 
at which does, remains ſmall, ſtony, and bad. But 
en the Tree chances to produce large yellow Shoots, 
ich often happens to ſome Pears grafted upon 
inceſtocks, which being Planted in a dry Ground, 
no:wichftanding in a good Condition; this defect 
yellow Leaves, proceeding from ſome of the prin- 
Roots lying level with the Ground, whereby 
are parched by the great heats of the Summer. 
in account of the Diſeaſes of Trees he gives at 
ge ia the Fifth Part. 


CHAP. XXV. 
Dus / ert of Earth is moſt proper for eve: y 
kind of Fruit-Tree. 


J AE Wildings of Pear- Trees, Apple · Trees, e- 
gene. ven thoſe call'd Paradice, Plumb-Trees, and Fig- 
rm! agree well with all forts of Earth, hot and 
iry cold and moiſt, provided the Ground be deep 


Fig 


gh, viz. Two Foot and a half, or Tree Foo 
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' Earth, which makes them too ſubject to Gum; ſu 
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ther grafted on a Wilding, or a Quince- Stock elpt 


ters, or contriv'd Deſcents. 
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Fig-Treet require much leſs ; Luince-Trees thri 


not in dry light ground, ſoon growing yellow ? / 
monds and Peaches thrive bettter in this than in ſtr. 


ſtrongEarths are fitter for Plumbs, ſmall bitter Ch 
ries, Gootberries, Ruiberry Buſhes, Ge. Vines thi 
and produce better Grapes in certain dry Grouni 
than in ſtrong cold Earths ; Cherries thrive pretty u 
in light Ground. | 

Earth has not the ſame effect as to the good taſſe 
Fruits, as it has to the vigour of Trees ; for the W 
ter Bon Chreſtien, Petit Oin, Lanſac, and Thorn Þ 
De. will be always inſipid, and moſt of them | 
or mellow in Ground that is cold and moiſt : wi 


ally for Dwarf Crandards. Tis the ſame with Ped 
and Pavies, Co. Thoſe kind of Fruits require a pre 
dry Ground, at leaſt one that's well drain d by 


In ſhort, Trees are commonly vigorous in ft 
Earth, but the Fruit ſeldom fo well taſted, as thoſ 
find in drier Grounds, | 

Beſides Tillage and Amendments, your Gan 
mult be always kept clean, the Walks kept tree 
Stanes and Weeds, as hkewiſe the whole Gra 
The Trees ſhould be always free from Cater-pi 
Snails, Mols, Os. 

Having thus fir gone upon the true Senſe and! 
perience of the Author, we conclude this Second! 
and proceed to the Third. 


| 


( 
| 
ef 


The Exd of the Second Part 


be 
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OF 
RUIT-GARDENS, 
| AND 


Kitchen- Gardens. 


VG I. I. BART. fl. 


Preliminary Diſcourſe Shewing the Order, 
Method, and Deſign of this Part, chiefly re- 
lating to Fruit. Trees. 


RU IT, as it was our Primiiibe, and moſt Ex- 

cellent as well as moſt Innocent Food, whilſt it 
ew in Paradiſe; a Climate fo benign; and 2 
dil fo richly impregnated with all that the Influ- 
ces of Heaven could communicate to it ; ſo has it 
ill preſerved, and retain'd'no ſmall FinQure of is 
gina and Celeſtial Virtue. And tho? it his, is 
is Degenerate State of the World, ceas d to be the 
eniine and natural, as well as the moſt Innocent 
d wholeſome Diet; ( when the Days of Man were 4. 
be days of Heaven, Long and Healthful, and would 
t approach them, had not Mens intemperance, wart- 
n and deprav'd Appetites, ſubſtituted the Shambles, 
q Slaughter'd 1 to debauch ur) yet after all the 
2 Inventions 
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. [nventions of the moſt luxurious, and voluptua 

* Epicure ; the moſt Ceſarion Tables would want 

© their Magnificence, nobleſt Guſt, and grateful R 
« liſh without Fruit, and the Production of the Gard 
« Which gives the true Condiment, and moſt agreeab 
«cloſure to all the reſt. *T'is from Fu, and Salut 
« ry Plants, that belides the Nowiſhment they vie 
eus) we receive the Sovereign Elixtrs, prepar'd, 
« extracted by natural ChymNry and Solar Fire, of Vi 
tue to Attemper and Allay the Ebullitions of the Bl 
«and ſweeten its Saline Acrimony in the hotteſt Clin 
and Seaſons;and with their Cordial Fuices,to Recreaj 
« Chear, and Rettorethe exhauſted Spirits, clog du 
diſturb'd by what they have contracted from tha 
full Meals of Fleſ,and groſſer Aliments : Parentsd 
« Thouſand Diſeaſes and Infirmities : So that tho' p 
« fibly it might not by ſome be reckoned among the! 
c ſolute Neceſſaries of Life; it ought at leaſt be numbe 
among thoſe Convenzences. without which we ſh 

cloſe an infinity of that Pleaſure, and innocent Con 
ment, Which ſeems in pity to have been left u, 
Charm and Alle viate theCares and inxieties which hu 
' lince the Fall, both ſhorten'd and imbitter'd Life, A 
"if after all our Labour to Repair what the choi 
and molt delicious Fuit has been deſpoil'd of, ii 
"it grew in Paradiſe (but which we and by Induk 
and Culture ſo far exalted and re{tor'd) it does 
arrive to that Tranſcendent Perfection; much lc 
any Artificial Supplement, as have all this while uſur 
* the Place of that our more Innocent, Primit 
and Natural Food, pretend to come in Compare 

* Ir is then upon this Account, and with Aya 
that Naturally all Men, Princes eſpecially, andpt 
* Perſons, have in all Ages and Civiliz d Count! 
endeavour d to cheriſh and incourage the Cul 
Fuit; and to have ſpacious Gardens and Plantati 
not only curiouſly contriv'd for Pomp and Orn on 


* 
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dur furniſh'd with varieties of the moſt beautiful. 
hoice, and delicious Fruits, as Ryal Adjuncts to 
heir ſtatel ieſt Palaces, and Rural Eſtates. 
We have already ſhew'd, how near ſome Fruits do 
by the Cara ner ; skill and care) approach Perfection, 
perior to any the richeſt Mixtures, nece ſſary to 
2nd, Health, and Refreſhments, nor is there perhaps 
all Nature's Circle, vaſt as it is, wherewith to 
harm, and, at once, Content more Senſes, than do 
me Fruits (per fect in their kind) ws'd with Mode-> 
ation, and as becomes us in all things elle. | 
To Illuſtrate this a little, let us but take a turn or 
ro in a well contriv'd and Planted Garden; and ſee 
hat a ſurprizing Scene preſents it ſelf in the Vernal 
om, diffuſing its fragrant and Odoriferous Mafia, 
ith cheir raviſhing Sweets: The tender Bloſſoms curi- 
uſly enamell'd ; the variouſly- fig ur d Shapes of the 
rdantFoliage,dancing about, and hnmant ling the laden 
ches of the choiceſt Fuitʒ ſome hiding their bluſh- 
2 Chee ; others dilplaying their Beauties, and even 
ouriing the Eye to Admire; others the Hand to Ga- 
er, and all of them to Taſte their delicious Pu/ps.Can 
thing be more delightful,than to behold an ample 
ure ( ina benign Aſpc&,tapeſtred and adorn'd with 
ch a gloriou- Embroidery of Feſtoons,and Frutages, de- 
nding from the yielding Boughs,pregnant with their 
fipring.and pouring forth their Plenty and Store, as 
i of ſo many Amalebean Horns ? {ame tinctur d with 
e lovelieſt Mhite and Red; others, an Azurine- Purple ; 
bers ſtrip'd with Incarnadine,as over a Tiſſue of Vege- 
ble Gold, Colours of an Oriency, that mock the Pencil 
the moſt exquiſite Ait; and with which their 
iet Beauty, Perfume, Fragrancy, and Taſte, gratiſie 
d emertain more Senſes at once, than does any 
blunary Object, in all un- vitiated Nature beſides. 
No wonder then, if after all the enormous Ex- 
nce and Treaſure, that Princes and Great Perſons 


23 lay 
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jay out in Raiſing Superb and magnificent Seruftures 
and Country Seats, (built for Pomp, and outward E. 
: legancy) the Gardens be neglected, fo as not to an 
© (wer, or be but Contemprible ; they are deſerv'd 
look d upon as Imperfect, naked heaps of Stone and 
* folirary Maſſes, defective and uſeleſs to all thoſe lay 
* dable and noble Purpoſes we have enumerated ;' and 
as other Bleſſings which improy'd Nature, with ſo bo 
"riful a hand,gratifies her Friends and Favourers;furnih 
* ing the Qwners with ſo many uſeful, and highly ne 
* cefſary Conveniencies, as ſweetens their agreeabs 
F ood and Induſtry, with the moſt wholeſome and i 
* nocent Diverſion; in a word, fo has this part of 4 
* &riculture obtain'd; as not only to have been though 
* werthy the Contemplation and Recherches of the Pro 
* foundeſt Philoſophers (as well as Poers and Orators ) bi 
© of the Mightieſt Potentates, becoming Som 
* and Jarge ,as was that of Solomon's in all his "Gor 
Can there then be any thing more Admirable, a 
* indeed defirable (of not forbidden Pleaſure ) than! 
« * lee, not only 1 Fruit and Lahour of our own Hei 
* to thrive and proſper about our Habitations ; | 
* ro im ich, and improve our Native Storg with wi 1 
* ceſſion of Foreign Countries, excellent, and a 
* ſummate in their kinds ; and to poſſeſʒ within our o 
alls ail that is fo Rae and Elegant? in ſhor; 
$ - havfomly contriv'd, and well furniſh'd Fruit G 
is an Epitomy of Paradiſe, which was a moſt plorin 
Place without a Palace; but ſo can no Palace 
* withour what ſo nearly reſembles ic, withou! a 6. 
* dem: And now, that ſuch it may be, is the Dh 
* of the enluir g Treatiſe ; made Short, Eaſie, and Pl 
fant, as was the Labour of that delicious Sor; and 
Fee it from thoſe almoſt infinite, and iaſupports 
; * Incumbrances, ith which this ogreable, and (10 
* felt ) Eaſie Art, has hitherto been clog d and abu 
© celiver'd to us in fo mary Veli minous Wark as hi 


j 1 


been publiſh'd ; but which, in truth, ſerve rather to 
Tire, Diſtract, and Diſcourage, than uſefully to Inftru8. 


an: In order to ths, the Authors of this Epitome have 
v dy eadeavour d to ſhew ( belides the Deſigning, Dreſſng. 
and Preparing, and Inclofing of the Ground) how to diſt in- 
lau gui and Diſeriminate the ſeveral kinds of Fruit, 


and how to make the moſt Judicious Choice; of what 


Orcer, and Method to place them; that they may fo 
anſwer to the ſeveral and reſpective Seaſons, always 
to gratifie the Care and Culture of the Gard ner, Lord, 
or Maſter of the Plantation, with what is molt excel- 
lent of the ſeveral Kinds, in an un interrupted Circle, 
and perpetual ſucceſſion, from the beginning of the 
Year, to its ending; together with whatſoever elſe 
is requiſite to continue, and maintain the Plantation 
in the condition and Perſect ion it ought to be: And 
this, with a frank and generous Communication of all 
that (by long Study, Experience, Labour, and no ſmall 
Expence, they have been able to attain, without the 
alt, Reſerve or Self intereſt, us a willing Tribute which 
they gratefully offer to thoſe Great Perſen;,Noble and 
worthy Gentlemen, who have honour'd their Profe ſſiam 
and Employment ; or ſhall at any time hereafter accept 
of their future Service, and in a word, for the Benefit 
of all in General, Laſtly, we do with all deference, 
and juſt reſpect, pay our Acknowledgments to the late 
lluſtrious Monſieur de la Quintiny. the molt knowing 
Director of all the Fruit and Kitchen-Gardens of the 
Royal Family at Verſailles ; where by his Conduct 


infinite coſt and encouragement, outdone all that 
vo Read of Ancient, or can ſee of Modern, in Horticul- 
ture's Magnihcence, advanc'd to its utmoſt Ame and 
perfection. in which undertgking they proceed in 
the following Method and Order. 


Fit, Having fuſt told you, that by Fruit here is 


not 


be D4 
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Numbers to compoſe the Plantation; and in what Series, 


and Direction, that Auguſt Monarch has, with ſuch 
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 mongſt the moit judicious jorr of Curzoſos ; whit 
and canſequently denote ſomething of the Nature 


© bove three hundred ſeveral ſorts of Pears, diffen 
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dvigem; ſome bad Grapes among the Muſcates, and 
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not meant any of thoſe that creep upon the Groun 
or grow on Shrubs z as Cucumbers, Melons, Strawberri 
Currants, &c. Which we intend to treat of in th 
Sixth Part: whoſe Subject is of Kitchen-Gardens, W 
ſhall only inſiſt upon theſe here which grow upon pe 
fect Trees, as of Mall. Trees, Dwarfs, or Standards. 

Secondly, To the beſt Sorts are given the moſt amy, 
and lively Deſcription that poſſible may be frami 
and likewiſe che apteſl Names, and moſt received 


are commonly deriv'd from ſm pi cpal Qualits 
wherewich they affect the Senles of the Eye and Ti 


the thing, of which they are the Names, 
„ The Author here 'mentions that he has taſted; 


as * one from another, without finding above thirty i 

* are Excellent. 

Great Allowancies are to be ade! to the ficklen 
ef Seaſons, of which we are not Maſters; as all 
the Diverſity of Seils and Climates, which are almok 
finite; and to the Nature of the State of the 1 
which is ſometimes good and ſomerimes bad; 
Jaſtly, to the Manner or Figure in which the len 
Trees grow and produce. 

They are all Points that require a great dea 
Confideration, and very much ſerve to ballance! 
opinion of thoſe that would judge of trem. Thi 
are ſometimes ill Pears to be found among the Vagd 
the Lechaſſerees, the Ambretts, the Thorn Pear, ( 
And but {curvy Peaches among the Minions, Magdd 
Violets, Admirables, &c. and bad Plumb: among the! 


bad Figs among thoſe that are eſteemed. This may 
haps aftoniſh ſome curious Perſons ; but tho ind 
tain ſort of Good Fruits, there may be ſome deſech 
yet it follows not from thence that the whole 
ſhould be rejected. 
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So that a Fruit may prove ill one year, or in ſuch 
certain Expoſitions, which may have appear'd Good 
ſeveral years before. So on the other hand, that Fruie 
which was Good this year, was not to be 23 for 
ſome proceeding years. It remains now that we only 
add ſome few other Cautions and Remarks worth 
— Conſideration, and ſo proced to the Treatiſe 
it ſel 

Firſt, The Cutting and Trimming of Trees retards 
the quick bearing of them, yet becauſe it Contributes 
both to the beauty of the Tree and Fruit, it ſhould 
not be neglected. 

Second, "The time that Kernel Fruit · Tree: require 
before they attain to a fir Age for Bearing, 0 one 
with another) about four or five years, tho ſome 
advance ſooner than others, as is ſpecified in their 
particular Deſcriptions; yet in the ſucceeding Tears 
they bear more plentifully than the Stone · Fruit. | 

Third, That Stone Fruit Figs, and Grapes, are uſually ; 
not above three or four Years before they bear conſi- 
derably, and in the fifth and ſixth Years bear their 
full Crops 3 which they continue, if well order'd, and 
in favourable places, many years after, 

Fourth, In ſome Grounds in the ſame Climate 
Fruit will Ripen ſifteen days or more before ſome o- 
thers, not tar off from them, in Ground of a different 
Temper, 

F:f+b, The difference of Hot or Cold Summers does 
ſteal more c nſiderably forward, or ſer back the ſame 
Fruits, of one and the ſame Climate and Seaſon. | 

Sixth, Fruits of good Wall Trees ripen a little be- 
fore Srenderds in every Garden, and thoje of Stan- 
dodi a little beſore thoſe on Dwarfs. 

Seventh, Ameng Wall-Trees, the Fruits of thoſe in 
the Seuth and Eaſt Quarters do comonly Ripen much 
about the ſame time, ſave only that the South has a lit- 
tle the ſtarr of other, and that thoſe on the eſt 
are 
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are later by eight or ten days, and thoſe of the North 

ſifteen or twenty. 16 

© 'Theſe are Remarks in France, which the Author 
© treats of: For the Eaſt and Ht mall come io early 
© there, and the Nortb-wals in ſuch a Time after 
© them. Yet we reject planting any thioy againſt thoſe 
* North-wals to be eaten Raw; but only Pears for bak- 
ing, Plumbs,Cherries,SC. for baking or preſerving, Ex. 
© cept-ſome Cherries that com? after the others. 

Cold, heavy, moiſt Grounds produce indeed the 
Faireſt and Largeſt Fut, but the hotter, drier, and 
lighter Soils, the more. Delicious and rich Taſted, 
and eſpecially of Grapes: | 

When Fruits are laid up to Keep, not only 
the Fruit of every fort, but of every particular Tree, 
and every ſeveral Expoſure, is to be laid in parcels by 
themſelves, that it may more preciſcly be known 
when each of them is Mellow, and how long they 
will keep; and that the different Effects of Grounds, 
Expoſitions, and Forms of Trees, may be the more 
exactly obſerv d. 


* 


i. kom. Mc 8 
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CH AP. I. 
Of Standard Pears to Plant. 


Tandard Trees do not at all accommodate little 
Gardens, as Dwarfs do; the ſhade of Great 
Trees being deſtructive to every thing elſe which 
we might plant therez we will therefore plant 
no Standards but in great Gardens; and here re- 
gad muſt be had to plant them at a good di- 
ſtance from any Walls, cxcepting thoſe of the 
North. 


Now for this purpoſe we ſhould chuſe Trees 
of thoſe ſorts of Fruit: which are not very big, 
and yet are of great increaſe, and are good when 
they fall, that is to ſay, of ſome Summer Fruits, 
becauſe their ſmallneſs preſerves them from brui- 
ling, and their ripeneſs which looſens them from the 
Tree makes them fit to be eaten preſently with Plea- 
ſure, when apy. of them happen to be batter'd in fal- 
lrg. Or elfe, | 


We ſhould chule thoſe kinds which hold faſt 
by their Stalks, and luch whoſe Fur are very 
bard in themſelves, as are the (mall Winter Fruits, 
and bakeing Pears, fo that they are not eaſily ſhak+ 
en down by Winds, nor when they tall, ſo apt to 
de much endamsged thereby, The: 


Among the Summer Fruits proper to be planted 
the form of Standard Trees, are comprehended the 
Ryſeler, the Cuiſſe Madam, or the great Blanquer, or the 
Mucked Blanquer, the Mysked Summer Bon Chretien, the 

: dun. 
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Bourdon, or the Musked Robert, the Pendar, or the 
melting Pear of Breaſt, and in every large Plantation 
may be added ſome Summer Bon Chretiens , ſome 
Admiral Pears, &c. For the Fruits of Autumn may 
be. choſen the Lanſacs, Vine Pears, Ruſſellins, &c. 
And for Winter Fruits, the ary Martin, the 
Ambret, the Wintre Ruſſelles, the Ronull , and 
perhaps ſome B-zi de Caifſoy Trees and ia fine, 
for Fruits to bake, preſerve, Oe. the little 
Cerleay , the Franck Ryal, the Avgober , the Don- 


ville. 


There we have about twenty four forts of Stan- 
dard Pear Trees to plant proſperoully enough. in 
our Gardens ; but becauſe in important places, 
as for Example, in fine Kitchen Gardens , bake- 


ing and -preferving Fruits are not conſiderable 


enough to be allowed any room, and becauſe they are 
a e for all thoſe that conveniietly can , We 

have ſome of them in ſeperate Orchards, de- 
8 0 only for Fruit, together with all ſorts of Cher 
5 Trees, Agriots, Biggaroes, Guine;, with all forts 
of good Apples, Pepins, Calvils, Apis, Fenowllets, 
or. Corpendys, &c. With ſomes good forts of Plumb, 
viz, of Damast Plumbs, of all ſorts of Mirabelles, 
diapred Damathe, &c. 130 laftly, wi h Mrulbery. 
Trees, Almmd Trees, Aero, or Garden Ham- Trees, 
&c. Therefore fince for theſe reaſons, Fruits for 


ÞBakeing, &c. may be planted elf! where, far eff 


from our Rirchen Gardens, we ſhouid in their ſtead 
multiply ſome of the beſt of our Summer and Au- 
tumn Fruits; tho a Summer Pear Tree that has 

planted ten or twelve Years, is capable of by, 
ing { » great a quantity of Fut of its kird, 
that twill be all we can do to ſpend them be- 


fore the Rottenneſs (chat follows cloſe after the 
Ripe- 
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Ripeneſs) ſurpriſes them, which makes them good 


for nothing. | 


And therefore when we are contriving Plan- 
tations of Fruit-Trees, we ſhould till remember 
when we intermix in them any Standard Trees, 
that we muſt proportionably diminiſh the num- 
ber of Dwarfs Trees, which we ſhould otherwiſe 
be oblig d to have of the very ſame kinds, 


"Tis rot amiſs to add here this Caution, that 
in reſpe& of theſe Standard Trees, it is good in 
planting them to leave them ſome of the Bran- 
ches of their Tops which they bad when in the 
Nurſery Garden, becauſe they will bear Fruit 
o much the ſooner, and becauſe the height of 
their Trunks is not ſo exactly regulated as that 
ef the Dwarf Trees; whether that heighth begin 
2 Foot higher or lower, their ſhape will be ne- 
ver the leſs comely for that; and it is always 
a conſiderable advantage, which theſe fort of Trees 
may be made to afford us, by advancing their 
Fruitfulneſs, which we can hardly ever draw 
from the Dwarf Trees. 


In places that are much expoſed, or near the 
High ways where People paſs, we ought to have 
this forecaſt, not to plant any Fruit there that 
is eatable whilſt on the Tree, otherwiſe tis certain 
all the Fruit that will come to the owner from 


thence will be only a great deal of vexation, and 
le le elſe. | 


As for what concerns the Plantations of Pears 
or Apple Trees for Syder, or Perry, the Trees 
bh may 
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may be planted at threeſcare or threeſcoreand 
twelve Foot apart one from another, becauſe 
that proportion hinders not the Grounds ia which 
they grow, at leaſt for ſeveral Years together, 
trom being ſown yearly with good Corn; the 

plowing up, and other Culture uſed for the lar. 

ter, extremely contributing to the well cultivatin 
of the other. 


[ 
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>a 3 
CATALOGUE 


Mr. De la Quintinye's Beſt Pears, 


Peaches, and Brugnons, 


Collected together,from whence they were Diſ- 
pers'd and Interwoven, in ſeveral of his Diſ- 
courſes in his Folio, and brought into the beſtOr- 
der for uſe, by which the Reader may at the firſt 
View, ſee the Name of each Fruit To which is 
Annexed four Colums, the firſt ſhewing the 
Page in the Abridgment that refers to their 
Deſcription at Large; the ſecond the Page in 
the Folio; the third the ſeaſons of Ripening ; 
and the fourth their beſt Situation or Ex- 
polare of being Plac d. 


Abridg. Folio Times of Situation or 
Page. Page. Ripening. Expoſure. 


A Petit Muſcat 45 99 Beg. of July 
La Blanquet Muske 46 109 Beg. of July 
la cuiſſe Madam 45 100 Fuly | 
La Groſs Blanquet 46 100 Fuly | Theſe be- 
La Magdelene. 49 107 Fuly | ing Early, 
/ Ag Blanquet 46 100 Mid of Fuly | may be 
® WLi?Grand Onionet 51 108 Mid.of Fuſy > Planted 
La Muſcat Robert 47 101 Mid of Fuly | for Dwarfs 
La Blanquet Longue Queue 46 101 Mid, of Fuly | or Stan- 
La Poir ſans Peau 47 102 End of Fuly | dards. 
L' Eſpargne 49 107 End of Faly 
La Bourdon | 49 108 Beg. of Fuly | 
L Orange Muſquee 55112 Auguſt 
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Abridg. Folio Times of Situation o, 
Page. Page, Ripening Expoſure, 


La Rouſſelet 40 91 End of Aug. 
Poir la Roſe 56 116 Endof Aug. 
La Bouchet 55 111 Endof Aup. | Theſe may 
L' Orange Vert 48 104 End of Aug | be Planted 
La Robine | 40 92 End of Aug | for Darf. 
La Caſſolet 47 100 End of Aug. | and Stand- 
La Callio Roſat 57 116 Aug. & Sept. Cards, or 2. 
La Bon- chretien d' Eſte 104 Aug. & Sept. gainſt Eaft 
Muſque 48 109 and Weſt 
La Salviati 352 110 Aug. & Sept, | Aſpetted 
La Bergamotte 37 83 Walls. 
La Burree 30” 82 < Sen; | 
L' Angober 51 83 Sept. 
| Sept. 
111 
r | 55 112 Sept.] 
La Vert Longue 43 85 
La Marquis 3t 064 Octob. 
La Muſcat Fleuri 48 104 Oftob. | Theſe being 
La Bezi de la Mote 49 105 Octob.] later than 
La Rouſſelin 55 111 Octob.] the former, 
La Poir de Vigne 47 101 Oftob. | will require 
La Meſſieur jean 44 97 Oitob. | to be Plant: 
107 Octob. ed againſt a 
La Sucrein Verde 50 108 End of 006 | South-E. or 
1 4 | —_— 
aac 95 Aſpect, or 
| E Endot 0/70b, — that 
La Beſidery 51 100 Octob. & NV. Expolure, 
La Chat ; 55 112 Cob. & Nov, Yexceptthoſe, 
La Villaine d' Anjou 57 1:6 Cob. & Nov. | for Baking, 
La Grols Queue 57 Ctob.&Nov. | which may 
La Chat Brule 54 110 Oftob.& Nov. | be Planted 
La St. Francis - & * ; Nov. | upon a 
La Martin Sec 44 97 Nov. | North, 
La Doyenne, Ou, St. | North-Eaft 
Michel 48 104 Nyv. or North 
La Craſſan 41 93 Nov. | Weſt # 
La Bure d' Angleterre 53 110 Nov, | pet. 
La Bezide Cuiſſoy 55 12 Nov. 
La Poir de Livre 54 111 Wo. 
La Louis Bon 43 195 Nou. & Dec. 


La St. Auguſtine 45 98 Nov. & Dec.] 


or Abridg. Folio Times of Situation or 
7e, Page, Page. Ripening. | Expoſure. 
a Virgole 237 85 Nov. & Dec. | 
A | > | Theſe will 
7 1 Chaſſery | 38 85 Nov, & Dee: rome a 
4. — 2 ut 


2 Petit Oin 
Eſpine D' Hyver. 
' Amagot 
Bon Chretien de 
Spaigne 
a $. Germain 
Colmar 
a Paſtourelle 


Grand Fremont 
| Poir de Reavile 


ing | Franck Real 
han Double fleur 
ner, Ruſſellit d Hyver 54 


Citron d' Hyver 
Portaile 
Bugi 


Carmelite 


Dec. 
3 Dec. & Fan. 
113 Dec. & Jan. 


Fan. & Feb. 
O 110 Jan & Feb, 


54 g8 Feb. & March 
45 107 
30 198 Feb. & March 
79 | 
80 March & Adr. | 
g 315 March & Apr. | 


ban Chreti d' Hyver 35 
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42 34 Nov. & Dec. Wall. 
938036 Nov. & Dec. 
togo Nov. & Dec. J, 


Theſe be- 
ing ſo late 


| Ripe will 


never 
come to 
Perfection, 
withuut 
the benefit 
of the beft 


South Al- 


petted 


Walls 
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Backward Violet 
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Aliſt of Peaches, Abrig. Folio. Times of Ripeniy 


Hage. Page. 
Etit Avan Peach 63 137 Beginning of F 
Troy Peach 58 137 End ꝓuhy Beg, 
Yellow Alberge Peach guſt 
Yellow Pavie Alberge 133 Beginning of 
Red Alberge £45 | 
White Magdalene 6 1389 
Red Magdalene 64 153 
Mignion Peach 59 147 ( Middle of Au 
Italian Peach 8 153 ö 
The White Peach 
Little violet Alberge Peach . 
Little violet Alberg⸗ Pavies * End of Auguf 
Boardine , 4 18 
Cherry 2 white Pulp 
Cherry Peach yellow Pulp | 
Druſel Peach x J .. 138 End of Augut 
Cheyreux Peac 9 1 | 
— — Peach 33 — an 
Pavre Roſſann 8 mils 
Perſique Peach 61 138 Beginning 07 
Violet Haſting Peach 59 1462 
Bel-Guard Peach 64 128 A little aſter! 
were mene, 61 179 (e fp 
Purple Peach . 60 147 
Amirable Peac 59 146 
Nivet Peach 2:05 = 045 Md Middle of Sep 
— 138 (A lttle after) 
White Andille Peach 65 130 dle of Septembr 
Narbon Peach 


Great yellow Backward Peach "61 146 \ 
Royal Peach 


Yellow ſmooth Peach C; 
The White Payle 65 197 | nd 
The Great Red 65 128 el 
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Kitchen- Gardens. 
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CHAP. I II. 
Of Pears. | 
Lc Be | 


[ His is juſtly prefetr'd before all others, 7he Bon- | 

[ being of greater Antiquity, and has C7enens 

Nd this illuſtrious Name for many Ages. It's 
lobſe to behold, by reaſon of its long and Pirami- 
cal Figure, being uſually five or fix Inches Long, 
1d, three or four Inches Thick, and of a pound 
eight or more; nay ſometimes above two pound. 
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Year; and Condition of the Tree, may make great 4 


* ſure, Seaſon, &c. (as mentioned in the Boy Chretil 
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It's naturally Ye!low, with a lively Carnation Co 
lour, when well Expos'd. . 
| It laſts very long on the Tree, and endures the longel 
afterwards in perfect Goodneſs of any other Pear. 

* Tis good Stem d or Bak'd, if gather'd be fore it 
full Ripe ; but when tis come to Maturity, and thi 
Ground good and well cultivated, it will continue Me 
low for ſome whole Months together. 

The Pulp eats Short, but Tender enough. Its Ty 
agreeable, and Juice lugar d, and a little perfum d. 

It does beſt againſt a South -· wallꝰ but tho? our Auth 
2dviſeth to Plant them Dwarfs in {mall Gardens n 
* France; yet the good Succeſs of them in that manne 
js to be doubted in England + 

Some Perſons make different forts of Bon Chretien 
as the Long, the Round, the Green, the Golden, ib 
Sattin, &c. but they are all one and the fame Hui; 
only the Differerce of S»zls, Expoſitions, Seaſons ot tit 


rerations both in Colour, Shape, Goodneſs, &c. 

It ſhould be Grafted on a. Duince-ſteck,, becauſe 0 
a Fee· Stoch the Fruit grows ſpotted, ſmall, and crumę 
led. Tis in Perfect on in Pebruary and March. 


La Burree. 


The Burre. THE Red Butter Pear or Ambroiſe, "i 
Jambret, the Gray Butter and Gren 
Butter Pears are all one, only difference of Soil, Expt 


may occaſion the Difference; alſo the Stock they at 
grafted on, either Free Stock or Quince, cauſeth gil 
alterations; but it does well on either, It's call'd tht 
Butter Pear, becauſe of it's ſmooth, delicious, meltinf 
ſofr rr | 

Its Body is large, and of a beautiful Colour an 


bears very well commonly every year; in al 17 
0 
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\ Grounds, and with indifferent uſage. It's ſeldom 
neyer apt to be Doughy, or Inſipid, or Mealy. It's 
pe the latter end of September, and bears ſooneſt 
4 Quince. | 


La Bergamotte. 


chas a tender melting Pulp, ſweet and 74 Aunmm 
par'd, and has a little ſmack of perfume Bergamot. 
a reaſonable good Bearer ; the middling tort of 
em are as good as the biggeſt; it does well either on 
Junce or a Free ſtock, and on Different Soils, and 
ber tor Wall, Dwarfs, or Standards. There is no diffe- 
nce in Bergamots, but what conſiſts in the Colour 


et; but then that difference is indeed real, 

, it The common Bergamot is of a Greeniſh Gray. The 
1 gamot Swiſs is ſtrip'd with Yellow and Green 
of ! 


reaks, which appears both in the Mood and the 
uit; but as to the Goodneſs of each, there is little 


>, ference. The ſize of both is alike, being ſome- 
iſe aes three Inches in thickneſs ;- but uſually one and a 
rumpf, or two Inches. They both have a flat Shape, 


Eye or Crown ſinking hollow in, the Stalk ſhort 
d ſmall, rhe Skin Vellowiſh, and a little moiſtiſh 
en Ripe. a 


© There are no latter Bergamots, as ſome pretend, 


iſe, a different Soils, Seaſens, &c. ſometimes make 
Cn alteration, The Tree ulually grows ſcabby. Ik 
EAC be good and light, they do beſt on a Free- 
tien Me; but if cold and heavy, on a Quince. Ripe 


ey al 
3 geil 
Pg the 
nel! 


ſeptember and the beginning of October. 
0 


| The Virgoulee, otherwiſe call'd the The Virgoulee. 
Zur ar 


Jaleuf, Chambrett, the Ice-Pear, Vir- | 
ll for and Virgouleuſe. It's pretty long and thick, 
0 3 - being 
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being three or four Inches long and two or three Inche 
in thickneſs ; its'Stalk ſhort, fleſhy, and bending ; the 
Eyeor Crown indifferently great and hollow; its Ski 
ſmooth and poliſht, and ſometimes colour'd ? it's Green 
on the Tree, but grows Yellow as it Ripens ; and, if gh 
ther'd at the proper time, is one of the beſt Fruit i 
the World. 

The Tree grows very ſtrong, its Pulp tender an 
melting, with abundance of ſweet and ſugar d Juice 
a fine rich Taſte, and a plentiful Increaſer. 

- Ir Ripens almoſt as ſoon as the Bergamott, and the 
Fruit holds good ſometimes from the beginning of N. 
vember to part of the Month of Jaway. 

It's agreeable to the Eye; and thoſe that gro 
well expos d, have an admirable Virmilion Bluſh: 

It ſucceeds well either on a Free or a Quince Stoch 

les pretty long before it bears, and much of ih 
Fruit is apt to fall from the Tree before it's Ripe. 


It laſts during the Months Mm November, Decemln 
and January. 


La les Cheſſery and L Ambrett, 


The LeCheſſery, or or Beſi 4 0 
75 2 5 compar'd with the Ambreti. Theſe Tu 
"ret. Pears have a Reſemblance with each. 
mer; 5 their Shape round iſh in both, ib 
the Ambrett be a little flatter, and has its Eye. 
Crown hollower and deeper ſunk, 
The La Cheſſery has its Eye or Crown quite jertin 
out, and ſome of tnem reſemble a Limon i in ſhape 
Their bigneſs is much alike, of a middle ſize, abol 
Two or Three Inches extent every way. Thu 
alike i in Colour, which is Greeniſh and Speckled 
tho? the Ambrere is commonly the deeper Colgur, i 
the Lo-Cheſery lighter and yellower, eſpecially, wht 


2 Their Nall arg both ſtreiglt and 5 


* 
aw * 
22 

* 


— 2 
* — 


hes hg, but che Le Cheſſery thickeſt of the Two; they 


> 4 - 
m— 


the pen and Mellow together in November and December, go 
Skin Wd ſometimes in Fanuary. Their Pulp fine and butter- bh 
een Ne, their Juice ſugar d and a little perfum'd, but their 5 
+ WWrfume is agreeable and very delicious; the Le- | 
{4 in Wheſery bas more of it than the Ambrett, and the Pulp a ' 

the Ambrett is a little more Greeniſh, its Kernels it; 
aol: cker, and its Skin feels uſually a little rougher. 3 
vice ne Le-Cheſſeries are pretty often bunched and warty; { 

ey differ very much in their Wood; for the Ambreze _ 1 
| the very Thorny, reſembling a wild Tree; the Le- 14 
i pretty ſlender, and ſhoots out ſome points, 1 


t not ſharp. The Ambrett on a bad Soil has its 
roof a faintiſh Taſte, and a ſecret dry Rotteneſs 
ay of them. The Le-Gheſſery loves a dry Ground, 
och, ue Ambrett is long before it comes to bear. They 
e both in Perfection in November, December and 74. 

a). | 


L' Epine D' Hyver, ' 


This is a very fine Pear, and comes 

rer to a Piramid, than a round Fi- 7he Winter 
are; tho? no part of it is ſmall; ofa 7horn. 
TI benni point towards the Stalk, which | 
ch ol ſhort and ſmall, This Pear is almoſt all over of 
e lame bigneſs, being about two or three Inches 
ye ick towards the Head. It's much bigger than an 
oinary Bergamott, or Ambrete, or Le-Chaſſery. It 
enim Satin Skin, its Colour between Green and 
pe. bite, ripens uſually with the Le-Cheſſery and Am- 
Ada, It has a fine tender Butter- like Pulp, an agree - 

e Taſte, ſweet Juice, and admirably Perfum d. 
kel i ſucceeds well either on a Free or Quince Stock, it loves 
2 40 Poil rather Dry than Moiſt. It's pretty long before 
wo bears. Ripe in November, December, and January. 
re 2 | 
15 La 
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La Rou Abit. 


pbe great and ſmall Ry{{/ets are al 
1 one; — the middle ſize are the befl; 
Thoſe of the product of a Fat Soil are of a middling 
{iz-, handlome ſhap'd, more long than round, pretty 
thick Stalk, and ſome what long, Gray Colour, reds 
diſh on one fide, and dark red on the other, wil 
ſome greeniſh interlaced, which grows Y«llow-whez 
Ripe. Its Pulp tender and fine throughour,  Juig 
moiſt and agreeably perfum'd : it's good either Ras, 
Bak d, Stew'd, or Preſerv'd, or in liquid or di 
' Sweet-Meats ; will proſper in any Ground, and may b 
planted either againſt a Mall, or as a Owarf or Stau 
ard; bears larger and fairer Fruit, and in more abun 
dance, againſt a Wall: 1's a0 long laſter, but ſon 
grows ſoft and pappy : Ripe at the end of Auguſt ar 
the beginning of September, 


La Robins. 


The Robine, The Robine, or Pear Averas, or Ma 
| Pear of Auguſt, or Pear Royal, as it's call 
at Court, It's of the bigneſs and ſhape of a lin 
Bergamorr, between round and flat: I's Stair pret 
long, itreight, and funk pretty hollow into the Peg 
alſo its Crown or Eye is a little hollow or ſunk in. 
Pulp breaks ſhort in the mouth, but not hard; it ha 
an excellent ſugar'd and perfum'd Juice, and mud 
2dmir'd by the French King. lis Colour Yellowill 
white, Skin gentle, and hardly grows ſoft at al}, 4 
almoſt all the Summer Pears do, It's excellent et 
Raw, or Bak'd, or in Sweet=Meats. The Tree Thiim 
every where, but irs Wood ſometimes Cankers, a 
is hard to be brought to bear. "" 5 
| Ripe in Auguſt and September. 


( 
il 


f 
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La Craſanne. 


be Crefſan, or Berganut Craſanne, is of The Creſſam 


elle Nature and Colour of the Beurre, tho? 

ling WM cifferiog in ſhape 3; being nearer like the Monſieur 
erty WY Jean, of different ſues, of Colour Greeniſh ; growing 
et: rellow when Ripe, and ſpeckled almoſt all over with 
wb ed ſpots; irs Sralk long, pretty thick, bent and 
then Mbollow ſet : Skin rough, Pulp extremely tender and 
win durter-like, but not always fine; full of Juice, but 
an ometimes accompanied with a biteing ſharpneſs. It 
eil keep a Month and not grow Pappy, and periſh- 
eh very leaſurely: May be Grafted either on a Pear 
r Quince Stocl. Ripe in November, 

bur | La St Germine, 


The St. Germine is very long and The St. Germine 
pretty big; ſome of them Green and 4 
little Spotted, ſome pretty Red; but all of them 
row very Yellow as they Ripen; Stalk ſhort, pretty 
hick and bending ; Its Pulp is very tender, and not 
ricty ; full of Juice, but of a little Limonlſh tartneſs, 
vhich pleaſeth ſome and diſpleaſeth others. It's 
uppoſed that a Quince Stock and a dry Soil gives it 
his flavour ; the Tartneſs is uſually in thoſe that are 
it Ripe: It does beſt on a Soil moderately Moiſt, 
nd on a Free Stock, Continues good during the 
Months of November, December, and January. 


La M.quiſi. 


Phe La Marguiſi or Marebioneſi Ou The Ls Margiſs 
dry Ground it reſembles in bigneſs and | 

ape a fine Blanquer, or a middling Bon-Chretien, but 
n a fat and moiſt Ground it grows very large; it's 
fa handſome ſhape, flat Head, little Eye, Crown ſunk 
f mwar 
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Le reitoin. This Pear is call d by the People of 4 
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wards, pretty big Belly, and handſomely ſlopeing 
towards the Stalk, which is indifferent long, thick, 
bent and hollow ſet; its skin pretty rough, green 
Colour, flouriſhed with flakes of Red like the Beurres; 
the Green grows Yellowiſh in ripening; the pulp 
tender and fine, Taſte pleaſing, full of Juice, and much 
ſugar d, but ſome what Stony at the Core. It does 
beſt on a d.) Soil. ye in Oftobrr, 


La Colmar. 


The! Colmar. The Colmar, otherwiſe callꝰd the Manna: 
Pear, or Latter Bergamor. This Pear does 
much Reſemble a Bon-Chretien, and fomerimes like g 
fair Bergamot; Its Head flat, its Crow pretty great, 
and ſunk very hollow; irs Belly little bigger than the 
Head, moderately lengthening, and groſly looſening 
ir ſelf towards the Stalk, which is ſhort, pretty thick, 
and bent downwards; it's of a fpotted Green Colour 
like the Bergamot, ſometimes a little Reddiſh on the 
Sunny fide, comes a little Yellow in December and 74- 
nuary when Ripe; and ſometimes laſts till February of 
Mich. Its skin is gentle and ſmooth, its Pulp tender, 
Juice very ſweet and ſogat'd: It's an excellent Pear; 
but bad Soils and Seaſons ſome times cauſeth its Pyp 
to be Gritty and Inſpid. The Fruit falls eaſily off by 
Winde, before its Ripe.Its Maturity is not to be taken 
from its rurning Yellow, but when ir yields to the 
Thumb. It's pretty long before it comes to Beat. 
It's in perfection in December, January and February, 


Le Petit Oin. 


Bouvar, or Ruſſelet Anjou;by others, the Win- it 
ter Merveil. Its of the bigneſs and ſhape of the Anbm 
or Le chaſſery, of a clear Green, a little ſpotted, and has 
a little rough of Yellow when Ripe, reſembling vw 


ling 


ling Bergamot, but nat. ſa flat: It's very round, and 
has irs Eye or Crown jetting outwards, its. Stalk 
ſmall, pretty long, and a little bending and ſhallow 
ſet; its Skin between rough and ſoft; its Body une- 
yen and full of Bunches; its Pulp extremely fine and 
melting, and not gritty; its juice very ſweet, and 
very much ſugar'd and perfum'd : But notwithſtand- 
ing theſe good; Qualifacations, it ſometimes grows 
doughy and inſipid, by accident of Weather, or moiſt 
Gmund. Ripe in November and December. ä ä 


L Lows Benne. 


Is ſhap d much like the S: Germine and : 

allo reſembles the Vert Longue, but not ig 8. 
quite ſo narrow pointed; ſome are much 

bigger and longer than others, but the leaſt are beſt; 
its Stalk is ſhorr, fleſhy, and bent; its Crown ſmall 
and even with the Body; its skin ſmooth, ſpeckled, 
nd greeniſh, growing whitiſh afterwards z which 
happens not to the large ones; Its whiteneſs and 
jeding to the Thumb, argues ics Ripeneſt; it's ve- 
J fruitful, its Pulp tender, full of juice, ſweer, and 
rich of Taſte, and grows not pappy, provided the 
Ground be good; but a watery Soil makes the Fruig 
arge and bad, and the Pulp oyly: Its Pulp general- 
ly hangs not together; the Fruit eaſily falls off. It 
does beſt on a dry Soil. It's in Perfection in Nonem- 
er and December. | | 


L Vert Langue. 


The Ver Longue, or Moule Bouche 
he Name deſcribes its. Colour, and u, Fog fees 
dhapez an ald Pear and agrees beſt Pear. 


vith a dry Soil; bears very well; its 3... 
Mid- Juice ſweet and perfum d, and delicate a. - 
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out any grittineſs; it has a very thin Skin, and isa 
good Pear. Ripe the middle of ORober. 
La Lanſac, 

a It's call'd alſo the Lichefrion; it's about 

the bigneſs of a Bergamot; the middle 

The Tarſce. ſize 1 beſt; its Kite is berween round 

| and flat towards the Head, and a little 

longiſh towards the ſtalk; of a pale yellow Colour, 

{ygar'd Juice, and a little perfum'd; ſmooth Skin, 
yellowiſh Pulp,tender and melting ; its Eye or Crown 

big and even with the Body; Stalk ſtreight, long, 
thick, and fleſhy. The Tree on a dry Ground pro- 
daceth its Fruit of a Cinamon Ruſſet Colour, and ve. 
ry good; but on a wet Ground proves doughy and 
inſpid. In Perfection about the end of October. 


; La Martm Sec. 
4 - 

It has an Jabel red on one (ide 
The Martin ſee. and a high colour'd red on the other; 
e 2 its Pulp ears ſhort, and pretty fine; 
ſugar'd Juice, and a little perfum d. It may be eater 
Skin and all, and as ſoon as gat ber d. Irs a great 
Increaſer, and keeps pretty long, and agrees well 
enough with any Soil. Ripe about the middle of 

Le Meſſieure Jean. 


The whi e and the gray onſiew 

The MeſſieurFean. Johns are both one: lr's ſubject to 
| ſtony or gritty, and therefore dil- 
lik'd by ſome; alſo its Pulp is rough and groſs, it loves 


a Soil moderately moiſt,and a mild Summer, and tho 


u grows large and fair, encreaſerh mighrily,gnd ſuc- 


2 almoſt as well on a Free, as on a Qui 
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flat ſhap'd, the Skin of the gray ones are rough, but 


6 the white ones ſmoother; its Pulp ſhort Juice ſu- 
gar'd, but ſome what gritty. Ripe about the mid- 
dle of October. | 

ut Le Portaille. 

Jl 3 g 

nd This Pear is famous in the Province of ThePortaile 

te Poaddeau. It's acculed that ite fomewhat hard, ſtony, 


and gritty, and ſeldom comes to good but in that Pro- 
rince, and not eatable till it begins to rot; and that 


in, 

wn f many of them, but few prove good: Succeeds beſt 
np, a Free Stoch; Its Juice is ſugar d and perfum'd ; 
ro- WS" Bigneſs, Colour and Shape, it reſembles abrown 
ve. nſieur Fohm: Mellow in Fanuary, and February. 


La Saint Auguſtine. 


It's about the Bigneſs and Shape of a fair 
irgoulee, indifferent long and pretty big, — 


fide r Belly and lower part round, but ſome- | 
er; bat leſſer on that fide and towards the Stalk ; the 
ne; Pralk is rather long than ſhort, in ſome ſtreight, in 


bers bent, not hollow ſer, irs Eye or Crown big 
od a little ſunk inwards, of a fair Limmen Colour 
little ſpeckled, witha bluſh of red on the Sunny, 
de; its Pulp tender, but not buttery, has more 
vice than it ſeems to have: Some have a ſmack of 


7 have nove at all, or very little. Ripe in De- 
1. 1 g : | 


Le Petit Muſcat, 
loves WH It's a good Pear when pretty large and, The Title 
ben ir has time to grow to mellow and db. 
pen well; ir proves better being planted 2 GY 
YI. Painſt a Wall, than a Dwarf, and would be more 
| eſteemed 
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eſteemed were it not ſo ſmall; ripens almoſt the fir 


of any. Ripe in July. 
L G | : | 
< mo : Blanquet, 3 ou Blanquet Male. 
La Blanquet Longus Queue. 
The Great, the The Great Blanquet, differs rich 


Linde, andthe f om that call'd che mnie Blanquet 


Blanqueis. 
true muskt Blanguer; it's larger, and 
not ſo handſomly ſhap'd as the leffer one; colours 
little upon a Owarf, has very ſhort thick Stalk, and 
hollow fer, its Mood ſmall, and in Leaf and Hi 
reſembling the Cniſſe Madam: but the Little Blangui 
has its Mood thick and ſhort. 
The Long- tail d Blanquet is a handſom Pear, i 
Crown pretty big and ſtanding out, its Belly round, 


and pretty long towards the Stalk, which is alſo long, 


fleſhy, and bending; its skin ſmooth, white, and 


ſometimes a little colour'd on the Sunny fide, its Pulp 


between ſhort and tender, very fine and full of Juice 
ſugar'd and pleaſant, but ſomewhat gritty, and 


grows doughy when too ripe. 
The Groſ⸗ Blanquet . beginning of Jub 
The Petit Blanquet Ripe< end of Ju). 
The Nlanquet Longue Queue (Jubi. 

, | [ : * 


La Cuiſſe 


| Its a kind of Nuſſeles in Shape and Cv 
—— lour, its Pulp between ſhort and teng! 
very Juicy, and a little must, ver? 


pleaſant when full ripe; this and tit 


Hanguets are the firſt Pears that are reaſonably good; 


Blanque 
it's pretty long before it bears, but afterwards pro- 
duceth abundance. Ripe the beginning of Juh. by 


Long tail d f and 
1 ripens Fifteen Days before ir. It's tbe 
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La Caſſoletre: 


This Pear 1s alſo call'd the Friolert or M 1 
cat verd; it's a long Grayiſh Pear, near as i. 
goed as the Rebine, both for Pulp and Juice 
and other Qualities, fave only that it's apt to grow 
ſoft ; it's ripe about the middle of Aug. 


Le Muſeat Robert. 


— 


It's alſo call'd the Queen · Pear, Maiden- £5 
pear, Amber-pear, Maiden of Jantoigne, &c. —— 88 
is Pulp is tender, and Juice indifferently 
Musked, and much Sugar d; it's a very handſome 
Pear, it's about the bigneſs of a Ruſſeler ; its only 
fault is, to have a little Stony or Gritty ſubſtance, 
and laſts but a little while; it's a great Increaſer, and 
ripe the middle of Futy. | 


La Poire de Vigne. 


The Vine-pear, or Damſel pear by ſome 
falſly call'd, the Petit Oin; it's Gray, Red- 
iſh, Round, and pretty big; has a Stalk ex- 
tream long; its Pulp is neither Hard nor Buttery nor 
Tender; and herein differs from all other Pears, ha- 


ving a flattiſh, glewy Pulp, and often doughy: Ripe 
in Oftober, 


The bine 
Pear. 


La Poir ſans Peau. 


"This is alſo call'd the Guine fab, and 1 
Haſty Rufſelet ; it's longiſh ſhap'd, and keſs Pear. 
Ruffer-coloru'd; it's a pretty Pear; Juice 
Sweet, tender Pulps, and not Gritty. + Ls 4 good: 
Pear, and uſually Ripe about the Twentiath.of . 

F 
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8 La Muſcat Flehri. 


This is alſo call'd the Long-tail'd Muſcat 
The flow- of Autumn; it's an excellent,round,reddiſh 
ering Mul- Pear, of indifferent bigneſs: it's Pulp ten- 
der and fine, rich Taſte, and may be eaten 
greedily like a Plum, or a Cherry. Ripe 4- 

bout the middle of October. | 


Le Bonchretien d Efte Muſque. 


This Pear ſeldom comet to good, bu 

The Muk- on a Free Stock, and makes a fine Tree; 
SY 2 the Fruit is excellent, of agreeable fnape, 
tien and reaſonable bigne ſs, about the largeneſ 
"1 of a fair Bergamot ; its Colour is White 
on the one (ide, and Red on the other; its Pulp be- 
tween ſhort and tender, full of Juice, and perfum'd: 


Ripe the latter end of Auguſt and September. 


L Orange Vere 


It's pretty big, flat and round, its Eye 

The Green o- hollow its Colour Green, and fring 
range Pear. with Carnation; its Pulp ſhort, Juice ſus 
gar'd, accompanied with a particulat 

Perfume; bears abundantly on a Dwarf: Ripe in Aug 


nm.. _ _— — 


La Doyenne, Ou, St. Michel. 


It's about the bigneſs and ſhape of a g 

The Deans Beurre; its Stalk thick and ſhort, very 
il ſmooth skin d, greeniſh Colour, which 
becomes Yellow when Ripe: It is a right 

melting Pear, its Juice ſweet, but of no very good 
reliſh, tho it be & little perſum d: Its Pulp-eafily 
grows 
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ows, and as it were ſandy ; it ſhould be gather'd 
etty green, and egten. before it's quite Yellow, and 
n it may be reckon'd a reaſonable good Fruit. It's 

irful in all Soils 3 beauiful when ripe, and bears 

neſt if Grafted on a Luince: Is Aon 
ter end of e and October. | 


| Lu % ds la mots 


This is a new Dear, and reſembles pretty The Bef is 
ar a large Ambret, only that it's ſpotted la mot. 
th red. Ripe at the end of Ober. 


Ls baun 


ra This Pear much reſembles the Muſcat The Bo 
ert in Bigneſs, and in the Nature if its roi 


p, Taſte, Perfume, and time of Ri- * 
ing; which is about the end of Juh. 


| . g of Auguſt. 


* Eſpargitt. 


I's red Pedr, indifferent big, and | 

j long, and ( as the — ex- 3 

(fer it ) u little vaulted in its ſhape, Pear. | 
Pulp tender, but a little ſowriſh ; b 

more beautiful * 82 hs at the end 1 


La Magielene: 


» 1 4 " 5 

I's indifferent large, greeniſh, and 

7 tender, ſhap'd almoſt like a Ber ky — 
ts 3 be gathered before it | 

ws yellow, otherwiſe it grows Dougby. Rip 

beginning of Jul; * 


Ee 


— — 
22 .- =a_—_—_ 
—B  — 


= T7 —ͤ - — _ - 
— — * 
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MEA WE LR, FF, 

i Ls Sucre Verd. 

101 3 1 

Ry | | The Name deferibes irs Juice and ( 
1 me gen four; it much reſembles in ſhape 


Sugar Pear. Hinter Thowne, bet fan aller its Pulp 
very buttery, Juice ſugar'd, and Taſte agreeabk 
the only fault is, that tis a little ſtrong toward 
Core. Ripe the end of October. 


; Le Buys. 


4 | Ia Colour and Bigneſ it ſon 
E. 1 reſembles an Autumn Berg amor, 
mor. not ſo flat towards the Eye or 
apd a little longer towards the Stalk; h's gree 
ſpeckled with little gray Specks, which come yell 
iſh in ripening ; its Pulp is both tender and firm, 
eats pretty ſhort, but ſometimes grows doughy 
too ripe before it's gathered; tis very juicy, and 
a ſmack of Sowriſhneſs, but a little Sugar will ren 
that defect. Ripe in February and March. 


Ls Double Fleur 


1 „It's very beautiful, large and flat, 
Tre Double eng and ftraight, Skin ſmooth, blu 
| lour'd on the ſunay fide, and yellot 
the other; If it be much handled, it turns black 
a few Days. Sottie Perſons love it raw, and lik 
Pulp and Taſte ; but it's the beſt for Compotes, « 
Sweet-Meats, and therein excels any other Pref i 
a marrowy Pulp, and not gritty at all, abundd 
Juice, and colours well over the Fire. Ir ia 
ſection in Mar ch, 
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Rr 

þ large, rotind, and yellowiſh, 74e Fund pow, 

d with little reddiſh Spots, er fe, 

Stalk , it's a great beater, 


e in January. i 
LU Abe 


pretty big and long, bluſt · colour d _;. .. 

ſide, and a grayiſh Ruſſes on the Fa Argo 

r, the Tree in growth reſembles te 

t, and the Fruit much like ir; 
. 

indifferent round, about the bignefs re Beſt 

large Tennis Bill, of a yellowiſh and / 

ih green Colouc, the Stalk pretty freight and 


; it's a bakeing Pear, and but an indifferent Fruit, 
in Odober and November; | 


Le Graf; Gg! 
ib call'd the anne Rout, and 714 greg cult. 
Wonder, and King of the Summer; 


retry red colour d, round and indifferent large, 
in 7uh, 


La Poir de Rowville. 
ü det and ſhape is much like u fair +4, Konvilg 


kt or Ryſſetin ; its Eye or Crown 
} vollow, and ſupk in, the belly uſually bigger on 


lde than the other, but yet every wherd pretty 
IF f=ndlomely floping towards the Stalk, which is 
aun thickneG 74 lengibs and ngt bol- 


jew. 
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low fer, the Colour lively on one fide, and ven 
low on the other; when mellow, the Skin is f 
aud Satin- ce, its Juice ſug ar d and apreeably | 
fum a, and rhe Pulp cars hort. Ibs faults att 
"cis ſmall, ſome what hard, and a little gritty. ( 
i Faxuary, and February. 


Le Bon Chritien q Eſpagne. 


Is a great thick long Pear, of ab 

The Spaniſh {ome Piramidica Form, reſembling b 
in a Winter Bon Ghretien; it's ( 

bright red Colour on one fide, ſpeckled with 
black Specks ; on the other ſide of a whitiſh yel 
Its Pulp cats very ſhort, Juice uſually ſugar'd, 7 
different good when on good Ground, and wit 
arrives to perfect Ripeneſs, which it continues 
be —. 5 from the e middle of November til 
Ty ? it would be more eſteem'd if other melting! 
were not then in prime. The Author, after Ti 
Years Experience, found its Pulp to be hart, | 


and ſtony, eſpecially in moiſt Summers, or 
Ground ;, "tis but an indifferent Pear, but look 


in adorning Piramids. In Perfection i in November, 


December. 
Le Saltiari 


Ile Sdlviati, This Pear much reſembles a NU 
Shape, but not in Colour; It's | 
big, round, and indifferent long, ſmall Sta] 
is ſet in a lürrle hollow, its Eye or Crown a litli 
low; the Colour is of a yellowiſh Ruſſer white: 
that have great red Streaks, have a pretty rougi 
but thoſe that have none of that red, are ſoft end 
Is Pulp is tender, but not fine, the Juice which! 
little, is ſugar'd and perſum d, reſembling the | 
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ate. Tis an indifferent good Ter. Ripe in 
, and September. 


Le * 1 * 


ml pretty near the Muſear 1 | 
in Bigneſs and Shape, has a The mal'd Mex- | . 


din, 0 a pale yellowiſh Colour — 2:2 Borg 


le ting'd with red on the Sunny 

; the Pulp is a little frm, and not without ſame 
by and ſtony matter, its Juice very ſweet and * | 
d, Ripe the ng 42 — 


'La Paſtel 


; much of the Bignels and Shape of 

St. Lezin, or of a fair Rafſelet ; its * 2 — 

k bent, ard hollow fer, and of a mid- N bepber 

length and thickneſs, the Skin is be- 

en rough and ſmooth, growing a little moiſt as ic 

ene, its Colour an one fide yellowiſh, cover d with 

Spots; having on the other fide a little bluſh of 
, its Pulp very tender and melting without any 

15 but the Juice à little ſowriſh : ?Tis but an 

ferent Pear. pe in December, and Fenuay. | 


Le Buurre 7 amgleterie. 


more long than round, reſembling 
hape and Bignels a fair Vert Longue, 
not in Colour, its Skin {mooth, and 
a preeniſh grey Colour, full of rufſer 
che the Pulp i very render and Putter · like, and full 
pleaſant Juice; but is commonly mealy, and calt- 
grows ſoft, even upon the Tree; and becauſe ir 
bes in with the Vere Longue, Petit-Oin, and Lavg- 
(being better Pears) it's lefs eſteem'd. F pe in 
N F 3 Ls 


The Engliſh 
Beurree, or, 
Butter Pear. 
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La Citron d Hyor. 


It reſembles in Shape and Colour 
middle fil'd Lim; its Pulp very hi 
ſtony, and gritty, but full of Juice, 


extremely muk'd. Ripe in enn. and Februa, 
| {+ Chat rub, 

le reſembles in Shape and Bigneh 

x: Cato Martin See, but differs in Colour, be 
vn one ſide very ruſſet, on the other 

ty clear, its Skin ſmooth, Pulp tender, but a kin 
wildifh Tenderneſs, inclining to be Doughy, ba 
little uice; in ralte reſembling the Beſſdem; it in 


very Core: A Fruit of little value. Ry 
Ofvber, and November, 


1 Pear — . litle or not 
22 from the Alarun Sec z but there i; a0 
2 fort of agreeniſh Colour, growing ye 
as it ripens, its Pulp between tender and ſhun, 
full of Gricineſs, js very juicy, and ſweet enol 
were it not for #6. groen ch, wiidifh Taft, 1 
February, 


1. Poiy te Livre- | 


| To a very big weighty Pear, the 
Fee 4. pretty rough, and = a «dark G 

Colour Stalk ſhort, and it: Eye or 
hollow, males <xc6llent Compotes, or Sweet Meat! 
ther iſtew'd,-or done any other way. Ripe n 
8 and N 
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L Rouſſeline;. 
Is ig Shape like the Neuſſeler, of a very 


Pulp tender and delicate; Juice very much ſugar'd 
d perſum d. | Ripe in Oftober. | 

La Bale, roi: 
ls large, round, and white, like the Befidery ; ſome 
about the bigneſs of a midling Bergamo z, others 


bigger than a large Caſſollacz its Pulp fine and ten- 
r, and Juice ſugar'd. Ripe about the middle of. 


La Pendan. 


In Pulp, Juice, and Shape, is like the | 
al, bur a lirtle bigger; its ood allo e 2 
fers, Is ripe about the endiof September. . 


 LaiPoir Chas. 


ls ſhap d very like a Hen's or "Ih 
olt like the — nity A ig The Cat Fear. 
lerent long and thick, the Skin very ſmooth, ſat- 
d, and dry; the Colour a very clear or light JA- 

its Pulp tender. and buttery, and Juice indiffe- 
it. ſweet z, tis a pretty. good Pear. Ripe. in Otte 


Le Befi de Cuſo 


© 

I's a little: Beer, about the bigneſs of the Manges, 

lwidh, and all over full of Ruſſer Spots; its Pulp 

der bot doughy, mixt with much carthy- and: ſtony 

aer, the- Juice not 74 pleaſant, and in Taft re» 
4 


ſembles 
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ht Iabel/a Colour, like the Murtim Sec ; The Ruſſeline 
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ſembling that of Services; *tis but an indifferent f 
We in * and Faun, 

Te St. Froncig 


— chal or: e 
The St. Francs. ip, indifferent bi „and very long, j; 
lowiſh, and has a very thin Skin. 


"— > FELL WS» 
++ *® %' * 
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PRE 


: * Orenge Muſe. 
a . 11 indifferent large; flat, andy 
Orange Pear,” much ting'd with red, Stalk long, i's% 
uſually ſpotted with little black Spy 

the Pulp pleaſant enough, bur a little gritty, | 


the begioning e of Augaft. 09% Be 
* — ee Ee Ran. 


11 


Is 1 ug ch bob; you of 4 70 


Colour, Juice ſweer, and a little perfum d, it's gu 
only bak d or preſerv d. Tis in Perfection in Dua 
Fs and January. 


. by: . 


„ 


14 


. Is Jar e * far, gra on one (i 

be Carmel rp gray 
e. and a litrie ting d with R. d on the ot 
and in ſome places full of Neuer large Spore,” It's 
in March. 


£ q Ls Poir Ric. 

2 0 
7k mos Fear. Is indifferent large, flat, and rol 
is ER Fear its Stalk very long and wal, a 195 
eats ſhort. —__ in K and op 


9.4 
. . 
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Las Callio Reſat. 


Is almoſt of the Colour, Bigneſz 


and Shape of an ordinary Monfiews The Callio Rofar, 
gun but a little rounder, has a very Ne Peble, or, 
ſhortScalk,and ſet hollow like an Ap- ear Pew. 


pe; irs Pulp gas thorr, 'Ripe in gung and $4 


* 


La Villaine d Anj 


Ir's large and flat, of a yellowiſh gray TheVilldinof 
Colour, and has a ſhort eating Pulp, Rips Anjou, Te. 
ON. NOD 12 TCL SD HEL 


Is ſtony and-dry, and therefore The 14iFd Pear. 
lighted ; tho by ſome eſteem d, be- | 
cauſe it is much perfum d; it's yellowiſh of Colour, 
and of competent Bigneſs. Ripe in Odcber. 
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FRUIT-GARDENS, 
AND 


Ecken duden, A 


— 9 — —B ll 4 


VOL. — FAK ＋ hs 


CHAP. 1 


Monſieur de la Quintinye's Diſcriptiom of 
Peaches, Plans, and Cherries, 


La Peche 4 Troy. 


The Troy Peach, IS a very good little Peach, but not 

very conſtant in Bearing, and is 

ſubjeF to be peſter'd with Ants; it's round, having 

a little Tear at the end; the colour very much ting '$ 

cat the Elower pretty large, tho the Tree 5 
t 


Lo 


- 
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my La Vialet hal. 


Is an excellent Peach, bas a moſt de- 1 
licious and perſum'd Pulp, a vinous and 2 2 
noble Taſte ; its only fault is that tis ward Violes. 
pot large enoygh. 


L' Admirable. 


This Peach has almoſt all the good The Admirele 
Qualities which can be deſired in a 
Peach,and has no bad ones; it's very round and large? 
and of a lovely Colour; a firm, fine, and melting Pulp: 
a ſweet and ſugar d Juice, a vinous, rich, and exqui - 
ſte Taſte, is not ſubject to be doughy, remains long 
on the Tree, a great Increaſer, its Stone is but ſmall, 
thoſe that rĩpen laſt on the Tree are beſt, for tis very 
ſubject ro drop its Fruit half ripe, greeniſh and all 
downy, and then it loſeth all its goodneſs; to pre- 
vent which, the Tree may be prum d and cur very cloſe 
ſo the Brenches which ſhoot out will be fairer and 
ende, and the Pvt ener, Or 


La Mignone. 


ls the moſt beautiful of Peaches that is, Tie Miniog: 
ts very large, very red, ſattia xin d, and | 
round ; ripens the firſt of thoſe of its Seaſon, has 8 
firm and a very melting Pulp, a very ſmall Stone; 
but the Taſte is not always the richeſt not briskeſt, 
&ing ſometimes a little flac and fam. 


La Belle Chevereuſe 
Þ a beautiful Prack, and :ripens next The BY Ch 
Lo after the Miyion ; it's hardly inferior o wereufe , , 
Ii inLargeneſs,beauty of Colour, and Goat Peach. 
| : E- 2 C . good 


„ 


Che- 
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good Shape, which is a little longiſh; its Juice is a- 
bundantly ſugar'd, and well reliſhed, and is a great 
Increafer: But ſometimes it grows doughy, when 
ſuſter d to be too ripe on the Tree, or when it grows, 
on & cald moiſt Soil ME 


La Niet. 138 


i Is a very fair large Peach, of a fine Co- 

The Niver or, lour both within and without, which 
Velyes Peach. fenders it moſt a greeable to look upon; 
ics Pulp and Jui are very good, a 

fmall Stone, and the Free is a great bearer: tis not 
quite fo round as the Minion and Adinirable, but 
pretty near it when the Fruit grows on a ſound 
Branch, otherwiſe it's a little horned and longifh. 
, Ripe aboue the Twentieth cf September. * | 


U Pires 


| The Tree bears in great abundance (and 
The Purgle for that reſpe& may he preferr'd before 
Feach, the Burdine,tho? that be the better Peach) 
one miy know the Colour thereof by its 

Name, it's of a brown dark red Colcu-, which penes 
trates much into the Pulp, which is of a very vinou- 
Taſte; it's very round and indifferent large, and the 

Pulp pretty hne, Taſte rich and exquiſue. 


IL Mag deleue les 2 1h 
. I's an admirable Peach when planted in 


The whitz a good Soil, and well expos'd, but very 
Magdelene. ſubject to be injur'd by Ants. Some Garch 
ners believe that there are two ſorts 
them becauſe ſome bear well, and others but little 
but the Blower of each is alike, which is large, and has 
a little bluſh of ted; alſo the Le of both TE 


its 
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ing large, and very much indented ; they alfo ripen 
ar the ſame time, which is towards the end of A; 
and agree alſo in Colour, Bigneſs, Shape, Juice, 
Taſte, and Stone: Both of them are large, round, 
and half flat, very much painted with red on the Sun- 
ny ſide, and not at all on the other; a fine Pulp, a 
ſweet and a ſugar'd Juice, a rich Taſte; no red a- 
bout the S one, the Stone in both of them is ſhort, 
and almoſt round; they both produce goodly Trees, 
and the difference is Judged to proceed only from rhe 
more or lefs Vigour ot the Stock they are buded. 


La Perſique. 


Is a marvellous Increaſer, and of an 
admirable Taſte; it's longiſh, and has The Perſiqus 
all the good Qualities that can be wiſnt each. 
for when the Tree is healthy, and in a 
good Soil, and well expoſed and as generally Peach 
Stones reſemble the ſhape of the Fruic, fo this of the 
Perfique, is a little longiſh, and the Pulp next thereto 
is bur very little ting d with red; ir ripens juſt aftet 
the Ghevereuſe, and a little before the Admirable. 


La Violette Brugnon. 


Is an admirable Fruit when it comes 
to ſuch Maturity as to grow a little ſhri- Tbe Violes 
vell d and wrinkled, the Pulp is reaſona- — mg 22 
bly tender, or at leaſt not hard, it's pret · : 
ty much painted with red about the Stone, the Juice 
end Taſte extremely delicious, i 


La jaune tardive Admirable. 
Is a Malecotoon, but it whally reſembles Tegeler 


the Admireble Peach, both in Shape and — 
Bigneſs,(othat it may well be calld the yellow 


. bl, v4 
Aamir + LR 
* 4:48 
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Admirable, from which it differs in the yellow Co- 
lour both of] is Skin and Pulp; they are bo colour'd 
red on the Sunny fide, and the red pierceth a little 
more about the Stone of the yellow one, than about 


the white; it's of good Taſte, but a little ſubiect to 
be doughy. 


1 Violet Tardive, ou, Marbree. 8 e 


It has a vinous and delicious Taſte, 
The luer Vio- and when it ripens well, it ſurpaſſes all 
2 pe 1 the reſt; it requires very much Heat, 
is a little bigger than the ordinary Vie- 

let Peach, and not ſo much colour'd all o- 

ver with red as thit, and borrows the Name of Max- 
ble, becauſe it's uſually whipr or ſrip'd with a violet 
red Ir's apt not to ripen well, and to chap and burſt 
all over, when the Autumn proves too cold or moilt 


> 


FEES oo ne 


The Bourdine. It's an admirable good Peach, not ins 
1 28 ferior to any of the tormer,only i it's not 
17 quite 0 large as the Magdelent, Mignions, Chevereuſe, 
E Perfiques, Admirables, Nivets, &c. tho ſometimies it 
comes very near them. The new-planted Trees are a 
little tedious before they come to bear, but whenonce 
they begin, they are extremely loaden with Fruit, 
which occaſions its Peaches ſometimes not to be {0, 
big as they ſhould be; but if ſome of them are taken 
off about Midſommer, and only a reaſonable n 
left on, they will grow large enough; they are the 
roundeſt, beſt colour d and moſt agrecable Pea:hes 

to look on, that we have, and their inf wank in as 1 


w i eprar curry. 
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It begins to ripen a Month before other 
Peaches,and comes to Maturicy at the ve- , e 
ry beginning of Zuh2ir's ſmall and round. Nigg. 
ih, with a little Teat at the end ; is ſo 
very pale that no Sun can colour it red, tho ir ſhine 
on it never fo warm; 2 Hes 

ſubject to douyb 3 not ſo brisk and 
ih EY of the others have; is better 
for Compotes or Sweet-meats, than raw; its Flower 
is large,and of a pale yellow, makes no handſom Tree, 
and the moſt peſter d with Ants of any. 


La Peche q Lab. 


The forward, 


The alia 


S7 7 


ka kind of haſting or forward Perfique, 
and reſembles in all things the Perfique ; 
in Bulk is noble, the Figure longiſh, with 
x linle Teat at the end, the colour a fair deep Carne- 
don, its Taſte good; but it ripens about Mid- Auguf, 
which is full Fifteen days before the other. 


La Peche Royal. 


Is a kind of Admirable, but comes la- 
ter and of a darker red without, and a 7 N 
little more ting d with red near the Stone | 
than that, other wiſe it's perfectly like the — — 
; and 13 an excellent Peach, | 


La Roſanne. 


It reſembles the Bowrdine in Shape and 
Bulk, and differs from it in the colour of 
its Skin and Pulp, which in this latter are 
yellow ; both of them take a ſtrong Tincture ” red 
rom 


n. 
jot 
4 

it 
ea 
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en 


hes 
od 


Peach. 
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from the Sun, viz. a very dusky red; this Peach is 
very fruitful and well taſted, the only fault is, that 
tis apt to grow doughy when too ripe. | 
"MY L' Alberge rouge. 
Is ons ef our prettieſt Peaches, for it 
The Mod AF vinous and rich Taſte, if ripe enough 30. 
Be. therwiſe its Pulp is hard; tis no bigger 
than a Troy Peacb, and much like ir, but ſeems to be 


more colour d with ted; the only fault is; that 'th 
not large. 5 | 


. Li Magdelena rouge. 


Is round, fiat; od Linking, ver 
The red Mag- much colour'dwith red without, and pret- 


— Troy ty much within ; it's indifferent large, 
Peach, and apt to grow double and twin-like, 


which hinders it trom producing fair 
Fruit; the Flower is large and high colour d, its Palp 
not very fine, but Taſte good enough, but not neat 
fo good as thoſe before mention d, tho' in ſome 
places it improves both in Bigneſs aad Taſte er 


tremely. 
La Belle de G arde. | 
3 Is a fair Prach | «little ane ripe; 
— X 264 and leſs tinctur d wk red both within 


and without than the Admirable, its Pul 
« little more yellowiſn, but the Taſte not quite ſo rick; 
_ otherwiſe in Bulk and Figure it might be taken for 
mes 16 but produceth not fo good a Tret © 


* 


E4 
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La Pavie Blanch. 


In the ourfide it differs not at all from the oo 7 


ite Magdelens, only in opening it we fi aur. 
a Pavie, ( viz. cleaving to the Stone 3) ĩt : 


$a htm Pulp, and pond es when 
| ripe» 


La Pavie Rouge de Pompeu | 


It's orodigiouſly large, being ſometimes. | 

yelye or Fourteen Inches about, of a te ak 744 & 
y lovely red Colour ; and nothing is - — 
fe delightful to behold, than when a u Pevies 
od Wall-Tree has a good quantity of 


- m; when they come to ripen well, and in fair wea- 
ge, © Garden is much honout'd in being adorn'd with 


m, the Hand well ſaiished to hold them, and the 
uh enquiliely pleas d in eating of them. 


La Blanche Andille. 


$ great increaſer, fair to the E 

e, round, and flat, takes a lively C. rh hi 
in the Sun, but no red within; it's in- 

rent good, when not ſuffer” d to ripen too much 
be Tree, for — it grows doughy. 
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A Catalogue of geod Peaches, as they Ripen ſurceſſiveh 
in courſe, = 2 
a | Time of Ripeniy 
Zeit Avant Peach Beginning of Jah, 
De Peach End of Jah, and beginning d 
Yellow Alberge Peach "(ng 
Little Yellow i Pavie Alberge lade ale 
Red Alberge 
White Magdelen Peach | 
Red Magdelen Peach © 5 + + 
Minion Peach Middle of 
Italian Peach e 
White Peach ＋ 10 
Little violet Alberge Peach = Þ 71 73, 
Little violet Pavze Alberge | $ rnd of A. 
Bourdine Peach x 0 ave 
Cherry Peach, yellow Pulp Ceuta 
Cherry Peach, white Pulp Ses 
Chevereuſe Peach 3 7 
Roſanne Peach Fadens. 
Pavie Roſanne ) Sep. 
Peach on 
Violet haſt ing Peach 00 
Beil Gad Peach A little after 
Violet Brugnon, or Nec arin A beginning 
Purple Peach DI gu 
Admirable Peach 
Nivet Peach 
Pau Peach | 
White Andille Peach (A lictle af 
Narbon Peach middle oh! 
Great yellow backward Peach | 
Royal Peach 
Backward violet Peach f N 
Yellow ſmooth Peach Oktober. 
The great red | 
White Pavje | 
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> Wen wr water | . yore Aar 
1 are. condenn'd bythe Author. us the worſt of 
Na. 


8 : * + a” cd 2,93 z 
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ple peach. 

ellow (maoth Brag Hy 
puinole nds thee 
body Peach , ( | 


bite Corbeals.\ 
ouble Flur ot: 


A Wit Peach 1 
ö mo — £ n 


HERE 4 * dul infinite ſorts of Plums, A 
| good Plum {hould have a fine, tender, abd mel- 
g Pap, a very (Wert and ſugzr'd Juice, a rich and 
quilre Taſte; which in ſome is perlum d; they are 
be caten ta, and Without Sugar. 


e „ Ua 
oo — f Blew Perdri gon. 
e W bite Perdrigeni 
uid „ r 
0 Apricot Plum. 
a Rocke Corbon. 
Ecpigit . 


ile of bs beſt Plums. 4 Latter Perdrigon 
deine Claud, 

wendh, fond | 5... mperial, 

93 „ A Gn Royal. 

991 12 Blew 
# | Red 
7] | Whitg,) 
F 7 White Mirable 


dama:k 


G4 | Pluttibe 
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Plums diſtinguiſhed N ali 
. _ @' #0 their Take, Figure, — 


Plams, whoſe Pulp is doughy Perdrigon of * 
and mealy.. | 5 White double 
b e 
Ot a ſharp, and ſowriſh Y Date Pla, © 
Dan 


Dry. 


Hard. 
Wormy. N 


Plums very long. 
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| ' Little Cherry Plum 
| Cernay Perdrigon, 
nent wad almoſt ſquarc .) Royal. 
d flat. * qua ; } Pigeons Heart. 
* Ws; Brugnole, 
| N Perdrigon. 
reny large Plans. Apricot Plum. 
| N Damask, Oc. 
| FC Bullock's Heart: 
_— Cernay Perdrigon. 
eme large Piums TS: red; 


atle, +1 Mirabels 


Colour of Plums. 


White Perdrigon. 

| White Damask/ 

St. Kgatharme. 

Of a yellowiſh } Apricot Plum: 

bite Colour. Minion. 

| Reine Clantl. 
Drab d' Or 

| Great Date. 

Imperial. 


(Blew 5 
Reche Corbon. 
Empreſs. 
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; ey” - mol} 151]. Y Brugnole. 
Violet black e Viole Tour p. 


PE j 75 ode . Dy *x1 
Late 
| Forward Dama, 
Musk'd Damaske 
Pigeons Heart. 
vert, BO 4 
Green Damask. 
(Caſtellan. 
. Gray Damas k. 
CChberry Plum. 
< Prune Morines. 
Datilles, ot little Dates, 


As for the ſlicking to the Stone in Plans, 'risnd 
worth minding, provided the Fuit be good. N 
Moſt Plum, whether good or bad, quit not thet 


Stones. Damask, Plums quit their Srones caſieſt. Tit 
Pu'p in al Plums is ranch 


of Cherrics. 


BOUT the middle of June Red Fruits beg 
to come in, and hold at leaſt till the end i 
Fuly 5 among witch « are reckon 'dC berries, Grzots. zrd 
B:zgaroes, or He artc irie, to be the molt principll 
we may have Dwarf. He df them, but Srandard ut 
better. They are Fruits ſd well known every when 
that they need no Deſeriprion ; ; nene.of them 4 
priz'd as the urge latter tenen which ate il 
Montmorancies, and next them the Biggaroes or fn 
C berries, and in the third place, the Griors, or 4gri® 
The Guignes, or @zipels, of which there are whitt 
red, and black, or .indicd cazly_ ripe, but zhey v at 
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of Apricots 4 | 


Pricots are good only for wet and dry ſweet Mey 
not being delicious to be eaten raw in 1 


quantity, 


— 


; Standard Apricot 


There are pretty good ones that grow upon Sto 
ard Trees, which are all tann'd and ſpeckled with 
tle red Spots, they are pleaſanter to the Eye and | 
late than thoſe _— a Wall, and of a more en 
ſite Taſte. 


Apricots Sf. a Wall 


The Wall nts Apriqns Ro pives them 
. admirable Vermillion colour, and cauſcs them tobe 
more certain; both ſorts are good for Preſerving, 
beſt of them arc a lucle ſugar d, kut erung 
(ſap. 


"Jaws of Repening, and FORE, ; 


Apricots ripen at the beginning of Ju, elpecialhi 
- baſting or early Apricot, whereot the Pulp is i 
White, the Leaf round and greener than the othe 
but no better than they 

"The ordinary Apricot are more large, andik 
Pulp yellow, ripe about the. middle of July, 

When too great a number of them knit upoN! 
Dee, a great many muſt be pluckt off, and tha" 
make excellent green Compotes, or wet Sweet - Meal. 


Fanny -——y — 2A — Y — An S * 


4 4 


The Anjou ſweet ener Apricot. 


In the County of jou there is a ſmall Ap ricot 
with a ſweet — almoſt like a Pbilbert, and ac- 
cordingly the Stones are uſually crack d to eat them, 
[t bas LP "Pe yery ea and uſually 27 
e 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of Apples 
La Meines Oniſe, and La Neinette Blows 


He two ſorts of Pif pins are diſtinguiſh- 
182 L ed by the two Names of Gray and 


biin. HMbite which they bear; being in other re- 

dec of an equal Goodneſs; good Compotes 
and Nee Sweet Meats may be made of them at all 
times. They being to be eaten Raw towards the 
Month of January; before which time they have a 
little point of ' Sharpneſs, which is ſome what dila- 
greeable and unpleaſant to ſome People; but when 
alj'! they are intirely freed from that, they contract a 
ell that is much more diſagreeable, when the Smell 
of the ſtraw upon which they laid to Mellow, inter. 
mixes therewith. They are very Profitable, becauſe 
of their being made ule of almoſt all the youu ſp: 


r 


La Calluille 4 Autumne, 


eats | The Caltoille Apple is ſhap'd ogithnd 

NW Am of 4 very Red Colour both within and 

withour, "lpecially the Beſt of them, viz, 

Thoſe that have the moſt * Violet * 
t 
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that renders them fo conſiderable. Theſe moſt Ex. 
cellent ones have always their Pulp more deeply 
ting d with Red, and are alſo more beautiful than th: 
others. They keep moſt commonly from Obe, 
the time of their coming in, till Januar and Februm; 
Its a moſt excellent Fruit to eat Raw; and no 1 
excellent to uſe in Compores or Ni Sweet Mears, It 
ſometimes grows dry and — but that is not til 


it 6 very old. 
Le Fenowllet, on Pome d' Ani, 


It is of a Colour not well to be ex. 
The m—_— preſs d; tis Gray, over-caſt with ſome- 
* * thing of a Ruſſet, coming near the Co. 
lour of the Belly of a Doe; never * 
any lively Colour. It never —— very big, and 
ſeems to incline to a longiſn e. The Pulpi 
very fine, and the Juice much * d, and Perun 
with a little ſmack of thoſe Plants from whence i 
derives its name. It begins to be Good at the be- 
ginning of December, and keeps till February 8nd 
March. Its Certainly a very pretty Apple, but 
apt to wrinkle and wither, as the Cour pendu, Which 
follows next. 


Le Cour pendu- 

35e perfedly of the regular Figur a 
ud, bung; an Apple, and of reaſonable bigneß; 
4 Ae. ors talk d of a Gray Ruſſet Colour on one fide, 
2 and Dyed with Virmillion on the other; 
the Pulp is very fine, and its Juice very ſweet af 
Pleaſant. They are eaten with pleaſure from BY 
cember, till February and March. We muſt not git 
it time to grow wrinkled z becauſe then it is inſipi, 

and loſes the taſte. Tis a very pretty Apple. 
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La Pome i , 


This Apple is of an extraordinary 
2 tcl Colour, I begins . 6 
tobe good as ſoon as it has no Green : 

fr, neither towards its Stalk, nor towards its Crown; 
which happens pretty often in the Month of Decem- 
her, and then it may be eaten greedily at a Chop, 
with its Coat. all on; for among all other Apples, 
there is none that has ſo fine and delicate a Skin as 
this; for its ſcarce perceivable in the eating, and 
contributes much to the, agreableneſs found in them. 
It laſts From December till March and April. And 
j wonderful good all that time without any manner 


king of diſa gree able ſmell; but on the contrary has a cer- 
and Nin little touch of a moſt delicious Perfume. The Pulp 
up rnordinary fine. It's a great increaſer, and cer- 
may mvp be commended for a very pretty 4pple ; 


* 


thas likewiſe this farther Advantage; that it neyer 
rinkles, nor loſes its charming Calour. 77 59 


2. 


La Vielette. 


Is of a whitiſh, Ground Colour, a little 
peckled in thoſe parts which are from the 7he Fo- 
dun, but marked, or rather ſlriped with {er Apple. 
good lovely deep Red on the Sunny fide. 

he Colour of its Pulp is very white, and very fine 
"nd delicate, having a Juice extremely ſweet and ſu- 
ard, leaving no Earthineſs or Lees behind it; fo 
hag aſſuredly tis an admirable Apple, to be eaten as 
oon as tis gather*d, and continues good till Chriſtmas, 
xyond which time it will nat reach, 
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The black ted Apple. 
This 5 is of the ſize and ſhape of an ordinary Papi 


of z ſhining dark red Colour, it keeps till n 
las always a tant of a Green caſte,” 


The Ops” a 


Are s ſort of Catvils, which keep till Fein 
Thaw Juice very ſower, Stalk long and ſmall. 


— — — 
- C5 9 * ” * N 


of Vi ines, 


Fe Whit Muſcat ; or, Muſcattel. Allo the Red ne 
the Black Muſcatt. TRE 


F E bite Muſcat is clear, Gre, yellow, hai 
and crackling, juice ſweet, ſugard and pet 
fum'd ; it's an excellent Fruir, its Berry round an 
middle fe. There is allo the Red and ihe Blut 
Bduſcae, but the White is the beſt. 


Chaſſelas; or Bar fur. Aube : Three forts of them 


Thi is ei call'd the Ber- fer: Aube. 11 
very fweet Grape, produceth large Cluſters, and is 
Gram or Berry is large and crackling ; it keeps lore 
ger than any other Grape, and gives great Crisfation 
when all others are gone. There are Three fort, 
ri the Red and the Black, whereof the Wis 
* 0 


The Long Muſcat. 
The Long Muſcat, or Paſs Muſque, requires mort 
hear of the Sun to bring it to perfection, than the N. 
cats before mention d. Corinthia 
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Corinthian, - Two ſorts. 


The White Corinthian is a very ſweet Grape, the 
Bunches are (mall and long, and its Graizs or Berraes 
ſmall and ticking cloſe together, and have no Stones. 
There is alſo the Red Corinthian, in ſhape like the 
former, but does nor excel it nn. 


The Bourdelais, call'd af Paris th 'Verjuice Grape | 


Is a large: white loogiſh Grape, grows in gien 
large Cluſters, and almoſt never comes to Maturity; 


and coniequently good only for Sweee Mears, or t 
make Verjuice with. Its Leaves are us'd much to gar” 
niſh Diſhes with in Geber. 


The Cioutat. 


3 Fruit _ much reſembles the Chaſſeles 3a Co: 
lour, Bigneſs, and Taſt, only the Leaf of the C 
2 a dented all about the edges, like Parfly, and ſeems 
to bear more fruit than the "on las, but the Ch 
la is better. $5 


"The early, oy rn p. 


151 | | 

nd 12 a fort of a black Moillen, cs 

hr early, which makes it ſeem to be ripe long before 

m s The Skin is very rough, and when tis ripe, the | 
1 


Grape is very ſweet. It r ipens commonly at the very 
inning of Fuly, It's but little worth. 

® There are many other Varieties of Grapes, as the 

Anana Grape, which ripens in the Indies, and the Fer- 

goleſe , The Paſſe Myſguez andall other principal forts 

of Grapes, ripen even in the open Air in Jra{: but it's 

not fo in France, en none hi them arrive to =} to- 


lerable Ripench, | 
| o 


* 
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of Figs 


165 . ewice 2 year — beſt i in 1 
F Auguſt, and are uſually call'd Fig · Flowers ;-thek 
are worth little, becauſe they have gone thraughal 
the Cold, and all the Rain in the Spring, which ſpoi 
their delicious and excellent Taſte. 

The other are ripe in September and Oger, vii 
being form' d in the beſt Seaſon: of the Year, and nou- 
riſhed with a Juice well concocted, renders dene 
more excellent than the former. el 

There are ſeveral forts of Figs, but there” $ ah 

Two of them that are really good, viz 


—— — — 


Great white long Fig, 


The great white long Fig is in Perfection Stile 
end of r has an I Taſte, wen 
eaſily chap. 


q 

, 

„* 
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* 
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Great whit round Fg. 
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The great white reid Fig isa. greater Bearer than 
the 1 12 and almoſt as good, but apt to chap and 
ape towards the Head with wide Clefts, 400 ie 
looſeth much of its Sweetneſ and Perfume; it! 
the great Rains that occaſion i to crack, Ripe wick 
the former. bs | 4 


7 » { 7 / CTRIH 
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Kaine Varieties of Figs. 410 
Black Big 


I's very long, and prevey big, of «dai OY 
lour, but not quite fo red within as withour 5 


2 


= —_ —— — — — 
— — 
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ery much ſugar d, but ſomewhat dryer than the 
White ones. 


1. 
4 : 
4 

7 


Gran Fig. | 


le a little Red and Fleſh · colour 4 within 3 bears 
noch Fruit in Autumn, but not ws delicate. 


7 F 


Great Viale Fig. 


There are two o forts, the long.and — but 

their Pp is cloſe, and 5 for . 
have e lng Teak ene Pabp, progy: 

ſueet, and well ſugar'd, but produceth very little 


Hut. 
t the 5 11 in 
en 84 e a 
0; Ies Yellow wich and withour: | 
9. 20 TAL. 2 þ t 1e | 
bee, 1120 wy 
5 f 24 91 I; ir 


This differs from he Bly fr meant, 
is Pulp being be Nit 


4 . 


| Smallwbin Big. LY 


bas Its Taſte i is hes faint that fupar'd; " Its calld 
ab the Haſting or forward Fig, becauſe it _—_—_— 
va) ſhort , the Neuen, 


* 14 


Liane Berjoſſe 


It's of adark Violet Colour, very but 
bears little Fruit. l 
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"pies "_ 


It's of a Violet Colour, and long; but not very bg 
the ary. _ and —— good: 


AF £ 2 


CH Ap. v. 


How to make the beſt 8 of the Walls in 
every Garden. den 


X Mong the Fruit and Kitchen-Gardens which e are 
treated of, there are ſome that are entirely in- 
Cloſed on all ſides with Wall, and ſome that are ſo but 
in part; ſome again that are without any at all; u 
fot theſe laſt, they are to be pitied + But the Conditivi 
of the Gardens we have to do with, for many = 
reaſons require to be vd quite about, us 
As tor the firſt, they have 'at leaſt : three Expo 11 
ons, it being not poſſible they ſhould have — 
and regularly they huve ſour : Thoſe which hive bu 
three, are Gardens that are Triangular, which are 
pretty rare: that being a cramp and forc'd Figure, 
which ought to be avoided. - A; to thoſe that haye 
four Wali, they ure of a ſquare Figure, which is the 
commoneſt, as well as the faireſt and'toſt convenient 
There are likewiſe ſome that are Pentagonal and 
Hexagonal, which are not very diſagreeable for the 
planting of Mal- Trees; yet are not very accountable, 
they being attended with many Iaconveniencie!; 
and perplex Gard nert, who are thereby hindred #roh 
forming any ſightly Squares in their —— 
And beſides, the making of Gardens into thoſe un- 
uſual Figures, is much more chargeable, than to make 
thay ey and n n; and yer, wie al 


* ON 


8 
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e tho they may have more Malls, yet they can 
no more diſtinct Expoſition than a plain Square; 
et us do what we can, it's impoſſible to produce 
more than theſe four, viz. Eaſt, Welt, North, and 
b. 

Now in Terms of Gard ning, we call Ex- 

nn, every Wall that enjoys the Ape, Apel. 
j kindly Reflection of the Rays of the © - 
during a certain time of the Day, in a different 
nner from another Wall not in the ſame Poſition : 

us we Call an Eaſtern Expoſition, a Wall that is 

d by the Sun the halt = the Day; that is, 
nis riſing till Noon + and that a Miſterh Eæpoſi- 
upon which the Sun ſhines the ſecond half of the 

„ which begins immediately after Noon, and con- 

es till Sun ſetting. That which we call a Southern 
xſuion, is that which the Sun conſtantly ſhines up- 
onger than either of the Two former; and there 
ſome Gardens that are fo advantageouſly turned, 
one of their li is almoſt all the Day cherilhed 
the Sun Beams. 

wing explained the Taree good Expoſitions, it ; 
d matter to corciude, that the unhappy Ner- 

þ Expoſition, is that which enjoys the Sun only du- 
that little time in which the Seurberly one has him 

; the Portion of thoſe of the North then, is to en- 
hom the Equinox of March, to that of September, 
alieſt Rays of the Sun that appear above our Hor- 

; that is to ſay, to be ſhin'd upon betimes in the 
Ig; and that ſometimes for an Hour or two, 
ſometimes for three or four, and ſometimes they © 
v ſhort view of the Sun towards the Evening, 
ery often none at all. 

follows from thence, that there is no ul that 
ot at leaſt ſome litile glance of the Sun once a 
and that is a Favour not to be undervalued. 


the Eaſt, but ſhining upon both at once, In the ſu 
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The Sun never begins to ſhine upon one Fall, þ 
he ſhines upon two at the ſame time. When he rig 
he ordinarily ſhines at once upon the Noreherm I 
and part of the Eaſtern 5 and as ſoon as ever the pn 
greſs of his Courſe carries Xo out of ſight of that 
the Nerth, he inſenſibly extends his Bearns to thut of 
Seuth, yet ſo, as not for a good while to quit that 


manner alſo, he leaves not off ſhining oa the By 
Mull, but in order to advance himſelf by little 
little towards the Metern Expoſition, and to contin 
ia the mean while his favouruble Aſpect to the 8; 
erly Wall: So that thoſe two Malls ate like wiſe a 
ſame time gratified with his cheriſhing Rays, .- 
Thus having explain'd what is meant in Term 
Gardening, by Expoſitions, any Perſon. may e 
judge of thole he has ia his on Garden, whethe 
be cee about, or only in par. 
The better the Ground is, and the higher the 5 
the greater number of Trees may be applied tothe 
that is, we may place them nearer to one another, | 
by this Means order them fo, that between two vii 
we may reſerve to garniſh the lower part of tha 
there may be always one to ſhoot up and garnild 
upper part, that ſo the uper and lower paru 
Fruit Valli may be both garniſhed at once, and 
ſequently yield us Fruis ſo much the ſoonet, 1 
greater Quantity. So on the contrary, the lor 
Halls are, ſo much the farther the Trees are to be pit 
one from another, and thoſe Diſtances muſt 
more enlarged where the Graund is very LY 
when it is bur indifferently q ualiged. - -*'p 
Our Deſign in 3 Nd. Tres, is ind 
have ſo much the fairer Haie, but ſtill more ci 
to ſecure the greater Store of it; but Trees * 
infallibly yeild Fruit, unleſs i it t be upon feeble l 


BP : 
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1 therefore we ſhall have no Fuit upon our Wall- 
4, unleſs we contrive it fo, that we may have ſome. 
ble Branches on them: And if the Trees be vigo- 
as they are commonly ia good Soils, they cans 
produce any feeble Branches, unleſt they be allow- 
a great deal of rootn, to ſpread out to the beſt ad- 
age all thoſe that are fic ro bear, becauſe that ſups 
> they be planted too near one another, and the 
not be high enough, they muſt nete ſſarily 
wind ſhort, or elſe they will ſhoot above the Mal, 
conſequently will ceaſe to be Wall Trees ; or elſe 
vill ſo entangle their Branches one with ano- 
that they will tna ke a very dlſagrerable Coufti-· 

So that if then they be curb d in that manner; 
| . N e ſome conſiderable 
jckneſs anc gih, all the young Shoots they 
Juce will be always thiek, and bear no Fruit. wa. 
s no of Incloſure ought to be lefs than ſe⸗ 
or eight Foot high, fo likewiſe it is not conve- 
t to deſire Walls in 4 good Expoſition of above 
not ſixteen Foot high - 


der, you are defired to obſerve, that what is 
nul in Monſiur Ie Quintinye, from the end of 
cond Book, to the end of the Fifteenth of this 
; conſiſting of Peart, Apples, Peachety Phoni, Figi, 
1j Cherries, &: is now comprehended in the 
edent Chapters of this Part; the Abridgers think» 
tnoſt convenient for good Order, and Mzthod's 
to place all the Freire ſucceffively We proceed 
lo the imteenth Chapter: 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Nhat good Conditions are required in each Fruj 
Tree, to qualifie it to be choſen ow 6 
to ſome good place in a Fruit Garden. 


| \ UR Garden being form d, dunged, accoma 
dated, divided, and, in fine, ready for Fla 
and every Gentleman knowing what number of 
he needs, according to the bigneſs of his Garden, 
having alſo reſoly'd upon the Choice of the Ki 
and what proportion of each kind he is to plant, 
reſpe& to the quality of his Ground, and to the 
ral Seaſons of the Year ; it is now our bulineſstod 
ſach Stocks of Trees as dre fair, and fo well qui 
as to deſerve to be planted, becauſe of the hopetull 
miſes they make us of anſwering our Expectatio 
And here we ought to have to do with Gai 
that are in Reputation, to be knowing, exad 
faithful; for otherwiſe we run a great Danger otjx 
groſly deceiv'd in the kinds of our Fruit, and 
ally of Peach · Trees, becauſe they all much rel 
one another, both in Leaf and Bark, exceptily 
Troy: Peaches, the forward or Avant Pexches, vid 
diſtinguiſhed by ſome more viſible differences: 
which reaſon it is not adviſable to take any 
ſuſpicious or unknown Gard ners, or that are of il 
pute, how cheap a Bargain ſoever they ma) 
them; ſuch an Error as that being of two g. 
Conſequence to be ventur d on at what rate {#" 
Tree- Stoch then are to be choſen, either whill 
are yet growing in the Nurſery Gardens, or alit! 
are pull d up, and brought from thence: l. 
caſes we muſt conſider firſt the Figure of eich! 
Secondly, its Bigneſs, ot Thickneſs ; Thi) 
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bo 
- 


d Branches. 


e 
Hop to Chooſe Trees as they ſtand in the 


F we chuſe our Trees in the Nurſery Gardens, which 


put the middle of 8 to mark out the Trees 
chuſe and pretend to carry off, Which cannot be 
293 done, becauſe of the too great diſtance we are 
netimes from the places where the Choice Nurſeries 

Yer if we can go to the places, we muſt only 
upon thoſe that have ſhot vigorouſly that year, 
| that appear found, both in their Leaves and at the 
| of their young Shoors,' and by their ſmooth and 
ing Bark; ſo that it any Trees have no Shoots of 
t year's growth, but What are very feeble, or per- 
s have none at all; if any before the Seaſon, or 
fall of the Leaf, have all their Leaves lefler, and 
reſtarving than they ſhould be and the extremity 
heir young Shoots. black and mortified, or their 
k rough and wrinkled, and full of Moſs; and if 
1, Apples, or Plum-Trees be Canker d, if they be 


ſe which are to reject. . 
As to the manner how Trees ſhould be faſhion d; 


and one Graft, than to be compos d of 
1 that will ſhoot out, round about the ſingle bo- 


hat manner they are faſhion'd and compoſed ; and 
they be already pull d up, we muſt rake ſpecial notice 
their Roozs, and of the Bark; both of their Bodies 


Nurſery-Gardens. *; $9 5 


were always to be wiſhed we could; and that 


Fruit, and are found to have Gum either about 
ir Body or Rosts, all theſe are ſo many Marks of 


-% LEY þ 


for all forts of Dwarfs, or Wall-Trees, it is 
er they ſhould be ſtraight, conſiſting only of one 


a x. 
P * 


oc three Graftr, or ſeveral Branches, The new , 
H z dy 
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. dy of the Trce, when top't and new planted, ky 
more fit and plyable to be turn d as we would 
them to make a fair Tree; than if they conſiſted ij 
Sticks or Branches; becauſe we cannot be aſſur % 
what part of thoſe old Branches, of the new+5 
Tree, the new Shoors will ſprout ; : and becauſsg 
monly they grow fo confuſcdly and inreryy 


one among another,that we are forgd to cut then 
away, which is time loſt, both for the Advarih 
of the Beauty of it, and of its producing Fruit, 
Theſe Trees ought to have good Eyes of 
which may promiſe good Branches; and eſpe 
Peach-Trees;, fo that we muſt beer take thoſe i 
Hes are ſeemingly put out; becauſe it '8very rang 
any iſſue does proceed from ſuch: Likewile ilthy 
Grafts or Inocculationg, it will be beſt to take 
weakeſt, and to preſerve that which is 10 0 
beſt plac'd. 
As for Standards, which are planted in thek 
Air, they require no regular exactaeſ wi 
uty, and therefore may be planted with 
Branches about their tops, which may be ſhort 


8 are planted. 


1 


"> 4 


CHAP. XIX. | 
How to prepare a Tree for Planting 


Here are two things to be prepar'd ing 
ofa Tree, viz. The Head and the N 
"As to the Head, there is but little myſterpl 
dering that, either in Standard or Dwarf Bl 
being needful 72 to remember thele two Poian 

— Tree when we 9 
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tivity for (ome time; ſo we muſt therefore dizbur- 
en is Head, proportionable to the ſtrength and 2Cti- 
we take from it by recovering it to a new place, 
d re:renehing ſome of its Roots. 

Secondly, We muſt be mindful to leave its Body no 
pher than is Convenient for the uſe the Tree is de- 
yn d for: Some being to produce their Effect very 
v, as Dwarfs and Wall. Trees, which muſt be kept 
ery ſhoct ; and others to produce theirs very high, 
; Standards, Which therefore muit be left of a ſuita- 
le heighth, 

| As to the Roots, cut of all the Fibres, as near as you 
an to the place from which they ſprung ; unleſs 
be a Tree that is to be planted again the very mo- 
tent it is pluckt up, without leaving it the leaſt time 
at may be out of the Ground; otherwiſe the Air 
uns all the young Root, or Fibres black, and conſe- 
jntly ſpoils them. But this can never be done, 
cept we pull a Tree up, ard Plant it again in ano- 
er place in the ſame Garden. And for the better 
eſervation of it, we may take along with the Rees 
me of its former Mould that hangs next about it; 
king care in planting it, to place and ſpread out well 
at hairy or fibrous part. ; 
As to thuſe that have been taken up ſome time, 
Fibres being all taken away, we ſhall be the better 
e to ſee the bad ones, to take them quite off; and 
licern the good ones to ſave them, and to regulate 
cutting them their exact length; and when we 
d the Roots of any Tree a little or ought too much 
ed, they may be ſteeped ſeven houts in water before 
are planted, 

n ſpeaking of good and bad Roos, it may be 
wupht, that the meaning of theſe is only ſuch as 
Fe broken, or unbarked; rottten, or dry; But yet 
ere is ſomething of greater Conſequence, which 
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is, that every Nurſery Tree ſhoots out ſometimes ei ha 
all good Roots, or bad ones, or both good ones al 
bad ones at the ſame ome 3 which comes to pak y 
follows. 

A Tree planted with the preparations recommends 
if it takes, muſt Shoor forth new ones, or elle it dies: 
all its old Rot: being of no ſervice to it: And of thk 
new ones ſome are fair and thick, and ſome are ſech 
and ſmall : but of theſe R-ors we are only to ellen 
thoſe which are treſh and new, and well plac'd. 

All theſe young ones are to be kept ſhort, prop 
tionable to their length; the longeſt in Do, 
what bigneſs ſoever it be, which is commonly n 
very big, never exceeding above eight or nine Inche 
nor much above a foot in Standard.. We may lea 
a greater length to the Rott of Mulberries and 4 
monds z becaule thoſe of the firſt are very ſhort, 
thoſe of the ſecond dry and hard, and therefore u 
be in danger o periſhing it they be cut too ſhort, 

After we have fixed the lengch of uur biggeſt Ru 
the length of two, three, or four Inches will ſerveis 
the leſſer and feeble ones, proportionadly to the by 
neſs of each, the leaſt always to be the ſhorteſt ; 1 
this is to be done contrary to the method of Þ: 
Branches. 

One ſingle rank or ſtory of Roors is enough; © 
two or three good Roots, when they are well plc 
round the foot of the Tree, are better than twen'y hal 
ling ones, ry, 
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CHAP... XX. 


hen and how to Plant Trees, when re ady fits 
ted and prepared for it 


T the Seaſon for Planting, which is commonly 
from the end of. OZober to the middle of March ; 
in order to Plant, we muſt always chuſe dry and mild 
weather, without any regard to the age of the Moon ; 
rainy weather being apt to reduce the Mould to a 
Mortal-like conſiſtence, which cauſes it not to ſettle 
ſo well about the Roots, leaving ſome hollowneſs be- 
tween the Earth and ſome parts of the Roots, 

And though all theſe Months are equally fit for 
planting, ſo that it may ſeem the ſooner it be done 
the better; yet as it is beſt to Plant in a light Soil pre- 
ſently after Michaelmas, ſo it is ſafeſt in a cold and moiſt 
Soil to Plant at the end of Februam, becauſe the Trees 
in theſe laſt can do nathing all the Winter, and may 
niore likely be ſpoil'd there, than be able to preſerve 
themſelves ; whereas in lighter Grounds they may be- 
gin even at that Very ſame Autumn to ſhout out ſome 
Imall Rots, which is a great advancement to them 
the following Spring, | | 

Having opened the holes, and laid every Tree to its 
place, we muſt take care to fink our Trees about halt 
a foot, that is, the extremity of the loweſt Rove of the 
Tree is to be but half a foot deep in the Earth; becauſe 
the Ground will fink at leaſt half a foot, aad it is bet- 
ter to plant too high than too low. At the end of 
ſome Months the Trees will be ſunk to the depth of 
Wut a foot into the Earth, which is the juſteſt mea- 
ſure we can aſſign them in that reſpect. Trees plan- 
d deeper almoſt always dying in a few years. 

We muſt likewiſe be mindful to turn their princi- 
Pal Nots as much as may be to the good Soil, And 

TING 1 3 
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tho' ail Trees defign'd for Dwarfs ought to ſtand ups 
right upon their feet after they are planted ; yet if the 
Diſpoſition of their Roots naturally incline to p 
round, and require that the Tree ſhould be a tit 
ſtooping, to give that good Situation to its Roots which 
they cught to have, it muſt be allow'd. 2 
If we are to plant Tees along by the ſide of 
Walk or an Alley, we muſt take care to avoid tur 
ning the principal Roots towards the Alley 2 as alloif 
planting of Mall- Trees to have the like care in plags 
ing the Roots; not that any of them may ſpend the 
Vigour in vain againſt the Walls. "I 
Standard Trees muſt he plented a little deeper thai 
others; that is, about a full foot deep ta the Ground} 
and whereas trampling is not good over ſmall Tie 
to make them ſink too deep, ſo ic may be requirdl 
preſs the Ground againſt the ſeet of theſe S g 
to faſten them, and make them the firmer to A 
the violence of the Winds. 3 
After the Planting of cvery Tree, if you have the ea 
veniency of a Dung-hill, it will be of very good ule 
put a bed of three Inches thick of Dung over every Ti 
and cover it Gver at the fame time with a little M 
to nide it from be ing ſeen, it being no handſome i 
This bed of Dung is not ſo much to improve 
Ground, Which we fupoſe may be already prepardl 
to hinder the burning heat of the Maths of 4h 
May, and June, from penetraving to their Ross.. 
Bur if Dung cannot be had, we may conrent 
ſelves for thoſe firſt dangerous Months to cover lll 
feet of our Trees with a bed of Green Weeds, Fel 
cc. hindring any thing from growing there 
may ſhade or cloud the young Shoots 3 and if it bes 
great Drought, as if it often happens, a Pucher 
Water may be given to the Root of each Tree every 
teen days, during the three or four hot Mont 
making art a Circular Trench round the Tree, N 
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the Water may pierce quite down to the Roots of the 


Tree ; and when the Water isall imbib'd, fill up the 
Trench again, as it was before, with the reſt of the 
Grand; but if the Seaſon proves rainy, theſe water · 
(ings will not be neceſſary. 15 
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CHAP. XXL 


Hew toorder Trees planted for Reſerves, in O- 
ſier Caſes or Baskets. 


Ecauſe ſome Trees may happen to die, and yet as 
far es tis pofſible it is to be deſired our Plants» 
tion ſhould be complered the very firſt Year, there- 


ways have ſome as 'twere in a Body of Reſerve for 
that purpoſe, as we are filling up our Plantations, to 
plant ſome ſupernumerary Trees of every kind in Offer 
Caſes or Bases; but more of Stone than of Nernei- 
Fruit, becauſe the former moſt commonly are in grea- 
ter hazard of dying than the others. 
Accordingly we mult chuſe ſome good ſhady Place 
in our Garden to plant theſe Trees in Bakers, well tick- 
ted, or at leaſt ſer down carefully in our Book, ac- 
ding to the other both of zheir Ranks, and of the re+ 
lpeQive places allotted to them in thoſe Ranks; that 
ve may have recourſe to them, if any Tree ſhould 
appen to dye, or languiſh ia its place; being deſi- 
dus, if it be poſſible, to have our Plantation finiſh d 
ad completed according to our firſt modelling of it. 
» OW inorder to which, we ſhouid keep a leaning Po- 
ure in the Reſervatory Baskets that are deſign d for 
be Wal, and in a ſtreight and upright Poſture in the 
id Backets for thoſe that are intended for Dwarfs ; 
d that when we have occaſion for either of them, 
| ve 


— — 


fore it will be requiſite to prepare a greater number of 
Trees than we have actually need of, that we may al- 
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Till Midſummer; but before their Removal, we ney 


cover the Head of the Tree with Straw Skreens, il 
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we may the more commodiouſly remove and plz: 

them, Basker and all, fo as the Tree may be every whi 

as well ſituated, as if it had been firſt planted there, 
This Tranſporting of Reſerve-Trees may be done 


water thoſe Trees we delign to tranſport, which pro 
bably will be the faireſt we have, moving the Bo 
away neatly round about the Basker, for fear of break. 
ing their Rot:; in caſe they have ſhot any beyond the 
compaſs of their Baker. We muſt chuſe rainy Wen. 
ther to do it in, or at leaſt mild and temperate Wes. 
ther; and a time when the Sun is low, or a little a 
ter he is ſet, or a little before he riſes: We mul 
likewiſe be very careful not to ſhake the Tree in te 
moveing it, for fear of looſening it, which is very 
pernicious and often mortal. 

When in removing of theſe Trees we perceive n 
of the Roots to be ſtruck thro' the Bakers, we multi 
placing it be very careful to preſerve the Points d 
thoſe new Roots, place them weil, and ſupport then 
with g50d Mould, cover them immediately, and ran 
the Earth cloſe againſt the Baker, and then water the 
Ground plentifully round the Baker, to make the Ei 
next to it cleave the cloſer againſt the Baut, ſo u 
there may remain no hollowneis between, 

On thoſe Days when the Sun ſhines hot, we mal 


ſuch time as it begins to ſprout, and then we may be 
in to take them off ar night; but this laſt Precaution 
is not neceſſary, but when we ſee any new Roors ſprout 
out of the Baskets, or when the Tree has been ſhaken 
and looſen d. We muſt rake great care not to en- 
poſe any of the new Roors to the Air, otherwiſe tue 
will preſently grow black and die. 
The Bignels of the Baskers muſt be in proportion 
to the Roots of the Trees, that about three Inc 
diſtance may be between the Bazkee and the longel 
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of the Roots, in order to put good Mould therein, 
The Ballets for Standard: muſt be greater than for 
Deaf, and thoſe for Diwarfi bigger than thoſe for 
Walls. | 

A little coſt will put our Minds at eaſe in this re: 
ſpect, and for want of that we loſe much Time and 
Pleaſure too. x 

Let us now proceed to the Maſter Work of Gard 
ning, Which is Pruning. | 
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VI. II. PART. IV. 


CHAP. I. 
Definition of the Pruning of Trees. 


P RUNING is an Operation of Gard ning for thre 
Things which are to be done yearly to Trees, from 
berwixt the beginning of the Month of November to 
the end of March. | 

Firſt, to take away all thoſe Branches that ure 
nought, or might be prejudicial either to the Abun- 
dance or Goodneſs of Frazt, a3 ald to the Beamnyof 
the Tree, | 

Secondly, T'o preſerve all thoſe that may be of good 
uſe to thoſe Trees, And, | 

Thirdly, Prudently to clip thoſe that are found too 
long, and not to cut any thing off thoſe that have not 
too much Lengib. ä 


Aod 
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And all this in order to make a Tree laſting, to beau- 
fe it, and at the ſame time diſpoſe it ſoon to bear a 
eat deal of fine and good F- uit. 

By Branches that are noughr, are meant thoſe that 
re of falſe Weed, thoſe that are decay'd by having 
elded much Fruit, and thoſe that are too ſmall, or 
re no diſpoſition to produce either Hood or Fruit. 
By Branches that may be prejudicial either to the 
leauty of the Tree, Abundance or Goodneſs of the 
mit: are meant, ſuch as cauſe a Confuſion, or ſha- 
ow the Fruit, as well as thoſe that take part ot the 
p of the Tree, when it is over · charg d with od, 
ompar'd to it's Vigour. ' 
By Branches that may be of good uſe, are meznt 


nribure to the Beautiful Figure of the Tree, and in« 
allibly ro produce Fruit. 
By Branches that are too long, are meant ſuch as ex- 
red nine or ten Inches in length, and ſo conſequently 
ant to be ſhortned ; ſuch are ali che thick Branches 
which we call Branches for Wood; and ſome of the 
mail ones, which we call Branches for Frave. 

By Branches that have not too much length, are 
neant certain little Branches, which being of a mo- 
lerate thickneſs, have Buds at the ends of them, or 


R 3. 


S 


o produce without breaking. | 

This ſo material diſtinction in point of Branches, 
all be more particularly explain'd in the Chapters 
brat treat of the manner of Pruning, 


$3 8 


|| thoſe that are ſo well condition'd, as to be fit to 


re in a diſpoſition of having ſome the following Year, 
nd yet are ſtrong enough to bear the Frits they are 
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| know thoſe that are good from thoſe that are not. 


| prune as ſoon as the Leaves are fallen off the Tree), u 


can be defired, it will be proper to prune ſome ſooner, 
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CHAP. II, and III. 
Of the Reaſons, and Time of Pruning. 


FL HE Reaſons for which Proming is us d are two; 
1 the ficlt and cheif is, the ſpeedy gettting of 
bundance of fine and good Fruit: The ſecond informs 
us that Pruning ſerves to make Trees in all Seaſons 
pear more agreeable to fight, than they would do i 
they were not prun d. | 

The Satisfaction of this laſt Point depends wholly 
upon the well underſtanding, and well proportioning 
the Figure which a skilful band is capable of giving to 
each Tree: And as to the abundance of fine and good 
Fruit, it depends, Firſt, upon the knowledge the 
Gard ner is to have of every Branch in particular, to 


Secondly, It depends upon the judicious DiftinQion 
Which is to be made among the Branches, wholly to 
take out all thoſe that are bad or uſeleis, and cateſu- 
ly to preſerve all the good ones. 

It's very good to prune at the end of February, and 
at the beginning of March; tho' one may begin to 


the end of October, ar at leaſt about the middle of 
November, which may be continued afterwards for 
the whole Winter, And having commonly three 
forts of Trees to prune, one too weak, the other too 
vigorous, and the others that are in as good cale a 


and others later; for the weaker and more languiſt- 

ing a Tree is, the ſooner it ought to be prun'd, to caf 

it of rhoſe Branches that are noifom and uſeleſs: 80 

likewiſe the more vigorous à Tree is, the longer the 

pruning of it may be deferr d. 5 
But it is not adviſable to ſtay till the end of Win- 

ter, till February or March; becauſe that is the great ts 

c 


* 
FR 
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time of hurry, for all manner of Works relating 
Gad ning all comes at once, at the entrance of 
ring, the Tillage of the whole Garden, the ſowing 
moſt Kitchen: Plants, the budding of Articboaks, the 
king of different Bedi, the cleanſing of the Wally, 
hat it would be a ſtrange Conſuſion to have at the 
ne time the moſt conſiderable of all Works to do : 


ap- Whcing the only one in which no ſmall Faults can 
oi committed, ES, 
The Author hear ſpeaks of extreme hard Froſts, 
lly Wh as have not been ſince the Memory of Man, and 
ing Whoſe Seaſons he prun'd his Peach Trees before the 


at Cold came on, without finding the leaſt Incon- 
he proper times being regulated for Pruning, we 

| now proceed farther. 

The tourth Chapter treats of nothing material, 

ore than what's ſpoken of in the ſecond : "Theres 

re we proceed to the fifth, 


„ — 


an CHAP. V. 


the Idea of Beauty which Dwarfs require. 


HE Beauty of Dwarfs conſiſts in a low Stem, 
an open Head, free from thick Branches in the 
de, round in it's Circumference, and equally fur- 
d wich good Branches on the ſides. | 
Tde height ot the Head of theſe Dwarfs depends 
de Age of the Trees, being low in thoſe that are 
' and riſing in all according as they grow, but 
o exceed above ſix or ſeven Foot; it being bet- 
thoſe Trees ſhould grow in extent of Circumfe- 
e and Breadth, than to let them riſe high: The 


— lure of Sight, which dreads whatever limits 
M1 þ much, particularly in Gardens z beſides the Per- 
I ſecution 
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ſecution of the Winds, which eaſily beats down the 
Fruit of bigh-Trees, is a Rule to fix to that Meaſure, 


—_—_— 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the Idea of Beauty which Wall- Trees i 
+ quire, together with the Maxims of Paliſading 


S Fulneſs is the greateſt fault in Dwarf, ſoi 
Thinneſs the greateſt Imperfection in Wal 
Trees. | 
But tho the Vall. Trees are to be full, it is not meu 
that they ſhould be full of ill Branches, old, worn, 
uſeleſs : So on the orther hand in deſiring the Due 
to be open in the middle, they ſhould not be eny 
like the inſide of a Glaſs. | 
In the Beauty of Wall. Trees, tis very difagreel 
to ſee their Branches croſſing one another, whi 
muſt þe avoided as much as is poffible ; but to 
the defect of Thinneſs it may be allowed to co 
ſome particular great Branches which are alone 1 
foundation of the Beauty of the Tree; but not to cM 
one great Branch over another, for that would oc 
ſion Barremneſs ; but to croſs a great Branch one 
ſmall one, or a ſmall one over a great one, ſince 
{mall ones are ſuppos d to be thoſe for bearing fn 
and therefore when they have yielded their f 
they are look'd upon but as worn out Brancbei; 
which means the deſect of Croſſing may be teme 


> 


call 


"CHAP. VII 
/ Branches in General. 


z Ightly to underſtand Branches, Five material 
things muſt be obſerv'd. 


xy ſprout out of two parts of it; ſome ſhoot di- 


uy be call d che Elders, or Mothers; their Number is 
ew. And the other afterwards are produced by 
xn, The Number of the laſt are infinite, for 
ccefſively in their turns they become every one Mo- 
Branches to many others. | 

Scondly, Fromm the Body of every Branch, when the 
is in a good caſe, there yearly grows new ones 
che Extremities of it, more or le ſs according to the 
mpth or weakneſs of that Branch, which is call'd a 
aber Branch in Relation to the new ones it pre- 
n 

Tirdy, Obſerve that theſe new Branches grow in 
0 different manners; the one in a Regular Order, 
Whichisthe beſt, moſt common, and molt frequent; 
other in an Irregular Order, which is the leaſt com- 
n, and leaſt fre quent. 


ance WY That order which is moſt common, and beſt for 
g FUE Production of the new Branch-s; when they pro- 


more than one, is that tho' both the one and 
other at the ſame time iſſue from the extremities 
ome that is more ancient, whether Prun d or not, 
ate notwithſtanding regularly all ot a different 
ls and lengtb. Ak | | 

For every one of the higheſt, are both thicker and 
ger than thoſe that are imthediately under them, 
Ving nearer to the body ; that is when ir preduces 
CHW than one, for when the Mother Branches bring 

but one; the Dang bter ot its production at thi 

12 i ends 


[ 
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fyiſt, They compoſe a conſiderable part of the Tree, 


Aly our of the main Beh, which are the firſt, and 
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end of Summer proves as large as the Mother, and 
very good; when the Mother yields two, that whi 


is grown from the extremity which is call'd the fir 


or higheſt, is thicker and longer than that which 
immediately beneath it, which is call'd the Sem 
lower. In the ſame manner, when the Mother bra 
produces three, four, five, &:. As the firſt, thai 
the higheſt, is thicker and longer than the ſecondy} 


the ſecond in the ſame manner exceeds the third; 


third the fourth, and fo by the Degrees, what & 
quantity of new Branches the Mother branch may pt 
duce; as it appears by the Figures. = 
This being granted, tis eaſie to judge, that'll 
order which is leaſt common, and worlt in thept 
duction of new Branches, is, when the common ord 
is inverted, So that there are Feak ones in the pi 
where there ought to be Thick wnes, and on theall 
trary there are Large ones where they ought Wt 
Weak, and whereas perhaps there ought to be nal 
as it appears by the Figure of Branches mark d 
F 44 


Foarthly, It is requiſite to know, that as that 
ter or ſmaller Number of Branches depends updl 
force or weakneſs of the Motber-branch, it will N 
to call thoſe Strong which are Thick, and to cal 


Weak that are Small. 


Fifthly, This is the moſt Material point; Wl 
mong all the Branches, whether ſtrong or wen! 
are ſome which have the real Character of 
which a great many muſt be Preſerv'd; thereare) 
wiſe ſome which have the real Character of g 
which a great many muſt be Preſerv'd ; there ae 
wiſe ſome which have the real Character of bat 
moſt of which ought to be expell'd, Let w 
obſerve how to diſtinguiſh the one certainly" 
the other, | 

| CH 


_—_— 


Different Situ ations of” the lirst Branches produced SOometunes' | 
f | Tree newly planted 


3 0 | 3 C 


Branches grown. 


V WW to the Ora 


Three good Branches 5 Four — 
grown acco- ding ta the : ö | Branches 
Order of” laue | | | 


Three ce good Hick Branches with Four good Huck Branches 
Some, weak ones | grown rf Meare to the order 
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CHAP. VIII. 
know the difference of good and ill Branches. 


H E mark of Good Branches requires that the Eyes 
in the whole extent ſt ould be thick, well fed 
very cloſe one to another; whereas the mark of 
bad ones, is, that in the lower part of the Branches 
ir Eyes are flat, ill fed, and hardly form d, and 
n diſtant the one from the other; as you will ſee by 
Figure A B in which the ill ones are marked =. 
There are likewiſe ſmall weak Branches, which are 
md as bad ones, which are ſometimes ſo exce ſſive 
ak, that like ſapleſs Branches they are incapable of 


weight of their Fruit; they muſt be wholly taken 
our Fruit -Irees, and eſpecially from the Dwarfs 3 
which Branches there is no occaſion, for to do well 
mult luffer nothing there that is not Good. 

he good weak, Branches are thoſe, which being well 
d, and of a mean thickneſs and length, are pro- 
and certain [Inſtruments to produce ſpeedily, beau- 
„and good Fruit; provided the Froſis ſpoil no- 
g, either while they are in Blofſom, or ſoon after 
are knit, For ſuch Branches ſeldom fail of produ- 
> Bloſſom-buds, and cannot ſerve to auy other 
but yielding Fruit, unleſs they happen to have 
vn over-flowings of Sap, to thicken them in an 
2ordinary manner, and convert them into Brau- 
fer wood; which happens ſometimes in all man- 
of Trees, particularly to ſuch as have been ill prun d. 
The good ſtrong Branches, of which the principal 
s, firſt to begin, and then to continue to give 
Trees a proper Figure, are particularly imploy d in 
ducing yearly on their extremities other good 
74 new 


ring Fruit, or at leaſt of nouriſhing and ſuſtaining 
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appears by the Figure As. 


of every old Zranch, ſome of thoſe new ſtrong on 
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new Branches; ſome ſtrong, and others weak; as 


To that end it is very material to preſerve the good 
weak ones for Fruit ; it is likewiſe very veceſſi 
ry to manage prudently the ſtrong ones ; to whic 
purpoſe it is requiſite to preſerve on the extremit 


that are grown there; but that commonly extends te 
thoſe a ſmall number, as to one only; but ſor: 
times the Mother. Branch being extremely vigorous} 
may extend to two or three. 

There is chicfly a great deal of Skill requir d to ul 
away intirely all the uſeleſs Branches, = hg it þ 
becauſe they are worn or ſpen- or becauſ: they have ol 
good qualihcarions : And the fame concerning th 
thoſe are to be preſery'd, to know how to regu's | 
their length proportionable to their force, and vga 
of the whole Tree ; fo that afterwards, every one 
them may be able to produce on its extremity, jult 
many good Branches as are neceſſary either for il 
Fruir, or for the perfecting the beaury of the Tre, 
for preſerving it when it is eltab. iht: And this 
what we call Pruning. 


— — 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the explanation of the Words Strong a 
Strength, Weak and Weakneſs. 


N ſpeaking of ſtrong Branches and ſtrong Roots, 
meant thcſ2 that are thick; and hkewile ip 
of weak Branches, are meant thoſe that are þ 
Moreover in ſpeaking of a ſirong Tree, is mean 
. Tree; and in ſpeakiag of a weak Tree, is 
a languiſbing Tree, that is, a Tree that yields but 
few Shoots, and for the moſt part are all ſmall, 
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The Tenth Chapter is only of the Tools that are 
neceflary for Pruning, and the manner of uſing them; 
od therefore may be omitted. 


CHAP. XL, 
(f the manner of pruning Trees, in the firſt 
Tear of their being Planted 


Fruit- Tree, of what kind ſoever, Pear, Apple, 
F Plum, Peach, &c. which ſeem'd to promiſe all 
the good Qualifications requir'd in order to be plant- 
au, and has been planted with all the Skill and Con- 
Weration which we have heretofore explain'd 3 
hs Fruit-Tree, from the Month of March, until the 
Months of September and Ofober following, will ne- 
x{farily perform one of theſe four things: Either it 
vill not ſhoot at all, or little, or it will ſhoot reaſo- 
ably, that is, one fine Branch or elſe it will ſhoot ; 
nuch, that is, two or three fine Branches, and perhaps 
ſore, as it appears by the Figures, We muſt exactly 
plain what is to be done in theſe four particulars. 


ä 


CHAP. XII, XIII. XIV, XV. 


[the pruning of a Tree that has planted one 
| Tear. 


AT F it has not ſprouted at all, perhaps it may 
be dead, tho ir does not ſeem to be fo, by 
Won of ſome Greenneſs which diſcovers it (elf in cut- 
g with the Knife; for it may ſeem alive at the 
and yet be dead at the Rest; howeyer part of 
Head may be dead, and the Nor living; which is 
principle of Life; but when it is peifectly dead, 

I4 - there 


23 ”- a 
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there appears a Dryneſs or Blackneſs abor he Griff 
Such a Tree muſt be removed when you find it to be 
dead, and another put in its Room, at the firſt ſhower 
of Rain, provided it be not after the Month of Mg, 
or beginning of June, after which time it will not be 
ſafe to plant, till the return of the Seaſon, For thi 
deſign you ſhould have Trees always in Baskets. | 
the mean time ler us examine how this Tree happen d 
to dye, that we may prevent it for the future. 

li by violent Froſts, to cover the Foor in the Win 
ter, as is heretofore explain d in the Treatiſe of Play 
tations. 

If by Heat in Summer, to cover it with ſhort Gra 
green Weeds, Oc. 

If for want of Water, the new one muſt be we 
water'd. 

If for want of ood Mould, put the freſh Mould ther. 

If by being ſhaken or looſen d at the firſt ſprow 
ing, by waggiſh People, to ſer a Fence about it. 

If by being planted too low in moiſt Ground, plu 
the other higher, and raiſe the Ground to it. 

If from being ſhaded with large Trees, or by thi 
Roots exhauſting all the goodneſs of the Earth, -thek 
large Trees muſt be removed; and the worn out Ee! 
taken away and freſh pu: in, without thinking to be 
ter it with 

If Moles have ſhaken them, or Worms have gnu 
them, they muſt be look d for, and deſtroyed. 

© If the Stem appears to be green, and the Reo il : 

„are, there may be ſome hopes, but not to recil 
* pence our Culture ; therefore it may be order i p 
© a dead Tree, it being a great hazard whether gc! 

* will complete our deſire. 

24h. If this Tree ſhoots weak, ſmall, and yellow 
Branches, and ſometimes accompanied with ſome Fn 
buds ; and after have examined the Roos find ſo 


ellov 
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of thera defective, ic's no more valuable than the for- 


mer. 

2dy. If it has produced one fine Branch, ſuffici- 
ently chick, attended with ſome weak ones, we are 
to conſider. three things. F | 

Whether it has ſhot from the extremity of the Stem, 
from the middle, or from the lower part, 

If from the extremity, ſhorten the Stem of that 
Tree an Inch or two. | 
Thus in lofing the Pleaſure of a Year, we avoid 
the diſſatistaction of having a Tree 100 high in the 
Stem, and conſequently it affords usa fine Figure, 

But if this fine Branch has ſhot from the middle of 
the Stem, cut the Stem to that Branch, and ſhorten 
that Branch to four or five Eyes ; it being certain 
will produce in the ſecond Year, at leaſt two fine 
Branches oppoſite to each other; but this care muſt be 
taken to nail that Branch upright. 

If this Branch has ſhot from the lower part of the 
Stem, it's very well plac'd, provided c ire be taken to 
keep it upright, which if it is not, the Tree grows 
awry, and never makes a beautiful Figure, 

This Branch being cut at the ſame length which the 
Stem of the Tree was left at, undoubtedly it will pro- 
duce fine Branches, towards the attaining of a beauti- 
ful Figure. 

4thly, When this Tree has produced two fine Bran- 
cher, or three or four, or more, with ſome Weak ones 
among them; it engages us to theſe Conſiderations. 

1. To know whether that number of Branches be 
produc'd to our likeing ; that is, whether they grow 
round about ſome part of the Stem, whether at the 
top, in the middle, or in the lower part. 

2. To know whether all thoſe Branches are growa 
on one fide, all above one another; or whether in 
degrees, at a great diſtance one from another, tho 
round about the Stem; or if they are all grown from 

m0 one 


3 
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one and the fame Eye, and likewiſe whether ic be ou 
the top, middle, or lower part of the Stem. = 

Laftly, To know whether all thoſe Branches of theme), 
ſelves are diſpos'd to open and ſpread, or all of en 
to keep cloſe together in a confuſed manner. 

Theſe are almoſt all the different ways in which ; 
the firſt Shoes of every Trace new planted do form 
themſelves. when it ſtrikes Root. A 

In deſiring of fine and good Trees, the great — 
ches are only to be preſerv'd in this reſpect? as the 
only ones that can ſerve for the firſt Foundation, in 


caſe they he well plac'd 
CHAP. XVI. 
Of the firſt pruning of a Tree that has pode 
two fine Branches, and both well plate d. 


HEN a Tree new planted has e J 
produc d more than one fine Branch, with 
ſome weak ones among them? if it has on the taps 
of the Stem two almoſt equally ſtrong, and well plac d 
one on one fide, and another on the other, nothing | 
can hardly be deſired better? the only thing is tq 
ſhorren them all equally wrihia the compaſs ot five 
or ſix Inches in length: But above all, you muſt take? 
care that the two laſt Eyes of the extremity of each 
of theſe Branches fo ſhortened, look on the right and 
on the lefr, upon the two bare ſides, to the end tha 
each of them producing at leaſt two new ones, thoſs 
four may be ſo well plac'd that they may be all pre? 
ſerv'd: And in order to that, If it be a Dwarf, they, 
muſt all contribute to form the thin round which we 
deſire; and if it be a Mall tree, to form the 2 


full round, which we kkewiſe deſign. 
Ie would be il Pruning, if theſe two laſt Eyes 


either. on the inſide of the Dog to fill it up, 7 
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the outſide to open it too much, it being requiſite well 
toeſtabliſh che firſt Beauty of the figure of that Tree, 
which is to open in a round equally garnifh'd : So 
likewiſe in Wall- Trees the pruning would not be well. 
perfom d, unleſs it were order d ſo that the two Eyes 
on the extremities of the two Branches that are to be 
ſhortned, ſhould ſhoot upon oppoſite ſides the new 
Branches they are able to produce; for it's neceſſary 
that thoſe very Branches ſhould have of themſelves, 
and without the leaſt Violence, a natural diſpoſition 
to place themſelves well upon thoſe parts of the Wall 
that we would cover, 
It one of thoſe two Branches has any advantage in 
Thickneſs over the other, ſo that in probability the 
one may produce two other thick ones, while the o: 
ther can yield but one, care muſt be taken, that ay 
well the two of the thickeſt, as the fingle one of that 
which is not ſo thick, may come forth ſo, that all three 
| logether may be preſerv'd, as fic and neceſſary for 
the compoſing of the beautiful Figure; otherwiſe if 
there ſhould be a neceſſity of removing ſome, being 
i- favouredly grown, it would be a loſs, | 

If a Fruit branch ſhould chance to be join'd with 
the two Mood branches, it may be preſervd. 


mm 


— 
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Of the firſt pruning af a Tree that has only 
produc'd two Branches, Loth beautiful and 
thick, yet both ill plac'd. K 


F one of theſe fhne Branches which this Tree has pro- 
duc d be conſiderably lower than the other, or 
pernaps both on one fide, or it may be one on one 
tide on the top of the Extremity, and the other quite 
itthe bottom of the oppoſite fide, you mult preierve 
but one, the fitteſt to begin a fine Figure, cutting off 
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the other ſo cloſe that it may never be able to pro- 
duce any thick ones in the ſame place; ir being cer. 
tain, that if both were preſerv'd, it could ne ver form 
a Tree of any agreeable Figure. | 

It the lower Branch be equally good, or better than 
that above, it will be moſt proper to leave the lower. 
moſt, being fitteſt to contribute to the Beauty of the Tre, 


* —_— — F — 


7 * - IP - xl. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Of a Tree which has produc d three or four 
fine well plac d Branches, or elſe three or 
four ill ones, and thoſe all on the extremity, 
or a little beneath it. 


] F they are on the Extremity of the Stem, and in a 

proper place at firſt to form a fine Tree, they muſt 
be prun'd with all the fame regards we have explain d, 
for the Pruning of the two firſt which were by them- 
ſelves. If theſe three or four Branches be all of an e- 
qual thickneſs, they muſt be all us d alike. If one 
or two of them be ſome what leſs in thickneſs, but (till 
fit to be N boa- branches, or at leaſt half wood, and ca- 
pable of contributing to the Figure, thoſe muſt only 
be prun d with a proſpect of getting one only new 
Branch from them, taking care to have it on that ſide 
that ſþall be found moſt empty ; and to that end they 
muſt be ſhortned to an e that looks on that fide, and 
care muſt be taken that the two laſt Eyes of the others 


which are ſtronger, may look towards the two oppo- 


fire ſides, in order to begin to fill them up the more. 
It thoſe three or four fine Branches ſhoot out a lit- 


tle below the Extremity, tis but ſhorining the Stem to 


them. ' | | 
e When 
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When the Brenebes that are produc'd are molt of 


them ill ones, and cannot all conduce towards the for- 


ming a fine Tree, nor cannot all be preſerved, exa- 
mine whether among the three or four, there are not 
at leaſt two pretty well ſcituated, the one on one ſide, 


and the other on the other, and whether they are not 
too far diftant to frame ſome Foundation for your E- 
gue, and that being fo, theſe may very well anſwer 


the cutting of the others; the two that are preſery'd, 


muſt be Prun'd with the ſame regard heretofore ex- 


plain'd for the Pruning of the two fine Branches. 
Care muſt be taken, that thoſe two being Prun d. 
may be found afterwards of an <qual heighth, though 


of a different length, to the end that theſe that may 


ſont from them may begin our Figure happily. 
Good weak Branches muſt be carefully preſerv'd for 
Fruit, only ſhortning them a little on the extremity, 
when they appear too weak for their length, not fail- 
ling to take away all the ſapleſs Branebes. 4 


CHAP. XIX; 


0f the Pruning of Trees that have produced 
the number of five, fix, or ſeven fine Bran- 
ches. At | 


JF our Tree has produced the number ot five, or 

ſix, or ſeven fine Branches, or more, it will be 
ſofficient to preſerve three or four of thoſe that a 
Fiful Gard ner ſhall think fir, both by their ſcituation 
ind ſtrength, to be fitteſt for our Deſign ; this be- 


log fo, we muſt wholly cut off all the others, if they 


tappen to be higher than thoſe that are preſerv'd, 
eſpecially if they be thick, for if they are weak, that 
i it for Fruit-branobes, they muſt be preſerv'd until 


they have perform d what they are capable of 
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be cut quite off into the Mother- Branch, which will 
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If among the thick ones there chance to be a great 
many ſmall ones, preſerve two or three of thoſe chat 
are beſt plac'd, breaking off the extremiry of the 
langeſt a little, and not medling with thoſe that are 
naturally ſhort; and conſequeutly you muſt take a. 
way all thoſe chat may cauſe a contuſiao. 

© The twentieth Chapter, tho*it be of the ſecond 
* Years Pruning, is much to the ſame effect of thar 
c of the fiaſt, which is fully treated on in the Liz 
— 1 


= 


_— KC 


alin, Ki. 


Of the ſecond Pruning ofa Tree; that on the 600 
7 * had produced two fine Branches for Wood 


Here is little to be inſerted in this Chapter, on- 

ly that a Tree, of the firſt Years Planting, bav- 
ing produced two thick Branches for Wood, and one 
or two ſmall ones for Fruit; if on the ſecond Year, 
the Sap has alrer'd its Courſe from the rhick R 
to the ſmall ones, then the iriiall ores become Weed 


Branches, by the unexpected Sap they receiy'd. 
Ja this caſe, the Pruductions 3 theſe Branches mult; 


undoubtedly, the ſecond Year, conduce to a beautiful 
Figure. The Production of thofe thick Branches, that 

ſhot the firſt, being us d #5 Fruir- Branches, by reaſon 
of the leſs abundance of Sap they receiv'd than what 


was promis d. 
The twenty ſecond Chepter mention nothic} 

material to be alte : 

0 

| Pa 
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CHAP. XXIIL 


(of the ſecond Pruning of a Tree, which had 
produced the firſt Tear four fine Branches of 


Wood, or more. 


IT T from the ficſt Years Pruning, has produeed 
ky four fine Branches, or more, tis certain it has a 
Nerat deal more Vigour than any of the reſt we have 

mention d; therefore it's neceſſary ſometimes to pre- 
ſerve forme Branches upon it, which at that time are 
no ways conducing to the Figure of the Tree, but 
olerve for a time to conſume part of the Sap, which 
might be prejudicial to the Branches that are to yield 
Fruit, Theſe ſuperfluous Branches may be left 
and pruned without Conſequence, ſince they are to be 
wholly taken away, as ſoon as the Tree is formed, and 
produces a reaſonable quantity of Fruit. 

As for thoſe that are eſſential io the Beauty of the 
Tree, prune the m all a little longer than thoſe of the 
preceding Trees, that is about two or three Eyes at 
moſt, as well to avoid Confuſion, as to make an 
Adrantage of the Vigour of ſuch a Tree, which, with- 
out {ſuch a Precaution, would not yield Fruit in a 
lng time ; becauſe the great abundance of S might 
convert into Branches all the Eyes that ſhould have 
urn d into Fruit buds, had their nouriſhment been 
more moderate, 

Such a Tree, at the end of the ſecond Year, appears 
na manner quite form'd, by means of all the new 
Nuncbes, that every one of the old ones, being Prun'd, 
tave produc'd on their extremities; and among the 
new ones, care muſt be taken to chuſe thoſe that con» 
duce to the Beauty of the Figure, to Pruxe them again 
partly of the ſame length as thoſe which had been 
APN for the firſt time; from which they proceed, 
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endeavouring to diſtinguiſh whether the Branch, that 
has been prun'd, may at leaſt produee two, in otder to 
preſerve them both, if they are ſit for our Deſign ; or 


if one muſt be quite taken away, let it commonly be 


the higheſt, for the loweſt being preſerv d, is fitteſt 
for the Form, or to preſerve the Beauty we look for, 
and by that means not only the place that is cut ſhall 
quickly covered again, but beſides it will make no 
ound upon the Branches that ſhall be preſerv'd, and 
conſequently the Tree will be thereby much handſo- 


mer and ſounder, | 
But if the Vigour of that Tre+ be obſerv'd to con- 
tinue, as it is very common, and even to augment vi 


ſibly, in ſuch a caſe conſuſion is to be fear'd, eicher in 


the Heart of a Dwarf, or in reſpect to a Wall-Tree, of 
what kind ſoever, as Pears, Apples, Plums, Peaches, 
Cherries, &c. Therefore that ſecond Pruning muſt be 
perform d yet a little longer than the firſt, particu- 
larly it the Tree inelines to be cloſe, and that length mult 
be about a large Foot, or a little more, to employ 
that abundance of Sep which we judge mult not be 
reſtrain'd, nor conrain'd in a (mall ſpace. 
When from the ſecond Pruning other good Bran- 
ches ſhall be grown, which ſhall begia to open the 
Dwarf reaſonably well, or to fill ſufficiently our Wal 
Tree, eſpecially the Tree beginning to yeild Fruit, then 
we muſt return to our ordinary way of Pruning, of fi 
or ſeven Inches upon the moſt vigorous Branches, and 
four or five upon the moderate ones. 20 
This great fury ſeldom fails of diminiſhing at the 
end of the firſt five & fix Years, if the Tree has been 
well govern d, and then all thoſe little Bronches whih 


we have endeavour d to procure in a great number at 
the bottom, and have afterwards preſerv d with care; i & 
begin to give us an ample Recompence for all our iſ 
Pains; and pretty often on ſuch Occaſions we come 
to Prunt aver again, here and there, ſome of the old 
2 | Branehth 
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whe; which the great vigour of the Tree had ob- 
lus to leave of an extraordinary length, aiming 
extending, by way of overture, on the 

to employ uſefully the vigour of that Tree, and 
eerve its agreeable Figure, 


"at 


to 


aut any ufe, ſome Branches, cut Stump - wiſe, and 


ome Years ſpace, that ſurious Sap, of which we 
too much, may loſe it ſelf in vain, h ch other- 


if upon thoſe orts of Trees any Branches of falſe 
d be found, ina place where they may ſorve to- 
k the Figure of the Tree, they muſt be preſerv'd 
w4 as ſuch; being certain, that as they will take 
e greateſt abundance of the Sep, the good Bran- 
hit have produc'd theſe falſe ones will receive leſs, 
conſe quently will bear Fruie the ſooner; theſe 
Branches, in the mean time, performing the ſame 
t, 25:0 the Figure, as the good ones could have 


TSS s- 3. 3 PASES STR. 


> Brancke) may likewile be left wherever the 
nure of the Tree ſhall not be prejudiced by them, 
 thetice the Tree, beating Fruit, they may, at 
ie, be talen away without any prejudice to the 
„ provided, always, they cauſe not the leaſt can- 

that being the greateſt harm that can happen 
figorous Tree, To moderate the great fury Gf 
tTree, and to make ic bear the ſooner; two things 
quired beſides the Overture, 

. The length and multitude of good weak Bran- 
win they ate placed ſo as to cauſe no Confuſion. 
h, A conſiderable number of out · lets upon the 
Dranches, thro which that abundance of Sap may 
m its effect. | 
ome Branches prun d the preceeding Year, have 
:d three or four, all pretty thick ones, you 

K need 


athoſe vigorous Trees, We muſt 05 upon them; | 


ſome thick ones, tho* of falſe Wood, in which, 


might diſorder ſome of our principal Parts, and 
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having one or two of the beſt plac d, preſerveg 
two of the ethers for the Pruning of the nemYi 
and leave them reaſonably long; belideygif you 
ſerve the loweſt, cut the higheſt Stump wiß 
when you preſerve the.higheſt, leave under thay 
ther upon the outſide, or upon the ſides, one 
Stumps of the thick Branches, form d like the H 
a Vine, each about two Inches in length. | 
There happens in thoſe Stumps, or Hooks, 
charge of Sap which produces ſome Branches, 
for Fruit, when they are weak, or to bet 
time, fit Branches for the Figure, when they are 
The beſt way is to take away the higheſt Hi 
and preſerve the loweſt for the Figure, being 
the Advantages we reap by ſpreading the The 
eaſe to the bottom of the Wall, which cannot 
be done in taking away the loweſt, and g 
the higheſt. | _ 


4 
9 


8 + 


—{_ 


CHAP. XXIV »Þ 


-v 


Of the Pruning that muſt be perforai 
third Tear upon all ſorts of Trees | 


within four Tears, iq 


Fs 
E muſt always follow the Idea of a-hnt 
which we have firſt of all propoge4 
ſelves, either in a Dwarf or Mul Trees, and d 
tion the bufthen of the Head to the vigourgtl 
in leaving more and longer Branches on g 
Tree, and lefs and ſhorter on that which appeal 
And whereas many old Branches muſt he 
preſerv d on a vigorous Tree, (eſpecially for 1 
vided there be no Confuſion: on the contra 
eaſe a weak, Tree of the burthen of the od A 
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cut them ſhort, in order to make it ſhoot new 
xs; bur if not able to produce the young Shae: 
th yigour, then it mult be pulled up, and a better 
tin its room, after having taken away all the old 


and putting new. in irs room. 
ſo Pruning, provition muſt be made for thoſe Bran" 
that may proceeed from thoſe which you are Pra- 
w, in order to prepare ſome that may be proper for 
Figure, with this aſſurance, that when a high 
ach is taken down over a lower, this being ſtrength- 
Aby all the nouriſhment that would have gone to 
ugbeſt, which has been taken away, this low 
ach will produce more Branches than it ſhould have 
r had it receiv'dno reinforcement. | 
kſeldom ha that all the Trees of the ſame G- 
tho order d alike, prove equally vigorous, for 
ware ſubject to an infinite number of Atcidents; 


, that all the Trees of a Garden may be form'd a- 
bly in their Figure, which is one of the principal 
N to which the Card ner is oblig d. 

Here the Author ad viſes evety body not to be ob- 
ne in preſerving Pear Trees, which yearly; towards 
end of the Summer, grow extreme Yellow, with- 
having produced fine Shoors, nor thoſe of which 
remities of the Branches die every Lear. 

lhey are commonly Trees grafted upon Luce 
t of which ſome of the principal Roots are dead 
ten ; they are Trees that produce but ſmall Roges 


are expos d to the Injuries of the Air and the 


be ſame thing may be ſaid of the Peach Tree, that 
vs the firſt Years to gather Gum at the greateſt 
of their Eyes, and of thoſe that arg extremely at- 

K 2 tack d 


ell thoſe that are for ¶Mood, as thoſe that are for Fuit, 


ub, which may be judged to be either I or vn 


can neither be foreſeen nor avoided ; but iris cer- 


Wupper part of the Foot, and conſequently Reoes 
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ell thoſe that are for Mood, as thoſe that are for Fruit, 
d cut them ſhort, in order to make it ſhoot new 
xs; bur if not able to produce the young Shoes 
th yigour, then it muſt be pulled up, and a better 
tin its room, after having taken away all the old 
th, which may be judged to be either H or worn 
and putting new in irs room. 
o Pruning, provition muſt be made for thoſe Bran" 
that may proceeed from thoſe which you are Pra- 
in order to prepare ſome that may be proper for 
Figure, with this aſſurance, that when a high 
ab is taken down over a lower, this being ſtrength- 
Aby all the nouriſhment that would have gone to 
ugbeſt, which has been taken away, this low 
ach will produce more Branches than it ſhould have 
, had it receiv d no reinforcement. 
kſeldom ha that all the Trees of the ſame Gar- 
tho order d alike, prove equally vigorous, for 
ware ſubject to an infinite number of Accidents; 
tcan neither be foreſeen nor avoided ; but it is cer- 
, that all the Trees of a Garden may be form'd a- 
bly in their Figure, which is one of the principal 
yo which the Card ner is oblig d. 
ere the Author adviſes every body not to be ob- 
ne in preſerving Pear Trees, which yearly; towards 
end of the Summer, grow extreme Yellow, with- 
having produced fine Shoots, nor thoſe of which 
remities of the Branches die every Year. 
dey are commonly Trees grafted upon Quince 
„ of which ſome of the principal Rei are dead 
ten ; they are Trees that produce but ſmall Roges 
Wupper part of the Foot, and conſequently Mots 
are expos d to the Injuries of the Air and the 


be ſame thiog may be faid of the Peach Tree, that 

vs the firſt Years to gather Gum at the greateſt 

of their Eyes, and of thoſe that arg extremely ats 
K 2 | tack d 
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tack'd with certain little Fleas and Piſmires ; fuch Peas 
Trees have certainly ſome rotten Roots, and will ney 
do well. 

Thoſe Trees that ſhoot on all ſides an infinite nun 
ber of little, weak, ſapleſs Branches, with ſotne thid 
ones here and there, both the one and the other f 
the moſt part, of falle Wood, in which caſe, 
great deal of time may be loſt upon ill grounded hop 
ſo that it will be beſt to remove them as ſoon as mi 
be; and when they are not too old, or the Fw 
ſpoil'd, venture to plant them again, in ſome othe 
place, in good Greund, after having cleanſed them 
all their rottenneſs and canker, in order to ſee if the 
will come to any thing, to make uſe of them, ell 
where; which happens ſometimes with Pear Trees, þ 
very ſeldom with Stone Fruit, eſpecially Peach Tree 
ſtill putting better in the room of them, with all till 
conditions heretofore explain d. 


— — 


— 


CHAP, XXV. 


Of the firſt Pruning of Trees that have bte 
Planted with many Branches. 


H O' it is not adviſable to Plant linle Trees wi 
many Branches, yet if any have done ſo, ol 
ſerve theſe Rules, Firſt, cut off what ever may cal 
a confuſion, or is not proper for the Figure. And 
condly, <thoſe Branches we preſerve upon them, lean 
them at ſix or ſeven Inches in length, and obſerny tn 
foregoing Rules in Priming. 
Trees planted with many Branches upon them, a 
not ſo eaſily turn'd to a fine Figure, as young o 
choſe out of the Nurſery; they generallly prod 
their young Shoers diſorderly, and conſequently m 
be often cut and wounded, before what's deſired 
be effected. BL | 
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Ard when Trees have been Planted with a great 
ny more and longer Branches than ſhould have been, 
1d there appears no manner of diſpoſition towards 
x Figure we ought to wiſh for, we mul immediately 
Juce them. 

I a great Plantation where. other Trees are dead, 
xd ſoppoling the Ground to be good, and other good 


me Branches may very well be Planted, eſpecially 
F which a are difficult ro fruQtifie, 


CHAP. XXVI. 


Of the _— of Tall Standards, 0 85 
odied Trees, 


[1 1gh Srandards planted againſt Walls do all require 
LI the ſame precaution as the low ones, bur thoſe 
u are planted in the open Air, they need only be 
hed once or twice in the beginnings z that is in 
three or four firſt Years, in order to remove ſome 
aches from the middle, or to ſhorten a fide Branch 
ich grows too high, or too long, or bring in anc- 
kr nearer, that extends beyond his bounds and refer 
reſt to Nature. 

* Our Author ſpeaks very rightly of high Standards, 
ot being Prun'd with all the Circumſtances us d in 
ower Dwarfs or Walls; yet ſo far mult be oblerved, 


ow in the middle of the Tree, together with all the 
anker'd Shoots, otherwiſe being overburthen'd twill 
auie a confulion, and too much a thickneſs of Mood 


m, al vill deprive the Fruit of the dun it ought to have. 
ng 0 1 
prod | | 


ud put into the hole; in ſuch acaſe, Trees with 


jearly to cur andclear cut all ſuch Branches which 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


Of the firſt Conduct of Graffs in Slits made a 
multiplyed upon old Trees, in place, eithe 
— Dwarfs or Wall 


Ometimes for change of Fruir, old Trees are gr 

fed, of one Head, two, three or more, and fon 
of them with one Graff or more in each Head, in y 
ning theſe obſerve the former directions; and whe! 
there are many Shoots, cut off ſuch as grow inward 
or are too thick: Both for number and length reſpec 
muſt be had to the quantity of Sap that is to ſupp 
ſo as not to check it too much, tho afterwards yo 
cut off or ſhorten ſome of them, always taking cu 
to do it ſo as the Figure you deſign may be belt ac 
compliſhr, and the lower part kept thick enough, 


8 Ant al..e.4 1 = — 


CHAP. XXVII. 
Of what is to be done in caſes not ſareſeen, an 
pretty common to all ſorts of Trees, even! 


theſe that have been manag d according 
all the Rules of Art, 


\ HAT has been already faid, may gi 
a ſufficient knowledge in this matter, Je 
Nature anſwers not all our Intentions. Times un 
Seaſons, or Grounds, and the different temper ( 
Trees, and the particular Kinds of Fruit, which gia 
produce Inconveniencies which we could not foreſe 
For #ter we have prun'd add manag d our Trees, 4 
cording to all the Rules of Art and Diſcretion, Je 
Nature will produce diſorderly and confus'd Branche 
which when they come to paſs dught to be m 

; : er} 3 F 1 rs coc 
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done Fruit, eſpecially Peaches and Apricots greatly 
quire a {econd, and ſometimes a third Pruning, be- 
s what's done a2 the end of Winter; thoſe laſt 
ning muſt be perform'd towards the middle of 
„when the Fruit is either knit or blaſted; at 
ich time they are not only advantagious, but very 
ceſſary: At the ſame time you muſt likewiſe Trim 
Buds and uſeleſs Branches of ſome others, which is 
lf neceſſary than thoſe kinds of Primings, 

Theſe laſt operations, viz. The ſecond and third 
mung, of Stone Fruit, and the Trimming of the Buds 
q uleleſs Branches of all manner of Trees, are ne- 
{ry both to ſtrengthen certain Branches which may 
of uſe for the future to make Branches for Wood, 
to take away ſome that are grown uſeleſs, 

All theſe are laid down in four Clauſes. 

Remarks generally common for all ſorts of Fuit· 
{120 

Remarks that are peculiar in every Year to the 
ft pruning of Stone Fruit, eſpecially Peaches and Apri- 


. 

. To the ſecond and third pruning of Stone -Fruita, 
well E/paliers as Dparfs. 

For trimming of Buds and uſeleſs Branches of 


19 n. 


y gi | CHAP, XXIX. 
r, Je 


es non Remarks for certain fingular caſes re- 
per ¶ /ating tothe Pruning of all manner of Trees. 


hm 
6 H IS Chapter ſhall be without Order or Connex- 


oreſe 

15 Al | ion, every caſe being ſingular, and ſo collected. 
n, 5e 1. Obſervation. 

anche} When a Branch well plac d, either againſt a Wall, 
die in a Dwarf, hath ſhot ſome falſe Wood, neither pro- 
Stot | K+ * | per 
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per for the Figure or Fruit, let them be cut off with 
in the chickneſ: of a Crown piece, or ſlopingly; thi 
irs beſt d ne at the firſt appearance in the Summer, | 
freaking off rhe Bud 

2. Cur off all Branches that ſhoot from a hard kn 
upon which the Stalks of Pears did grow. 

Do the like by thoſe which proceed from a ſh; 
ſtreight Branch like a Spur, tho the Spurs are comm 
and good to be preſerv*d, yet the Branches growir 
from them, will never be good for any thing; 
it produce more, cut off the Spur it ſelf. 

4 Pruning ſome weak Branches may be as well p 
form'd by breaking them only at the end, as cutti 
them with a Knife. 

5. The Cock ſpur, or dry dead parts of Brand 
that remain where a Branch was ſhortned above i 
nex* Eye or Shoor, ſhould: be cut off always, ibo! 


/ 


Peach trees it may ſometimes be hurttul. {> 

6. When a Tree in its firſt Years hath produc 
Branches of moderate vigour, and afterwards x 
forth ſtrong ones well plac?d, tho of falle Woed, th 
latter may be us d as the foundation for te figure 
the Tree, and the other ſuffer'd à time for beati 

Put, but if they come not well placed, cut them 
in hopes next Year of new ones better. | 

7. When an oli Tree ſhcors ſtror ger Branches 
wards the bottom chan the top, and the top be in 
ill caſe, cut it off, and fim a new Figure from thi 
la wer ones; but if the Top be vigorcus, cut off 
lower, unless well plac'd to continue for the beneft 
the Tree, 

8. When little and weak Hake ſhoot from! 
like, and the third Shoot is ſtrong, yet uſe them 
Branches of falſe Wood. | 

9. The order of Nature in production of Bron 

and Recrs, is to ſend forth a leſſer than the Branch 
Which? ir e mes; if ſuch my thicker than the p 
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out of which it ariſeth in Branches, uſe them as falſe 
Wood ; in Roots it's not material, the thickeſt being 
the beſt ; and in Branches, if the Scituation favour 
the Figure, you may preſerve them. 


ol. 


F with 
& tho 
mer, | 


d xnob 


a dend tt to aniwer the end. ö 
omn 11. Likewiſe regard muſt be had to the effect of 


TOwIn 


ing; W continue its Bzauty. 

11. Dwarf Trees not being ſupported by a Wall, it 
vell p they are likely to bear more Frait than they can ſuſtain 
cut without breaking the Branch, care muſt be had to 


fn the weight, by raking off ſome bearing Bud 


or Fruss. | 
72+. If a large old Branch of a Peach or Plum Tree 


be ſhortned, it will not beapt to put forth young freſh 


Brancl 
Ove 
tho! 


however other Brancbes which are left, may be better 
ſupplyd with nouriſhment. But Apricot Trees, or young 
Peach Trees, are apt enough to put forth freſh ones. 

14 la vigorous Trees the weaker Branches are the 
Fruit bearers : In weak Trees, the ſtronger chiefly ; there- 
fore in the latter prune off the feeble and ſmall. 

15. In vigorous Trees, three Branches ( which are 
good ones) may put forth at one Eye; generally the 
two ſide Branches are proper to be preſerv'd, and the 
middlemoſt cur off, and that in May or June. 

16; The Branches of Wall-fruit trees may be eaſily 
diſpos'd, if rack'd while young; it they be grown too 
ſtiff and unfit, cut them off, and expect others that 
may do well. 


roduc 
ds p 
4, th 
Igure 
bear; 
em 
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It off 
ench: 


rom 
them 


or Dwarf, ) to ſee a thick Branch crofſing the middle 
Brand of the Tree, yet if ic be apply'd to fill up an empty 
anch fide, it may be permitted; Niceties of Poſition are not- 
the i much to be obſerv'd in Fruit bearing Branches. : 

boy 13 2. * CRT 


10. Conſideration muſt be had ( in Pruning ) of the 
place from whence Branches proceed, as to be good 


former pruning. in order to correct the defects of it, 


Shoots, the Sap not eaſily penetrating a thick bard Bark; 


* 17, Tho' it be diſagreeable ( either in a Mall tree, 
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18. It's difficult to ſtrengthen weak Branches with 
out cutting away others that are ſuperior to them, e- 
ven the upper part of that from which it ſhoots, tho 
8 05 ſometimes doth it her ſell. 

As to the pruming vigorous Peach Trees, it's ne- 

7 to defer the firſt pruning until they are ready to 
bloſſom, the better to know which may be moſt like- 
ly to bear Fruit, and then to ſhorten them as they 
may require. 
20. Fruit buds that are neareſt the ends of Branches 
are commonly thicker, and fo better fed than others, 
therefore for weak Tree it may be beſt to prune them 
early, that the Sap may not waſte it {elf on-ſuch parts 
as muſt be retrench d. 

21. A Wall fruit tree ſhould be quite untech's be 
fore you begin to prune it, tor hereby you may order 
it to a better Figure than if the old Facks remain. 

22. It is often neceſſary to untack, both in order 
to ; make the Figure equal, and to remove Branches that 
are crept behind the Props or Stays ; viſit therefore 
your Trees often in May, to prevent ſuch diſorders and to 
remove languiſhing or other Shoozs that would cauſe 
confuſion, 

22. A multitude of Branches in the firſt Year is 
not always a ſign of Vigour; but if they prove weak, 
an ill Omen, and roken of Infiemiry i in the Roots. 

24+ When either a Dwarf or Wall tree is great and 
old, ir ſeldom ſhoots green Branches, and therefore 
faults are not fo eaſily committed in pruning it, if the 
Dwarf be but kept open, and the Mall- tree have a 
good Figure, faults ariſe moſt where the Tree is vigo- 
rous, and produceth more than is expected. he 

25. We can only judge of the Strength or Weak» 
neſs of Branches by comparing them with others on the 
ſame Tree, the part on which they grow, and the narure 
of the Tree making difference; the neighbourhoed of 


one very thick renders another, chat is not fo ws 
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weak; as me ny weak ones render another that is not ſo 
weak, thick, i 754 

26. This Rule is conſiderable, for ſometimes there 
is an extraordinary length and pretty thickneſs, which 
yet ought to be look d on as weak or ſmall, | 

27. When Branches are very ſlender towards the 
ends, tis a certain ſign of Weakneſs, and ought to be 
ſhortned ʒ and if thick there, the contrary is as ſure. 

28. The farther a weak Branch is diſtant from the 
Tk, the leſs nouriſhment it receives, and is there- 
fore to be ſhortned ; thick Branches the mere diſt ant 
from the Heart, receive the more, and are therefore 
o be removed, that the Vigour may extend it ſelf to 
the middle or lower part of the Tree, | 

29. From ſome Trees, eſpecially Pear Trees, ſome- 
times proceed Horizontal Branches, admirable to be pre- 
ſery'd, either ſhooting inwards or outward. 

30. Some Branches may ſeem proper for Wood, to 
eſtabliſh the figure of the Tree, yet it they prove of no 
better growth than Waod-branches, they muſt not con- 
inue. So that if better can be produc d to fupply 
their places, they ate not to be relyed on. 

31. When a Tree, eſpecially Peach and Plumb. tree, 
ceaſes to put forth new Branches, they muſt be look'd p 
upon as decaying Trees, and another prepar'd for its 
place; in the mean time cutting off all that are ſapleſs. 
32. A Branch for Wood mult never be prun'd with- 
out occaſion require it : As when a low Standard is hurt 
by a Neighbour that overgrows bim, in ſuch caſe 
ſome Branches that anoy the other may be ptun d and 
left to bear Fruit at greater height than otherwiſe they 
ht, that you may receive ſome Fruit before they 
ue quite cut oft. FS] 

33. Thick Branches that grow from the ends of o- 
thers tollerably thick and long, muſt be cut off ſhort, 
that others may put forth in their lead; for if they 
were continued and pruned according to ordinary me- 
thod, they would grow long and naked. 34. The 
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34. The cutting thus ſhort and ſtump · wiſe is gene- 
rally uſed, where a Branch that was weak and long is 
grown vigorous, and puts forth at its end two or three 
ſtrong Branches ; it ſhould have been ſhortned while 
it was weak, and it muſt be ſerv'd fo yer, | 

25. If the Branch cut ſtump- wiſe hath produc'd no 
Branches for Wood, but a thick Branch at or near the 
place of the Stump, it muſt alſo be cut ſtump-wiſe, un- 
leßs the old one were left too long, which then ought 
to be cut again. 

26. If an old well liking Tree be diſordet'd with 

falſe Wood, by ill pruning + take it lower by cutting off 
a Branch or two yearly, *rill it is ſufficien'ly ſhortned, 
if it be a good Kind worth preſerving ; otherwiſe graff 
on it a better fort, 
37. Some Trees pu: forth ſo vigorouſly, that they 
cannot the firſt 5 ear be reduc'd to a ſmall compaſs, 
ſuch muſt be allow'd to extend themſelves, or elſe 
| they will produce falſe Vd; afterwards you may 
reduce them. | 

38. A vigorous Tree can never have too many 
Branches. if well order'd nor a weak Tres too few. 

39. The Branches of "falſe Mod, or Suckers, as to 
Peach- trees and other Stone Fruit, are not ſo defectire 
of Eyes or Buds, as thoſe that grow on Kernel 
Fymit Trees ; It there be a ſmall number, manage them 
as Pear-rrees in the like caſe ; but if many and thoſe 
on the lower part of the Tree, ſome of them may be 
prepar'd to renew the Tree, 4 

40. All Trees have a Branch or two if not more, 
predominant ; where the Vigour is equally divided, 
it's beſt ; bur if it incline to one {ide more than ang 
ther, it's very faulty. 5 

4.1. A Word Branch on the inſide of a Dwarf is wel- 
come, if favourably plac d to ſupply a thin fide. 

42. Fruit-buds of Pear and Apple trees ſometimes 
form themſelves the ſame Year in which the Branch 
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they are adherent to is form d, as generally all the Buds 
of Stone Fruit do; but for the moſt part it's two or three 
Years or longer, before the former come to perfection. 

43+ Shoots put forth in Autumn are always bad; and 
muſt be taken off. 

44. It is in the Gd ners power to make Fruit-buds 
grow where he pleaſeth, but not when he pleaſes. 

45. If a thick Branch, being prun'd, ſhoots forth 
three, reſpect mult be had to their thickneſs and ſit- 
neſs for Fruit, and to maintain the Figure, and accot- 
dingly to be retain?d or cut off. | 

46. Wall Stone-fruit=trees do well in putting forth 
de Branches on Shooes of the fame Year, for moſt Trees 
re too apt to ſhoot upwards, | 

47. Never preſerve ſapleſs Branches. 

48. A Dwarf tree of the Beurre Pear, when it bears 
muſt be prun'd ſhorter than others, leſt the plenty 
and weight of its Fruit cauſe it to ſpread or open too 
much, which is no pleaſing Figure. 

49. In May take care that good Branches of Wall- 
fruit creep not behind the Supporters or Lettice frame. 

50. A languiſhing Pear. tree may be reſtor d by 
pruning and removal in better Ground, but never a 
Peach tree, eſpecially if Gum appear. 

51. If a young Dwarf-tree have been ſpoil'd by Pru- 
ning or Accident, that it's thinner on one fide than 
mother, on which i-chance to put forth a Brauch (tho? 
of falſe Hood) it may be allow d to be continued of grea- 
er length, than otherwiſe the general Rules do admit. 

52. When a Tree forms many Brancbes, ſome ſtrong, 
Qhers weak, it may ſoon produce Fruit ; but if few, 
ind thoſe ſtrong, it produceth no Fruit, till in time it's 
2 fuller of Branches that abate its vigorous 

2 

53. When Trees (by reaſon of their Vigour in 

growth) do not bear Fruit, leave upon them 2 0 
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deal of old Wood, avoiding Confuſion as well as yz. 
cuity. | | 
54 It's good to review preſently after pruning, to 
amend ſome faulrs that probably may be cammitted. 
55. When a Tree puts forth much ſtronger Shows 
on one {ide than the arher, à great part of the ſtrong 
Branches muſt be cut off cloſe to the Body, gr ſome of 
ther ſtump-wiſe, *** 
Js. Ia all forts of Trees allow lefs length to the weak 
than ſtrong Braxches. * 
57. It is common upon all Trees ( eſpecially the 
more ancient ) to find weak Branches which want nau- 
riſhment, there fore at the grand proving, or oftger; 
ſhorten ſome, and diminiſh others; or ſometimes a 
ſuperior Branch that is too vigorous, whereby the weak 
may be better repleniſh, 
58. When an upper Branch requires ſhortning, cut 
it cloſe to another, that it may heal over; but when # 
lower is cut off, do it ſloping, or at a little diſtane:; 
that a new one may grow out of ir, : 
59. When a frong Branch is cut pretty cloſe, and. 
praduceth nothing but weak ones towards its end, 'is 
not likely to make a good Figure. BS: >. 
60. If a young crooked Tree produce a fine Branch 
below the crook, cut the Head off cloſe to that Brgueb 
651. If a thick Shove put forth on a Wall tree, it 
may better be preſerv d on it, tho' ill plac'd, than gn 
a Dwarf, becauſe by nailing Ligatures, it ſolf, or thoſe 
that grow from jt, may be turned often to a convenient 
place, which cannot be fo well effected on Standard 
Dwarf Trees. E. . 
62. Tho! five, fix or ſeven Inches be uſually the 
proper length to leave Food-branches at ; yet very of- 
ten they muſt be left longer or ſhorter as occaſion re- 
quires, upon the conſideratian of the vigour or weak- 
neſs of the Tree, thickneſs ot ſmallneſs of the Branch 
to be cur, the fullneſs or vacuity of the place 
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of its poſition, and the height of other Branches upon 

* the ſame Tree. 

63- The Objections againſt skilful Pruning deſerve 

not an Anſwer, 

64. When a fine Fruit branch ſhoots many adhere, 
which ſeem fit for Fruir, if they cauſe no Confuſion, 
and the Tree hath vigour, particularly i in Pear Trees, 
they may be preſery'd. _ 

65. It happens ſometimes ( eſpeciall upon al- 
trees, ) that ſomerimes a vigorous Branch, alter it hath 
put forth the ſame year of its growth ſenall Shoots to- 
wards the Head or end, may alſo ſhoot ſtronger al- 
terwards below; theſe laſt may be preſerv'd for Wood 
Branches, and therefore to be ſhortned, ng the other 
look d on as Fruit branches, 

66. There's no Scruple to be made, even in old 
Trees ; elpecially Pear, 4pple, and Apricot Trees, of 
ibating thick Branches on certain ſides, that by ill or- 
dering prove too long and thin; tho it be not conve- 
nient, without abſolute neceſſity, to cut many thick 
Branches which ſtand over weak ones, ſhot from the 
ſame part, leſt the Sap which fed the larger, flow fo 

plentifully into the lefler, that it cauſe them to pur 
forth much falſe Wood, and Suckers. 

67. Branches (hot from the ends of others are com- 
monly good Wood, yet ſometimes it happens ae 
weak and then muſt be corrected. 
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CHAP. XXX. 


Particular Remarks for the firſt Pruning, 
yearly to be perform'd in February and 
March, upon Trees of Stone-Fruit, eſpeci- 
ally on Peach and Apricot Trees, either 
Dwarf. Stand ards or Wall- Trees. 


Rut · branche: of the Trees above mention d, are 

but of a ſmall continuance, many of them periſh- 

ing the firſt Year in which they produce Fruit, and 

even without it, if the Bloſſoms were deftroy'd ; theſe 

muſt be cur off, unleſs you find they have put "force 
Shoots for Bloſſams for the ſucceeding Lear. 

It is not ſo with the Fruit-branches of Pear and a 

ple- trees, and even Plum trees. 

The Curiqus ought to be pitied, whoſe Trees are 
planred in cold ill Ground, or Ground worn our, 

Weak Branches mult be preſerv'd with care, ( the 
length proportion d to their ſtrength) for the viſible 
Hopes of preſent Fruit ; and at ſecond Pruning, if oc: 
caſion requires. more boldnefs may be taken, bur liuile 
hopes is to be had of them after. 

Strong Branches are to be look'd upon with relarion 
to the ſuture, and therefore cut ſhort, to produce o- 
thets ot both Kinds, and fill up the Vacancies where 
thoſe that have ceas d bearing are cut off. ä 

Trees of very vigorous growth, are not apt to beat 
Fruit, ſo that on ſuch it may do well to leave Branches 
of a moderate thickneſs, and long, which may pro- 
_ probably, Fruit bearing branches the lucceeding 

ear 

When a Peach-tree ceaſeth to put fk Branches 
for Mood, provide one to ſucceed him. 

It an old Peach tree ſhortned, bath put forth ſeveral 
good Branches, order it as a young planted Tree isal- 


ready appointed to be, ay leave the Branches longer. 


Where 
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Where Walls are n6t above fix 6r ſeven Foot high, 

te Trees planted againſt them muſt be at greater di- 4 
ande than ordinary, and the fide Branches ſuffer'd to 1 
row long, if the Tree be vigorous, even to a Foot 15 


* n wy 


CHA 5 XXXI. 
rticular Remarks upon the ſecond and third Pru- | $ | 
ning of Stone-Fruir, 1 


His ſecond Priening is to be perform d about the 


middle of May, and concerns not thick Bran- by: | 

„ but the weak, that were left at the firſt grand 1 

ning, in hopes of Fruit upon them, which Brancher by. 

ts Induce different effects. As, | 18 
N The moſt proſperous Fruit and fine Branches, - 
he e belt part of theirextent, having Fruit that lies 1 


die I doſe, as to be likely to obſtruct one another in 1 
rr growth, ſome muſt be taken away : And in caſe 
multitude of young Shoots, may be likely to bring 


kuſion, ſome of the meaneſt and worſt plac'd may f 

cut Oft. KAY ee eee 1 128 
Where there is much Fruit and no fine Branches, ö | 1 
weak and uſeleſs: There ſome of the Frarz ſhould q : 
aken off leaving that which is faireſt and beſt plac'd | 


the Branch it {elt ſhortned : If the Fruit grow on 1% 
lower part of the Branch, cut it off cloſe to them. 1 
Where you have no Fruit, and yet many fine '18 
hes; ſome of theſe ought to be preſerv'd for Fruit 19 
t Year, but if any one be more luxurious in its . 
wh than others, eſpecially toward the end of the | | 
ch, cut that clear off; but where there's neither 
U nor good Shoots, cut off ſuch a Branch cloſe to the 
moſt Shoot it hath put forth. = 
If the Branch have only produc'd a fingle Shoot 
tend thereof, with 3 Fruit every where, 1 
1 


Hyes or Buds of the Branch they grow on; wic 


Brancher and nail them: up neatly, leaving them 
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it be not ſo ſtrong as to be likely to become a Bran 
of Mood, it ought to be — d, and the ſmall ones 
among the Fruit cut off; but if it incline to be 
Mood Branch, ſhorten it. 

5. If it be along Branch, and hath only two of 
three Fruits towards its End, and a few Shooxs i — its 
Extent, unlefs for particular Reaſon you 
ſerve the Frurt, ſhorten ſuch a Branch, and yr! 


its beſt Shoots. 
6. Such Branches as are deſtroy d by Cold or 


cut off as far as they are dead. 
If any thing have hindred the performance of ths 


ſecond Pruning in Mis i it may be done till the mic 
ale * un, 


* 


1 


CHAP, XXXII. 


Of the different Manners of ordering. a Peach- 
in the Summer time. 


Gard ners obſerve three different ways herein 


8 pull 22 off all young Shots which groß 
before and behind, and leave but few * 


Theſe ſeem to blame. 
2. Others cut off thoſe Shoots within three or fc 


renders the Tree ugly and diſagreeable. 
2. The laſt manner is, to preſerve. all the go 


the time of general Pruning, at which time youen 


preſerve thoſe you like beſt; which: is the Courſe i 
Author always took. 


CHA 


ſel. Ul. The Compleat Gardner 13; 


„ carnal 
Of the Trimming of ſuperfluous needleſs Buds 
an 


or Sprigs. 
pre Hereas Pruning ſerves only to ſhorten or take 
ee away old Branche s that either by their length, 


cituation, or number, annoy a Tree; fo this Lin- 
ung or Picking, is entirely to remove young Bran. 
Wi: of the ſame Year, either thick or ſmall, growing 
thiWinproperly, or to cauſe confuſion or prejudice to the 
Mole Tree, or the Branch on which they are grown. 
The time for it is all the Summer, as occaſion re- 
wires ; the ſooner the better (if it need it) to pre 
at the growth of thoſe uſeleſs Shoors that waſte a 
eit deal of Sap, and this ſhould be perform'd on 
ung as well. old Trees. = 
ls not eaſie to ſet down preciſely what Bran- 
t muſt be thus Prun d or Trim'd, but a skillful 
d' ner, who by the Rules foregoing hath form d 
r Idea of a fine Tree, and concluded what ſhould 
min for Wood and Fruit- branches, will eaſily per. 
agree what's fit to leave, and what to take off, be 
chen either Buds before they are ſhot, or Shoots lately 
t forth; and obſerving the Directions before 
tion'd in Pruning, hell need no farther affiſt- 
e in this matter. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. i 


Particular Remarks for another material Operation 
to be perform d in the Summer upon ſome Trees, 
which is called Pinching or Breaking. 


Inching. in relation to Gard ning, is to break ds 
P ſignedly a tender Sprig of any Plant whatſoever 
without the help of any Inſtrument, only uſing the 
Nails of two Fingers; your Shoots ſo ſerved, at 
not ſo apt to die and grow black, as when cut wit 
a Knife: It may be practis'd on Buds or tend 
Shoots in April or May, and ſametimes in Zunean 
July: Tis commonly prattis'd on the Shoots of M: 
lons, Cucumbers, &c. not on Fruit-trees,- but ou 
Author us'd it on Pear, Peach, Fig, and Orang 
trees; but what's here mention'd concerns only th 
two firſt. | 351-261: 

This Operation is tobe perform d upon thick ne 
$boots, within two or three Eyes of the Branch the 
ow out of; and the Effect is, that inſtead of o 
ong Wood-Branch (that may be obnoxious) a vig 
rous Tree will put forth two or three at thoſe H 
left; and the Sap being now divided, the Branch 
may be leſſer and fit for Wood and Fruit, if they: 
well placd; but it's chiefly to be practisd up 
the thick Branches on the top, which would rem 
_— from theit Situation, and yet fpend m 
P. i 
Anis is not to be practisd on weak Branches; WM: 
if they put forth more, thoſe probably be wei 
than the Sem fo pinched. © 


n 
l 
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CHAP. XXXV. i 


in Wl Of what 7s to be done to ſome Trees being extraors-. 


res dinary vigorous, not bearing Fruit. 


Everal Expedients and Remedies have heen pro- 
pos'd for curing vigorous Trees, that produce 
erer uch ood but little or no Fruit, which upon tryal 
e had no ſucceſs; As, | 
o bore a Hole in the Sem of a Tree, and put a 
wit of dry Oak into it; to ſplit one main Root, and 
ende n a Stone into it; to Prune at the time of the de- 
gen ning of the Moon, Cc. 


£11 The manner of Praning, (as is before directed) 
ut old be 2 great help to bearing Fruit; but the moſt. 


kftual Cure, is to open a part of the Ground, ſo. 


range 

Uv come at the Roots, and cut off one, two, or 
Ire of them on one fide, which will 2. a ſtop to 

k nel great affluence of Sup. Some have uſed ro take up 

þ th: Lrecs and replant them, but this is too violent a 


of 0 
avig 
ſe H 
ranch 


de upon them. | g 


1 
- 


— — 


es the Conduct or Culture of Fig-Trees. 
1 rem eie 4 
d mH E difficulty of preſerving the Fig-trees from. 
the Cold, is the chief Reaſon why ſo few of 
hes; Nn are propagated in our Climates, for in hot 
> wealunties they abound, and that to great Profit: 
ince their Fruit is much defired by tome Perſons, 
may propagate and maintain what number they 
we ſecurely, and to bear Fruit well in Caſes with 
edifficulry, after theſe following Directions. 
HA For the Earth, it need be only common Garden 
ud mixt with an equal quantity of rotten Pang, 
L 3 Which. 
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and the Tree ſet very near the top, with Mould mor 


the Sun beams and Showers of Rain in March and. 
pril may haſten their putting forth: being taken 
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which muſt be ram'd hard to the bottom of the Cad 


looſely laid about it. | | | 
2. Their Root e, inſtead of being hard and thick 
are ſoft, flexible, and ſlender, eaſier to be ordered ii 
Caſes than Orange trees, which yet thrive well i 
3. The Fig-iree puts forth abundance of Row 
ſo that it's eaſie for them to feed the top and gro 
vigorous, and that with little Earth, if well watered 
Theſe are nothing ſo tender as Orange-trees., whic 
are Green, and growing as well in Winter as Summe 
and therefore an ordinary Conſervatory will fuit wit 
them, be it Cellar, Barn, or Stable, and they ne 
not be pu in till the end of November, unleſs Froſſ 
are earli 


ier than ordinary, .and that without any gre 
care, culture, or cloſeneſs, unleſs in extream Froſt 
and to be taken out again in the beginning of Marc 
or later, as the Seaſon happens, and if it permit, 
ſooner the better, to inure them to the Air, and 


of the Conſervatory, let them be put cloſe under 
Wall expos'd to the Eaſt or South Sun, and ſo con 
nue till the beginning of May, in the mean time 
Froſts happen, let them have ſome coverings in t 
Night, becauſe the Fuit hath no Leaf to ſhelter 
and afterwards the open Air is beſt, ſo it he not mu 
expos'd to Cold, but favour d by the help of W: 
or other Shelter... 3 e . . 
At their firſt putting out into the Air, let them 
a good Watering, and they H need no more til? 
middle of April; in May give them Water once 
Week, and towards the middle of Zune frequently 
moſt daily; the Sun having great influence ontheRw 
by reaſon of their being thus in Caſes, cauſes them 
ripen ſooner than thoſe againſt a Wall, and common 
to bear two Crops of Fruit, one in une or Fulyanot 
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„ for the better ripening the later, place 
e Caſes again under a warm Wall. | 

To ſupply and maintain the Stocꝶ (for you cannot 
pect they ſhould be fit for Caſes above fifteen Years) 
ey are eaſily cultivated : in the middle of March 
ke up young F7g- Trees, either Suckers from the old, 
Layers that are Rooted, and after having ſhorten'd 
| the Roots and Stem, put them in earthen Pots a- 
ut four Inches deep, and place theſe in a hot Bed, 
fer the great heat is pretty well over, let them 
zwatered, and the Bed, refreſh'd on the ſides to con- 
me the heat; in two Years time they may require 
be ſhifted into bigger Pots; which do in the end of 
e Year, and as they grow bigger let them have big- 


Fro I: Caſes once in three or four Years, in ihifting re- 
nel ve not the old More or Mould from the Roots, but let 
of Wt like Rule be obſerv'd as herein is at firſt directed: 
acer Caſes are come to eighteen Inches {quare, the 


iculty of removing them will be conſiderable, it you 
buld yet put them in ſome enlarged, unto twenty 
d or twenty three Inches ſquare, otherwiſe you. 
igt continue them longer in Caſes : When they are 
wn too big for Caſes they may ferve, having their 
þ and Roots well ſhortned and rum d, to ſer elſe. 
ere. 2 

ig-Trees, by reaſon of their great expence of Sup 
Leaves, Fruits, and. thick Shoots, require watering, 
the Summer, tho” little or none in the Winter; 
6 is to be underſtood of thoſe in Caſes, for thoſe 
it grow on main Land will root ſo deep, that part 
their Root may continually have moiſture, unleſs in 
x dry Seaſon , if they want it, the F7uzt will not 
but drop off before it comes to Maturity. 
bbekigure of Fe- Trees will in no place anſwer that 
other Fruit- Trees; their Beauty in Caſes conſiſts in 
ing real Dtbar . Tyeer without a middle Sten, if it 
be not ſhooting too high, not being too much ex- 
ed, with bare Branches which they are ſubject unto, 
es great foreſight be had. LS Mi 
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As to the Trimming and Pruning theſe Trees, it, 
neceſſary yearly towards Spring to cut off all dey 
Branches, which they are more tubject unto thanay 
Trees. © Tu „ Lug! ne 
As to Fig-Trees placed again a Wall: In the Sur 
mer time do beſt to have ſome liberty from th 
Wall, and not cloſe tack d, as other yuit- Ire ouph 
to be, but rather upheld by Poles or Perches faſten: 
to the Wall at a little diſtance, tho in the Wint 
ſome ſtrangling Branches ought to be cutoff or nail! 
cloſer, the better to place before them a defence o 
thick Mat or Straw. upon a Frame to preſerve then 
from the Cold, the North Winds, and ſomerime 
the South proves Mortal to them, and theſe are to 
continu'd until April or very near it. 
Another material thing is, every Winter towart 
the begining or end, to take up all Suckers fromth 
Foot near the Root, and theſe may be of good uſe i 
raiſe more Trees, being planted in a Trench near 
Wall, and covered in the Winter: And the Branch: 
of the Tree ought not to be permitted to grow tc 
high, in order ta keep them more full, therefore th 
new thick Branches ought yearly to be ſhortned,to 
Foot or thereabout.and the Bud at the end of the Bro 
ches to be broken off in the Spring time, that inſtes 


- bf one fingle Branch it may have two, and it may cau 


them to ſhoot out Figs the earlier, and ſo the ſoons 
Ripe, all furtherence thereto is neceſſary in dur 
mates; the ſame courſe gf pinching off End Bui 
is very profitable in Summer alſo, and weak Branche 
are to te cut quite off; for contrary to moſt oth! 
Trees, the thick and ftropg Branches of Fig- Trecabe 
Fruit, and not the ſmall ; but if for want of othe 


any weak Branches are preſerv d, they muſt be mut 


ſhorten d. | We pr © 
As to Dwarf-Fig-Trees out of Caſes, they are tro! 
bleſom to be kept; ſhould be covered in - the W 


| ther, and ripen later than againſt the Wall. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 
Of the manner of Pruning pretty old Trees. 


here are three different ſtates which well grown 
1 Trees arrive at. Firſt, Vigorous Second Weak ; 
Third, in the Mean, * £3 4. 
ways had to continue or amend the F7gwre, and as the 
Figure will bear it, to leave the ſtrong Brauchen long, 
vi2. a Foot and half, or two Foot, and cut off few but 
ſuch as grow outwardly, to cut them ſlantingly within 
1 Bud or twp. of the Stem, and inwardly within the 
thickneis of a Crown piecbte. 
When old Trees are very weak, commonly the beſt 
expedient is to Plant new ones in their places; but if 
ferſons will preſerve them they muſt disburthen them 
extreamly, by leaving few Pranches for Wood upon 


length, and but very few weak ones, and none that 
ue dry or over much waſted: :e 
As to thoſe that bear and proſper indifferently well, 
the Rules for young Trees are to be obſery'd ſti 
wherein the Beauty of the Figure is always to be re · 
ſpected, which in a Drvarf-rree it is to be low in the 
tem, open in the Middle, round in circumference, 
many good Branches on its fides, equal in height and 
thicknefs, In a WWall-rree it is to be equally furniſhd 
on both fides, not to be let run up only, or too faſt 
n the middle of it, nor yet too thin or ſparing. 


* 


As to the Vigorous, reſpect in Pruning muſt be al | 


* 
- 
2 


them, and to ſhorten thoſe to five or fix Inches in 
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-  cancies, by ſhooting Branches ſide ways, which 
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Ch m 

Of de is of Pruning in relation to old ; } 
FI" "Tl: $ 


FJ HERE a Dwarf-tree hath beenleſt took 
in the Stem, if it be old, the inconveniences 
would be too many, if it be ſhortned ; but if it bs 


advantage. If it be too thick in the middle, cut 
clearly one, two, or more Branches that cauſe t 
fulneſs. | 3303 4) __ 
As to the defect in Roundneſs, a Tree is not ea 
amended, it muſt proceed from the not ſhortning 
thoſe ſtrong Branches it put forth firſt, and Yeau! 
after Year as they onght-to have been done; or Wei 


one weak one, which were both left of a like leni 
(as they ought) but the ſtrong over-growing Wt 
weak one, hath made it ſo unequal; tho” this i 

one, by often ſhortning where it ought to have be 
might in time have been conducted to ſupply the Vs 


weak one could not And this way the fourth def 
viz. of unequal Fulneſs onthe ſides, may be corre 
CH AP. XXXIX. = 


" 


. TY 781 8 ' [7588 100 
Of defecle of. Pruning, in relation to a 
"1.59 all Trees. —_— 


H E defects of Wall Trees muſt proceed all 
from the Negligence or Ignorance of the Ga 
diner in the firſt Years, by nor ſhortning the ti 
Shoor, and maintaining an equal Strength on both fide 
The cure is to ſhorten them at two. or three Led 
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rowth, and tho the Tree be old, ſome thick Branches 
y be taken off, with good effect in all Eu- tree, 
leſs old Peach. trees that have been grafted; but if 
be a Peachtree that came from a Stone, (tho old) 
will-ſhoot again very vigorouſly, for tho' ſuch be 
nger than thoſe grafted before they come to bear, 
et they recompence it in laſting much longer. 
So that for an old grafted Peachtree, the grand Re- 
edy of ſhort'ning may not avail, but the ordinary 
zules of Pruning are to be continued, and to refreſh 
with new Mould, and cut off ſome of the old Roots, 
r elfe Plant a young freſh Tree in its place. 


For ſuch Trees as are ſhort' ned, their young Shoots + 


ught'to be order d according to the former Rules 
ouching young Jrees. | o7 
The over fulneſs of one fide more than another, 
pay ariſe either by permitting too many to grow 
hereon, or by cutting off ſeveral thick Branches near 
ne another, whereby the Tree is apt to put forth ma- 
y in their ſtead, which muſt needs cauſe confuſion 
— they are, and likely to cauſe a defed in other 
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the Pruning ef Vines. \ 


\ TO Tree requires ſo much Prunrrg,nor is any fo. 
L cafie to be done as Viner are; without regular 
PFiuning, it neither produceth ſo good, fine, or well: 


H Frazer, as it would otherwiſe do. 


Pp 


4 


As the large Branches of Pear-trees, 10 the ſi mall. 


Mes of Vines produce no Fruit, but are wholly uſel els, 
onſuming a great quantity of Sap, and are therefore 
o be cut oft. 


Two things are to be conſidered in the Pruning of 
ines, the vigour of the Plant, and the time; for the 
e 4, 1% lane. 
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later, nothing need be added touching the time, y 
what hath been ſaid of the Pruning of other Er 
Trees. | | 17 RAN ON 

As to vigour, the number of Branches to be la 

muſt be proportion'd thereto, ſo it make not confi, 
on in the moſt vigorous; and the thickeſt and b& 
plac'd are to be preſerv'd,and ordinarily their lengy 

to be limited to four Buds or Eyes cut off a full Ing 
=above the uppermoſt Eye, and ſlopewiſe, the Slo 
ending on that fide the Eye grows on. Theſe Direch 
ons are for Vines againſt a Wall. 4971 #3] 
The Brancher of the foregoing Year are generallyy 
be taken off, unleſs it happens (as often in old Vine) 
you cut off the old Stem (grown uſeleſs) unto th 
young, or have need to encreaſe the heighth or ſpread 
ing of the Tree, and then they ſhould be ſhortned i 
the leaving only two Eyes. 
In moderate Climates the My/cadrne Grape require 
a South Wall, and ta grow to ten foot high; the ſame 
heighth is proper for Chaſſelzs, Currans, early Grapes 
&c. but thoſe not againſt Walls much lower. 

When the preceeding Years Pruning hath produc'l 

three or four Branches (if the Vine be of the heighth 
above mention'd) the weak are to be wholly remoy' 
and two of the ſtrongeſt ſufficient to be preſerv'd, 
leaving four Eyes on the uppermoſt, and two onthe 
lowermoſt Branch, and the ſucceeding Year taking the 
uppermoſt off cloſe, if the lower have produc d two 
good Shoots, or elſe. ro fave what's wanting on the 
lower upon the uppermoſt. 4 
When the old Vines begin to appear waſted, it's 
neceſſary tocouck. or lay down ſome young ones into 
the Earth, to beget new Wood from time to time, 
and alſo when any diminution of vigour is perceiv d 
to refreſh the Roots with Dung or Soil. 
It the Seaſon be very dry, watering in Azguft 1s 
of great advantage to the Eu“... 


if 


* 


— 
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ne, If the Fruit- bearing- branch he not very vigorous, _ 
Hut ought in July to be cut off cloſe to the Fuit: 1 
In the heat of Summer ſome Leaves are neceſſary o- 


de leer the Fruit, to ſhelter it from the Sun-beams un- 

onfiß tl it's half ripe, and then bareneſs is requiſite to 4 
d bel ding it to maturity. | +$ 
lengi Birds and Flies of ſeveral Kinds, as well as Fro * 
Lad Rain, are Enemies to the Grape. 8 : 
Slo Nets may be uſed upon the Vins to preventBirds ( 
1 ting the Fruit, and Vails with Water and a little | 


Hony or Sugar, hung with Pack-thread upon the 
ranches, will induce Flies to drown themſelves, 
hich (when a confiderable number are in) muſt be 
mptied, and renew'd as before. 
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OF 


FRUTIT-GARDENsS 
AND 
Kitchen-Gardens. 


vai in rA v. 


„6 


CHAP. I 


Concerning the care that is requir d to pick Fruits 
when they are too abounding. 


«. 
7 


HE intention of our Culture being to promot 
fine and fair Eruit, it follows from thence that 
there is ſomething elſe to be done, which is her 
treated of. | | 
: When we neither meet with Froſts nor. bliting 
Winds in the Months of March, April, and May, it 
certain that in ſome parts of the Tree, there will te 
main too much Fruit to appear beautiful, and large 
as in relation to Kernel Fruit, viz. Pears and Appl 
every Bud commonly produces ſeven, eight, nine, 0! 
ten, more or leſs ; But as to Stone fruit, except Cher 
(1, they produce but one Fruit upon one Bud, but 
eir Frun-bearing Branches are commonly burthens 
| Wit 


bu ol. 11. The Compleat Gard ner. 143 
ith a great number of Bude cloſe to one another, 
xd upon every one of theſe Branches there may re- 
min an exceſſive quantity of EFuit; ſo that the more 
nit there iS upon a Branch of Stone-Fruit, as Peaches, 
pricots, and Plyms, the leſs nouriſhment they have; 


me may be ſaid of Kernel. Fruit, which had there 


— 
ED. 


would have been larger and better; for it's impoſ- 
le to have Largeneſs, Goodneſs, and Beauty all at 


n what may be judg'd capable to receive ſufficienr 
ouriſhment, in order to produce beautiful Fruit. 


pon it, than it ſeems to be capable of nouriſhing; 
wing {till a Precaution to the Hazards that are to 
fear d before the Fruits are ſafe, and being deſirous 
| have the Fruit all beautiful alike ; after the Erur 


Tuits it than what may be judg d capable of receiving 


ficient Nouriſhment. 


inds, which often happen in the Months of Fuly 


| glorious Fruit, as the poor and meaneſt. 
But ſometimes theſe Winds do not happen, then 
e greateſt of our Fruit which was knit, remains up- 


Culture. 
In this caſe it may be very proper to disburthen 
Je Tree then on this manner, v7s. to tarry till the 


ert, and leave that which appears to be belt, 
which 


„ 


he Sap diſtributing it ſelf to all parts alike : The 


ena leſs number of Fruit upon each Bud and Branch, 


ne time; therefore there muſt be a particular care 
ken to leave no more Fruit upon one Branch or Bud, 


In Pruning of every Tree there muſt be left as ma- 
if not more Fruit. bearing Branches, and more Buds 
well knit to make an exact view over every Bud 
nd Branch, in order, as aforeſaid, to leave no more 
When theſe ſuperfluous Fruits are left upon the 


ranches, Nature is disburthen'd of them by high 
At, beating down as well the molt beautiful 


the Trees; and thus in the midſt of Plenty, we 
e neither Beauty nor Goodneſs to recompence 


ier be pretty large in order to take away the 
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which will be about the end of May, or beginning q 
June, at which time the Fruit will be large enougl 
to facilitate our choice. 79 Ul 
But this picking or culliug muſt be perform'd ſag. 
er in Apricots than in any other Fruit, becauſe thy 
ripen earlier, and in them we have a conſiderable a 
vantage, in making Compots and wet Sweet-meats 4 
the Fruit, which in other ſmall Frwuirs we have not 
Care miuſt be had to allow t6 all Fruts as mitt 
room as theirBigneſs may require when ir approaches 
to Maturity, and particularly to thoſe kinds of Stojx 
fruits which have ſhort Stalks, as Apricots, Peaches 

Pavies, &c. leſt they ſhould obſtruct each other in 
growing; for irs often ſeen that the largeſt deſtry 
the ſmalleſt, ſo that the Nouriſhment they have r 
ceiv'd for two or three Mouths is all in vain ; when 
as, had theſe which are worſt plac'd been pick'd d 
berimes, the ſmall ones might have receiv'd the noi 
riſhment that was waſted on their Neighbour. 

Autumn and Winter Pears.eſpecially the largeſ; 
as the Beurees Virgoules, and Bon-Chretiens, do like 
wile ſtand in need of this picking or culling ; for m 
ny of them being left upon one Knbb, they ſeldon 
produce fine and large Fruit, but one ſmaller tha 
the other, and ill favourd, ſo that one or two up 
2 Bud will be enough. | 

As for Summer Pears, as th /ittle Muſcats, Robines, 
Caſſolets, Rouſſalets, &c. they need not be pick d, bu 
only to be us d like P/zms, and Cherries, they being 
Fruits of an ordinary bigneſs, and are commonly good 
of all Sizes, provided they be ripe, and not taintel 
with Worms. | 

As to Stone Fruit, except they arrive to their Ex 
tent and Bigneſs proper to their kind, they never at 
tain the delicacy they ought to have, the Peaches ſe 
main ſhaggy and green, and don't quit the Stone clear; 
they are ſoweriſh, and bitteriſh, the Pulp is roug}, 


courſe, and often mealy, the Stone much larger thai 
| 4 8 ſt 
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ird of thofe Pears, which is the reaſon they are of- 
n crooked and uneven. | 
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CHAP. II. 


7 


tohich require it. 


Ruits upon every Tree being thus pick d, they 
thicken by degrees under the Leaf, ſome more 
ne leſs, according to their Kinds; ſome ſooner and 
ers later, according to their time of Ripening; 
| as the Red or Carnation Colour, are neceſſary to 
an Fruits, which they may have if not hindred, 
there are certain others that can never attain it, as 
bite Peaches, Vert Longs, Green Sugar- Pearce, 
Pte Figs, &c. There is likewiſe others, tho” ne- 
lo much covered, always receive their Colour, as 
ries, Rasberries, Strawberries, &c. | 

$ Colour renders certain Fruits more valuable, ſo 


ob ines can never attain it, without the reflections of 


©, but 
7 being 
y good 
tainted 


tain times to remove ſome Leaves which ſhade 
tos much; likewiſe theſe Fruits which are ſha- 
too much, neither ripen ſo ſoon, nor have they the 
cacy of Taſte as thoſe which are more —— 
are muſt be had not to uncover them *rill they 
 attain'd their proper ſize, and begin to loſe the 
t Greenneſs they had till then. 
hey ought to be uncover'd by degrees, at two or 
ſeveral times, in 1 2 of ſix or ſeven * ; 
or 


leir Ex 
ever al- 
ches it 
> Cleat; 
rough, 
er * 
f 
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ſhould be, all which are certain Marks of an il! 
j Ah. 

I to Winter Bon-Chretiens, in the Months of Apr. 
1 May, when they begin to appear knit, be care- 


| to deſtroy ſmall black Caterpillers, which are very 
umerous about them at that Seaſon, gnawing the 


mw to uncover, at a proper time, certain Fruits 


dun lye directly upon them; therefore it's proper 
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fr if they were uncover'd all at once, the great he 
of the Sun would certainly occaſion a great difog; 
= tender Rind not being accuſtomed to the on: 

ir. 
But to render the Colour more bright and liyz 
it will be very proper to uſe a kind of Seringe, li 
unto a watering Pot, to water them two or thy 
times a day during the great heat of the Sun, whit 
ſoftens the Rind, and is of wonderful uſe to that e 
eſpecially for Apricots and Peaches, and alſo ſuccee 
well upon Bon Chretiens and Virgoulee Pears, hei 
{ſomewhat whitiſh and having a fne thin Rind, th 
are apt tc receive that fins Colour, which becom 


them ſowell. 


7 


CHAP. III. 


Of the maturity of Fruits, and the order ni 


Nature obſerves in it. 


INE Fruits having attain'd their Size and Colo 
and arriv'd to their Maturity, it behoves us 
improve thoſe rich Preſents which Nature and 
Skil ful Culture treat us with, | 
Care muſt be had to gather Fruits, and make ule 
them when they are entirely ripe, leſt they be 
danger of periſhing ; ſome thro Rottennels, wii 
happens with moſt Apples; others, by growing me 
as in Peaches, ſome by growing ſoft firſt, as mia 
Pears do, eſpecially thoſe which grow tender, as 
Beurree; others by growing dry, as the Must Ft 
QC. | 
Care muſt likewiſe be had to know rightly wi 
they are at Maturity; for ſome are about a Wah 
good, and no more, as the Roxſſelets or Ryſſetins; oll 
not above a day or two, as Figs, Cherries, and m 


Peaches, &c. and ſome have a much longer ; 
7 | 
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jpples, Bon-C hretien Pears, &c. a Month or fix 
Veeks, or more; which is explain'd more at large in 
te third Part, where you have the time of Ripening 
et down in every particular ſort of Nuit. 

As all Stone Fraits, ſome Summer Pears, and all 
ed Fruits, are in perfection from the time they are ga- 
kzrd ; it follows that none of them ſhould be ga- 
rd until they are at full Maturity, by reaſon that 
ay little time ſoever their Maturity may laſt, they 
elerre themſelves much better and longer upon the 
>, than they would do being gather d. 


ol. 
At he 
Mord 


Ode 


lurch 
ge, li 
Ir this 

white 
hat en 
ſuc ee 
r, heil 
id, th: 
Decom 


CHAT ©. 


— How 0 judge of the Maturity and Geod- 
neſs of Fruit. 


HERE are three Senſes which have the Gift 
of judging of rhe appearances of Maturity of 
uts, viz. Sight, Feeling for the moſt part, and 
telling for ſome, but the Taſt is the only real judge, 
well of the Maturity as of the Goodnels ; tho! ir's 
Iciently known there are ſome Fruzts which are 
ther good nor agreeable to the Palate, tho actu- 
7 ripe. 


Ke ul WThe Eye alone is ſufficient to judge all Red Fruits, 
ey be rapes, Cherries, Strawberries, &c. when they are 
5, WOW over painted with that fine lively b/ack or red Co- 
8 MIS which are natural to them, which ſhew them to 


as mil ripe; or otherwiſe when one part of them 
5 it, or appears green, it ſhews them not to be 
full Maturity: Feeling may ſerve very well for all 
ler mellow Pears. 

ometimes both Feeling and Sight will be requiſite, 
or Figs, Plums, Apricots, and Peaches; but it is 
a fair Colour that always denotes their Maturity; 
and n when they are gently preſs'd, and come off with 
time, M 2 eaſe 
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eaſe and leave the Stalk fixed to the Tree, it'sa gy 
mark of their being ripe. But as to Frgs, they ougj 
to be gather'd with the Stalks on them, tor it addsy 
the beauty of their Figure; as alſo for Cherries, Pey 
and Appſes to be gather'd with their Stalks on, for it 
an agreeable Ornament to them, and their being mit 
out it would be a detect. ” 

As Sight and Feeling denote the Maturity oft 
aforeſaid Fruits, fo imelling with Sight may he x 
mitred to others, as Mellons, for after their Colo 
Stalk, and beautiful Figure being approv'd, it will} 
very proper to ſmell to them betore they are cut, 
Judge of their Maturity and Goodneſs; yer thoſe th 
have the beſt Scent and Savour, are not always t 
belt Fyuit. | 

Having thus explain'd all the outward appearaig 
of Maturity of the aforemention'd Fruits, yet. 
Taſte muſt decide the Point; for let the outny 
Marks be never ſo fayourable, yet if the hi 
don't pleaſe the Palate, the others are render du 
leſs : But, as is ſaid before, Fits are not all of a 
greeable Goodneſs, that which pleaſes ones 
late may diſpleaſe anothers. 


CHAT. . 


Of the Cauſes of the Forwardneſs or Backui 
neſs of Maturity in all manner of Fruits. 


LR U ITS npen ſooner cr later, Firſt, Acc 
ing as the Months of April und May are in Wat 
neſs, or cauſe the Trees to bloſſom. 

Secondly, According to what Expoſition they 1 
plac'd, whether Eaſt, Welt, or South, and particuli 
what Climate they are planted in. Y | 

Friuts that are knit betimes are ripe the ſooneſt, : 
thoſe which ate planted on a Southern Expolute 


ſo0! 


ll 
9oner 0 than thoſe planted on Eaſt or TWej?, or on 


ion upon them, than upon the others. 

$9 likewiſe thoſe planted in alight Earth, and a 
ot Climate, are ſooner ripe than thoſe planted in a 
avy wet Ground, or a cold Climate. 

But ſuppoſing two ſeveral Grounds of two different 
tures, dig. one light and ſandy Earth, and the o- 
ter a heavy claycy Earth, are ſo near one another 


Colon! the. Fruits of each Ground placed to one Expoſiti- 
will Wh equally alike, inſomuch that the Reflexion of the 
cut, Wn can make no difference, yet thoſe planted in the 


gat ſoil will ripen the ſooneſt. So that to have 
uitsripen early, is to plant them in a favourable Ex- 

ſure, in a hot Climate, and in a light ſandy Eari h; 
eat which renders the EVuit to knit betimes, and conſs- 


yet i entiy will arrive to Maturity ſooner. 
Jutwa 

e Ii | 

er du CHA of VI. 


of an 


nes M8 ſore particular Remarks of Maturity in eve- 


ry kind of Fruit, and firſt of the Summer Fruits, which 
ripen altogether upon the Tree. | 


OT H Stone and Kernel Fruit ripen ſooner 
) upon a fickly Tree, than upon a ſound one, and 
commonly larger than thoſe on a vigorous Tree, 
that Largneſs is only a Swelling, or a kind of 
ophe, which is the reaſon that the Pp of thoſe 
uts are larger than they ſhould be, and is general. 
nlipid or bitter. Peaches that drop of the nſelves 
8 e paſt Maturity, and conſequently 
ant. 

dummer Pears, as little Muſcate, &c. the firſt 
atk of rheir Maturity appears towards the Stalk, 
neſt, Nich muſt be a little yellowiſh ; and for a greater 
olure 3 Mark 
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Dwarf or Standard, the Sun caſting a greater Re- 
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Mark full Maturity, that Vellowneſs muſt appen 
* through a certain tann'd and red Colour which cover 
all the Rind; and laſtly, they mult begin to drop 
themſelves, atwhich time it will be proper to gath: 
and eat them. 

Tis not ſo with ſmall Peaches, or to early or lit 
Purple Peaches, nor to Pavies, they being Fun 
which can hardly ever be too ripe, and are commo 
ly very good when they drop; inſomuch that when 
they drop without being ſhook, it's a good mark 5 
their Maturity as well as Goodneſs. | 

The ſeveral ſorts of Summer Pears which ripen | 
Auguſt, as Cuiſe Madams, Groſs Blanquets, ini 
Pears, the Orange Pears, Summer Box-Cretiens, ( 
ſolets, Rebins, Rouſſelets, &c. Their Maturity is knon 
either by their dropping, or not reſiſting when tig 
are gather d; or elſe by a certain yellow Colon 
which appears in the Rind, eſpecially near the Stalk, 

Peaches are fit to eat when gather'd, and requiren 
Store-houſes at leaſt to ripen them, for they nere 
ripen off the T7ee, ſo that they muſt not be gather 
before they are perfectly ripe ; but a day or twod 
Repole in the Store-houſe, affords them a certat 
Coolneſs which is very proper for them, and th 
which they can't acquire upon the 17ee. 


* — 4 


CHAP. VII. 


Vibe Scituation that is froper for the Fruits thut. 
gather d, in order to preſerue them ſome time. 


1 N order to preſerve Summer Fruits for two or tit 
Days, (eſpecially Peaches) they muſt be laid eitbe 
in Cloſets or Store-houſes, which mult be very dry a 
clean, and full of Shelves, the Windows being alwi 

| ope 
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pen, unleſs it be in very cold Weather; you muſt 
a Finger thick of Moſs upon thoſe Shelves, which 


J. l 
appen 


1 Cover 
Itop 0 


| ay dry, and has no ill Scent, that every Peach ſo 
gather 


laced, - may fink into the Moſs, and lye ſoftly, 
jirhout- being ſqueez d by any of the others, for as 


or bes with Melons, ſo it is with Peaches, that they 
rum better after being gather d a day or two, and laid 
* ta diſtance from the Sun, than juſt after their be- 
* whe 


weather'd, at which time they are Iuke-warin. 

They muſt be viſited carefully once a day, left 
bete ſhould” appear any Rottenneſs, removing all 
hat are in the leaſt tainted, left they ſhould ſpoil 


ark ( 


1pen | 


ine others; but all this muſt be done with a careful 
% Wd Skilful Hand. x0 
KIM peaches ought to be plac'd with that part down- 


ils which the Stalk grows upon, tor fear of brui- 
i them; and for Figs they ought to be laid ſide- 
ays, left by bruſing the Eye, they loſe their beſt 
ice. | | EE Ire 

eure may be plac'd with their Eye downwards, 
| the Salt ſtanding upright for fear of being broke, 
ples, if laid fo catefully, may be plac d either upon 
& Eye or Sta/k, but they may be laid only upon 
te another, till ſuch time as they are at Maturity, 
ter which they ought to be plac'd in ſome better 
der; but beware of laying them upon Hay or Strato, 
that gives them an ill Scent. | 
Thebeſt way for Grapts is to hang them up inthe 
r faſtened to a Pack thread, or about a Hoop, or 
ked io ſome Beam. | * 

but if any Perſon is deſirous to preſerve them till 
ruury, March, or April, they muſt be gather'd 
lore they are perfectly ripe, otherwiſe they are 
t to rot too ſoon; Care mult likewiſe be had once 


Colom 
talk, 
Juiren 
V nere 
zatherd 
two (1 
Certalt 
ad ty 


that 6 
ne. 


or tht 


5 92 who or three Days to pick off all the rotten ones 
fully, 
Alwe M 4 The 


ope! 


ay ſerve for a quilt, taking care that the Moſs be 
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Rind turning all yellow. 
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The greateſt mark of Maturity in all manner 9 
Apples, commonly conſiſts in their being wrinkle 
except the Apis or Ladies Apple, which never wri 
kles, but is known to be at Maturity, by the prey 


With theſe Precautions Fruit may be eafily pr 
ſerv'd as long as it will laſt, nothing will hurt it hy 
the Winter Froſts, which when it once enters thi 
— retain no manner of Goodneſs, but immediate 

ecay. 


Hen . 
Of the Tranſportation of Fruits. 


P Eaches, Figs, Strawberries, Cherries, Rasberri: 
&c. in order to their Tranſportation from of 
_ to another, require Water Carrage, or tf 

ack or Arms of a Porter, for fear of jogging; bu 
more proper on their Heads, as our Fruiterers in E 
land commonly do: But if they be Peaches, the 
muſt be laid upon that part which is fixed to th 
Stalk; without touching one another, and be lit 
upon a bed of Moſs or tender Leaves, laid prett 
thick, and wrapt up in Vine Leaves, and ſo order 
that they may aot move out of their places. Andi 
caſe ſeveral Beds be laid one upon another, a god 
ſeparation of Moſs muſt be laid between them: Ur 
reaſonable quantity of Leaves; and the whole wrp 
up with Cloath well faſtned, in order to keep ti 
Basket cloſe and in good order. For Figs you mull 
have Sives not above two inches deep, laying a Bed0 
Vine Leaves at the bottom, and place the Figs fide 
ways, wrapping them up firſt aſunder, one in a Le 
taking care to order them ſo well, and ſo neatly clok 
fo one another, that their tranſportation may 06 
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he able to remove them; and never to lay one on 
the top of another. | 

This Bed being made, it muſt be coverd with 
Leaves, and next with a Sheet of Paper, neatly fix'd 
about the Sive with ſmall Pack-thread, in order to 
keep the Fruit cloſe. 

Good Plums being laid up without any Ceremony, 
may be put up in any Basket, with Leaves at the bor. 
tom of it; the top muſt be cover d alſo with Leaves, 
ind atterwaids with Paper, ty ing it cloſe up as the 
former. | 

Common P/ums may be tranſported in great Bask- 
ets, only putting Leaves at the top and botrom. 

Apricots ought to have the ſame care ns'd about 
them as Peaches. 

Strawberries may be put into Baskets made on pur. 
poſe for them, laying Leaves at the bottom, and 
ltuffing Leaves round the fides, covering them with 
a wet Linnen Cloath. 

Grapes may be carried the ſame way as Peaches. 

In order to tranſport our principal Fruits, if not a- 
bore a days Journey, a large ſquare Basket may be 
made cloſe of Oſer or 1://ow, divided into ſeveral 
Stories on the infide, in the manner of a Preis; this 
may open fideways like a Preſs, or on the top, and 
then having our Sives ready pack'd up, they may be 
put into this large Basket, placing the lowermoſt Sto- 
firſt, and then the uppermoſt. 

If this Basket is not very cloſe, there ought to be 

GE Cloath, or ſome ſort of Covering thrown over it, 
o keep the Fruit from Duſt. 
u mul There may be a ſmall Padlock fix*d to the door of 
his Basket, with two Keys to it, the one ſor the Per- 
ons to whom the Fruit is ſent, and the other for him 
ſends it, by which means the Fruit may be ſent 
ale, 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of the Store-bouſes or Conſervatories for Fruits, 


S the Care and Skill of our Culture has yeilde 
I us a ſufficient quantity of each kind, both of 
Autumn and Winter Fruits, and that which is agrea. 
ble both in Goodneſs and Beauty; it follows, thatye 
make ſome Proviſion whereby to preſerve them x 
long as each kind may continue in Maturity: Which 
may be done in obſerving theſe following Condit: 
ons. "7 
Firſt, To eſtabliſh a good Store-houſe free from 
Froſts, which are a great Enemy to Fruits. | 
Secondly, That this Store-houſe muſt be expos! 
to the South or Eft, or at leaſt to the Weſt Sun, the 
Northern Expoſition being pernicious to it. | 
Thirdly, That the Walls of the Store-houſe ſhould 
be at leaſt twenty four Inches thick, otherwiſe the 
1 cannot be kept out. | 
ourthly, That the Windows, beſide the common 
Quarrels, ſhould have good double Paper Saches, ve 
ry cloſe, and well ſtopt, together with a double Doc 
inſomuch that the cold Air may not be able to ente 
in; for the leaſt froſty Air that may be will certain 
ly cauſe great Diſorder; So that we cannot be too 
careful in this matter. But as the Froſt is pernicious 
in this Store-houſe, ſo likewiſe Tire will cauſe a Dil 
order; ſo that there muſt be a double care to keep 
out the one without the other. ny *- 
At this time it will be very requiſite conſtantly to 
keep ſome IWater in an Earthen Veſſel in our Stote 
houſe, to give us certain notice whether or no the 
Froſt approaches us. It will likewiſe be of no leß 
uſeto us, tohavea good Weather Glaſs of the ſeverll 
Degrees of Heat and Cold, plac'd on the outfide of 
the Neribern Expoſure, to give us a timely Precaut: 
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on of the approach of the Froſt; and when it conti- 
mes for t O Nights together at the fifth or fixth, 
and even at the ſeventh or eighth Degrees, tho* the 
fit Night may have done no harm, the ſecond is 
much to be feared, and therefore the next Day we 
muſt uſe all the careful means we can to ſecure it 
with Quilts or Blanquets, or elſe a great deal of dry 
Moſs to ſecure our Frurts from periſhing. 

But if it freezes ſo violent, as that we are expog'd 
o danger, and having a good Cellar, it will be very 
material to remove them into it, till ſuch times as 
the violent 8 are over. | 

In all ſuch Caſes care muſt be taken to replace them 
l in the ſame order they were in before in the Store- 
houſe ; and as ſoon as the Weather grows better, to 
remove ſuch as are ripe or tainted, Kotrennelſs being 
the worlt Accident that's to be fear c. 

Having made a Proviſion againſt Cold, we muſt 
alſo preſerve our Fruits from all ill Taſtes, as the 
neighbourhood of Hay, Straw, Dung, Cheeſe, foul 
Linnen, elpecially that which has been us'd in the 
Kuchen, all which are very dangerous, and mult not 
In the leaſt be ſuffer'd near our Store-houſe, or Con- 
krvatory. A certain muſty Taſte, together with 
the Smell of Fruits that have been laid up long toge- 
ter, is hkewiſe very diſagreeable. And therefore, 

Fifthly, The Store-houſe muſt not only have good 
Vrertures, a high Ceiling, the height of which is 


bo be from ten to twelve Foot high, but the Win- 
doxs muſt be often kept open, thut is when there is 


0 fear of Cold, either in the Night or in the Day; 
cauſe freſh Air from without, when it is tempe- 


ate, is incomparable to purifie and re-eſtabliſh that 


ich has been long inclos'd. | 
Sixthly, That neither a Cellar nor a Garret are fit 


o make this Conſervatory ; the Cellar a ſort of 
muſtineſs, and moiſt Heat eftuſing from ir, which in. 
lines the Fruit to Rottenneſs; and the Garret, becauſe 
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of the Cold which -eafily penetrates the Roof; an 
therefore a Ground Room is belt, or at leaſt a fif 
Story, accompanied with other Lodging Rooms oer 
and under it, as well as on the Sides. 

S:venthly, this Store-houſe requires many Shelye 
fram'd together, in order to lodge the Frurts 1eparate 
one from another, the fineſt on the beſt fide, and 
baking Pears and others on the worſt; the diſtance of 
theſe Shelves is to be nine or ten Inches aſunder, and 
about ſeventeen or eighteen Inches broad, that they 
may hold the more, and pleaſe the ſight the better. 

Eightly, Theſe Shelves ſhould be a little 0 N. 
outwardly, about an Inch in the Br2adth, with ar 
Edge upon the outſide about two Fingers high, to hin 
der the Fruits from falling; the Frurts being not ſo 
much in fight when the Shelves are level: An! whe 
any of them are rotten, it's not ſo eaſily perceiv', 
and that Kottenneſs commonly communicates it {elf 
to thoſe that are about it, unleſs remedied at firſt, 

Ninthly, That for fear of this Rottenneſs, ey 
Shelf ſhould be viſited every other Day without fai 
to remove whatever may be tainted. 

Tenthly, That the Shelves ſhould be cover'd with 
ſomething, as dry Moſs, or fine Sand, of about an 
Inch thick, in order to keep every Fruit ſteady after 
it's plac'd as it ſhould be, and to keep them aſundet; 
for the Fruits muſt in no wiſe be allow'd to touch 
each other. 

It's much pleaſanter to ſee them all in a row upon 
their Baſis, than to lye confus'd and irregular. 

Eleventhly, and laſtly, That care be taken to ſweep 
our Conſervatory or Store-houſe often, to ſuffer no 
Cobwebs in it, and to keep Traps for Rats and Me, 
and it will not be amiſs to allow ſome ſecret entrance 
for Cats, otherwiſe the Fruit will be in danger of be 
-\ qa by thoſe pernicious little domeſtick Ant 
mals. 


The 


inder ; 


; Upon 
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The Conſervatory which is particularly defign'd 
for Winter-fruits, is likewiſe very uſeful for thoſe of 
Autumn.eirher Pears or Grapes; und for Summer. fruits, 
either Peaches, Pavies, Brugnions, Plums, &c. theſe, 
15 has been already ſaid, are much better a day after 
their being gather'd, than the very day, becauſe they 
acquire a certain Coolneſs in the Store-houſe, which 
s a great Improvement to them, which they can ne- 
rer have while they are upon the Tree. 

The Vert Longs, Butter Pears, Vine Pears, Meſſier 
hne, green Sugar Pears, &c. after theſe the Petit 
Vins, Lanſacs, Marchioneſſes, Bergamots, and Ama: 
dots, the Be/idery, and the zhick Stalks, &c. are the 
&{t that paſs during the Month of November. The 
Thumb (as is already faid, for the Butter Pears, Vert 
Loneues, green Sugar Pears, and others which have 
begun to ripen in Offober) denotes the time of their 
Maturity; as likewiſe the Petit Oins, Marchioneſſes, 
lulſetins, Lanſacs, &c. they being melting Pears. A 
whitiſh Colour which forms it ſelf in the Mæſſier Fear, 
1yellow Caſt in the Amadots, thick Stalks, Be ſideries, 
dc. and a Moiſture upon the Rind of the Bergamots, 
topzther with a little Vellowneſs which diſcovers it 
{elf upon them, all theſe are certain Signs which in- 
form us, without the help of the Thumb, of the Maturi- 
t; of thoſe five laſt kinds of Fruits, with examining 
indreviewing conſtantly, or at leaſt every other day: 
This Reviewing muſt be continued for the following 
Months for all other Fruits, and im Reviewing re- 
move ſuch as begin to rot. 

The Louiſe Bonne, Winter Thorns, Ambrets, Le 
(Meries, St. Germains, Virgoulees, dry Martins, and 
pariſh Bon-Chretiens, with the Fenouillet, and Autumn 
(oi Apples, and ſome Pome d' Apees, and Reinettees, 
Kc all theſe kinds of Fruit ripen at the beginning of 
December, and a little Yellowneſs, together with 


lome Wrinkles, diſcovers it ſelf upon the fix firſt, 


y which we may judg, in caſe they do not reſiſt the 
Thumb, 
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Thumb, that they are fit to eat, but *till then ys 
muſt not venture to meddle with them: In cuttin 
them the Knife will ſoondiſcover their want of Ripe. 
neſs. - Thoſe kinds of Pears are very ſubjectt to ſoften 
and thereby are certainly apt to deceive thoſe who 4 
not ſtrictly examin them every Day. 

As to dry Martins, Spaniſh bon-Chretiens, and Pa. 
tails, as ſoon as ever there appears the leaſt Spot of 
Rottenneſs upon them, their time is come, and they 
are ſoon threatned with Rottenneſs, but with thi 
Advantage, that they remain a pretty while in the 
ſtate of perſect Maturity. 

The Fenouillet or Reinettec declare their Maturity 
as ſoon as they become extreamly wrinkled. The 
Aprs declare theirs when their green Colour turns 90 
yellow. | 

The Caluills ſeem to become lighter, and their 
Kernels looſen, and rartle in ſhaking when they ti. 
pen, they become yellow without wrinkling, which 
are admirable Qualitications in thoſe Kinds of Fruzt. 

Such Fruits as have reſiſted the Thumb in Decen: 
ber, will yeild to it in their turns in the Months of 
Fanuary and February, but when the Winter Thorn 

are not able to change their Colour a little in thok 
Months, they become mealy and inſipid, and periſh 
without — a perfect Maturity, which is a lols 
to the curious, ſince it is one of our belt Pears. 

The Louiſe Bonnes, and the long green Pears of Sep 
tember and Ofober, ſeldom grow yellow, but they 
wrinkle and become ſoft, mellow, and agrecable to 
the Touch. 

Many Ambrets ſoften before they grow yellow, 
eſpecially upon thoſe Trees grafted upon free Stocks, 
that are too full, therefore they require Sugar to cor 
rect their Taſte, which is not ſo good as it ſhould be, 
tho they be ſo very full of Liquor. The large Wir 
ter Muskets, and the Portai/ Pears do neither of them 


yeild to the Thumb; but the Yellownels of the * 
an 
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and a few Wrinkles, or ſome Rottenneſs in the ſe- 
cond, 8 us to make uſe of their Goodneſs what- 
ever it be. 

A chief thing to be obſerv'd in ordering of the 
fruits in the Store-houſe or Conſervatory, is to place 
erery Kind upon different Shelves, or it ſeveral ſorts 
upon one Shelf, to diſtinguiſh them by Diviſions of 
Edges z and not only ſo, but to make a diſtinction of 
rait of one Kind. As, 

Firſt, To place thoſe that are fallen before their 
Time by themſelves, out of Sight, they ſeldom 
looking well becauſe of their being much wrinkled, 
{ome more and others leſs, according to their drop- 
ping ſooner or later; but they ripen at laſt, tho it 
te pretty long after others of their Kind, and pretty 
often they are incomparably good, eſpecially when 
their Fall does not exceed above a Month before the 
ime of the common gathering. 

Secondly, Thoſe growing upon Dwarf-Standards 
muſt be laid apart, as well as thoſe of good Eſpaſiers, 
or good Walls. 

The ſame Method ought to be followed for the 
Fruts of high Standards, and the fame for the Fruits 
of Aorthern Eſpaliers, by reaſon that regularly the 
Irvits of good Eſpaliers and Walls ripen firſt, thoſe 
f vigorous Profs follow them, thoſe of Dwarfs 
afted upon Quince Stocks precede thoſe that are 


praffed upon free Stocks, and thoſe of infirm Trees 
precede both the one and the other, 


The Fruits of high Standards ſucceed and often 
ix with theſe, and are the beſt of all, excepting only 


Fame and Figs. The Fruits of the Northern Expo- 


ure ripen laſt of all. ; 
The Author here prefers the Fruit of good E/- 
paliers and high Standards to thoſe of Walls, but 


the Climate in Eng/and being ſo much colder than 
that of Verſailles, the hazard will be too great 


for a Gentleman to depend upon any of the Win. 
& ter 
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« ter Pears for high Standards ; notwithſtanding in 
& 2 tavourableYear ſome Winter Pears, as the Am 
« dots and other dry Pears, eat better from a ligt 
<« Standard than from a Wall. 

Winter Bon-Chretiens and Colmars let all other Pear 
$ betore them, and in the mean time the other 
in to turn yellow and ripen, and to wrinkle a lit 

tle towards the Stalk, | 

When the Bon Chretien is perfectly ripe, the Puly 
is almoſt melting, and when not, it remains ven 
ſtony ; ſome of them will keep till Marh and April, 
the Bugys, St. Lezins, and Martin Secs Joyn with 
thoſe; the Bugys in March and 1 * are very de 
licious, with their tender watery Pulp, tho' a little 

ſowrilh. The Sr. Leg ins with their firm Pulp, ac: 
companied with a little Perfume, alſo make ſome F. 
gure, but it's very difficult to preſerve them, becauſe 
the leaſt touch of Cold blackens them entirely, an 
renders them odious to fight, as well as diſagreeable 
to the Palate. 2725 / 

As for baking Pears, they are good at all time 
for the end they are defign'd for, particularly whe 
they begin to grow yellow ; with this Proyiſo, that 
all ſuch as are tainted with Rottenneſs muſt be lail 
aſide, left they ſhould infeQ thoſe that are ſound : 
And thus the Franck Real, and the Carmelite, and el 
pecially the Double bloſſom d, which are the beſt of 
thoſe that are only fit to bake: The Angober and 
Catillaes may chance to acquire ſome Goodneſs, be 
ing ſeaſon'd with Sugar, and the heat of the Fire; but 
they {till retain a touch of Tartneſs, which can ne- 
ver agree with nice Palats. 

Autumn Catoils and Reinets are admirable for pre 
ſerving ; the Fenouillets are not ſo good, by reaſon of 
their Sweetneſs; but the firſt have a kind of Brisk- 
neſs, which gives them an incomparable Taſte. 
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ing in | 291710: bee | 
An ao Cie 
1 high | 
pe Of the Diſeaſes of Fruit - Trees. 
arr 1 4 
otbe N Trees are ſubjeRt to certain Infirmities that 
> A lit deſtroy. them, which we may very well term Di- 


empers; Yellow Leaves out of Seaſon, new Shoots 


e Pul mowing black, and dying on their Extremities in the 
eh lonths of Azgaft and September; Fruits remaining 
April; Wall, or dropping off themſelves; which Diftem- 
wage are ſo many ſpeaking Symptoms of the Indiſpo- 
V de ion of the Foor. Among theſe Infirmities there are 
lite me that may be cured with the aſſiſtance of ſome 
P, K emnedies, and others, which hitherto appear incurable, 
me frre whatever can be done to them has ſtill proy'd in- 
ecaule tectual. £51 b 1 Jo gn; -Þ 335 ol ply: 

V, aud In order not to omit any thing relating to tlioſe Ac- 
eeable Wi-nts which our Trees are liable to without inclu- 


ag ſuch-as proceed from too long Wounds of great 
at, of great Cold, and Storms, of Whirlwinds, 
fils, &c. A tf n 
ln the fixſt Place, there are Diſtempers common to 
Ines in ene d to 1% %%% a ae ci 
Secondly, There are ſome that are peculiar to eve- 
particular Kind. | 3 
The common Diſtempers conſiſt either in a defect of 
gour which makes the Trees appear in a languſhing 
dition, or elſe they are Storm'd by large white 
"Ms, which are ſometimes form'd in the Earth, 
| there gnaw. the Roots, or the Bark of the neigh- 
nz Stem: Theſe miſchievous little Inſects, which 


or pte. call Tons, by degrees cauſe ſo great a diſorder, 
ſon 0! Wt the Tree which is attackd by them, and had al: 
Brisk · Ws appear d vigorous before, all on a ſudden dies 


out any RemedYy«,,.' oo 2 fl 

[ne peculiar Diſtempers in Pear Tr ees again 

l are when their Reeves are attack'd with ways 
| * 
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we call Tygers, Canker's, and Scabs in other Pear-Treg 
viz. Robines, ſmall Muſcadines, &c. Gum on Stone-frijt 
Trees eſpecially Peach-Trees,which commonly deſtrgy 
that part on whieh it fixes, either Branch or Sten, 
and when unfortunately it attacks that part When 
the Tree is graffed, which is often hid under th 
Ground, it ſpreads round about that Graft; withoy 
any bodies obſerving it, for the Tree, ſtill continue 
in a good Condition while there remains any paſſig 
for the Sap; but finally this Gum hind'ring the & 
from rifing to the upper parts of the 17ee makes thi 
Tree die ſuddenly. | 

Mcreover ſome Peach. Trees are alſo attack d wi 
Emets, and a ſmall kind of green Feas, which ſome 
times faſten on the young Shoots, and hinder the 
{rom thriving ; ſometimes on the new Leaves, an 
cauſe them firſt ro ſhrink, next to dry and fall: W 
have likewiſe North-eaſt Winds which Haſt, in ſom 

Springs wither, and as it were burn all the 
Shoots, inſomuch that the Trees on vrhich this unluc 
ky Influence lights appears dead, while others abou 
them are green, full of fine Leaves, and continue! 
produce fine Shoots; Beſides the moſt vigorous Tre 
are ſubject to have the end of their new Shoozs init 
ly cut off by a little black round Inſect, call'd But 

cutier. 1 L TEARS: 
Fig Trees dread the great Colds of the Wintet 
which are capable of freezing their Whole Head, u 

leſs they be exteamly well coverd. 
They are likewiſe ſubſect in that Winter Seaſon 
have the lower part of their Stemt gnaw'd by N 
and Melote, or Gerden Mice, which make the 
pine and die. | mn 
Thoſe very Animals, together with Lair U 
res, and Snails, likewiſe fpoil the Fuits on the Tre 
when they approach to Maturity, efpecially Pe 
and Pls. — 8 1,490.4 
Goo/e-berries have likewiſe their nnn 
MS: wh 


* 
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Trench are a kind. of ſmall. green Cuerpillare, which 


c that degree, that thoſe little Shrubs remain alto- 


" 


lle co ripen. | 7 
Straberry-Plants in the Prime of their Youth and 


7 Roots by thoſe” wicked Tons which deſtroy 
em. N | . 
The Author here makes mention of the T:/age, 
and bringing into order the ſeveral ſorts of defective 
Eurth, but ſince he has treated of it heretofore, we 
referr you to the farſt Part, where he treats more 
largely upon it. R | 


|; WY When there is not Mould enough, it muſt be aug- 
n ſondM{uted either about the Roots, removing all the ill 
e e, to put better in the room of it, or elſe by 
unlieWing new Alo over the Surface of it. The Moll 
5 aboufWicg thus amended, without doubt the Trees will 
inue i 


I've becter in it, and grow more vigorous. 3 
Nhen the Diſtemper is only viſifle by a certain 
lowneſs ; as for Example, Pears grafted upon. 
nce-ſtocks, in certain Grounds always grow yel- 
V) tho" the Ground ſeems to be pretty good; it 1s 
good and certain Advertiſement ro remove them, 
to place others in their room on Free. loc which 
much more vigorous, and agree better in an in- 
rent Soil than others. | 
Then Peaches grafted upon Almond Stocks caſt too 
h Gum in moiſt Grounds, others muſt be planted 
n Plum. ſtocls, and when they do not thrive upon 
. ache in ſandy Ground; only ſuch muſt be plan- 
p there as are on Almond or Peach-ſtocks, _ 
the Tree appears over burthen'd with Branches 
only to ſhoot. very ſmall ones, it muſt be eas d 
Ine it begins again to produce fine Shoots, by lowering, 
whic N- 2 | the 


um themſelves towards the Months of M iy ant” 


ther bear, and their Fruit being expos d to the 
feat Hears of the Sun, is deſtroyed Without being 


gour, a1e as it were treacherouſly attack'd in their 


- 
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the uppermoſt Branches, or by removing of thoſe 
which Liſs a Confuſion in the middle. re | 

When the Diſtemper proceeds from the Tree} 
ing ill-condition'd before it was planted, from its h; 
ving a ſcabby, poor Foot, half dead for want, or frog 
its being too weak, the beſt way is to pull it up, ax 
to plant a better in the room. 1 

f. the Tree, being good of it ſelf, has been plant 

too deep or too ſhallow, or with too many Roy 
the beſt expedient is to take it up again, prune u 
74 anew, and replant it according to the Rules 

It. ; | 

And to all theſe ends it is very neceſſary to ke 
always ſome dozens of good Trees in Baskets, topla 
new wn ready grown in the room of ſuch as muſt 
remov'd. | 
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Wt When the Trees are attack d with ſome Cankers,y 
U. muſt with the point of a Knife, remove the pan 
. tainted to the Quick, and then apply a little C 
162 Dung to it, covering it with a piece of Linnen: 
. kind of Rind will grow over it, which will covert 
$4 © Wound and ſo that Accident will be cured. + 

by VVhen Caterpillers annoy a Tree, care muſt het 


ken to remove them. | 
When Rats gnaw the Bark, Snares and Tn 
muſt be laid for them. | 
When the Diſtemper is ſuppos'd to procecd in 
Tons, the Foot of the Tree muſt be uncover d tot 
tirpate them abſolutely, putting new Mould in 
room of the old, after having ſhortned the Rootst 
are gnawn. : ; 
Among the incurable Diſtempers, the firſt is 
Age; for when a Pear or a Plum Tree has ſervd! 
Thirty, Forty, or Fifty Years, we may conclude fl 
it has perform'd its part, and there's no hopes fff 
Return, ſo that it muſt be taken out, not lean 
any ot its Roots in the Ground, putting new 


. 
F thoſe 


ret 0 
its h; 


r fn latter that was in them. 


The Author has 


Y, ſtraying of theſe Tygers as A all manner 
plant _ ſower, corroſive, ſtinking Lees, viz. of 
Nr, Tobacco, Salt, Vinegar, &c. to waſh the Leaves 
une Branches, as alſo Oi; he has likewiſe ſmoak'd 
ulez em with Brimſtone, burnt old Leaves, ſcrap'd the 
dick of the Branches and Stem, to which they ſtick; 
o has f endeavour d to find out ſome new Ex- 
toplaient, a after all, never ſucceeded in any of 


m: There ſtill remains ſome of the Sced of that 
ed Inſect in ſome part or other; and in the 
onths of May and Fune this Seed is hatch'd by the 
at of the Sun, and then multiplies infinitely : And 


e Colf@frefore one of theſe two things mult be done, either 
men: Pear muſt be ſuffer'd againſt a IV, or in a Eſpalier, 


elſe we muſt refolye ro ſee thoſe Tygers upon 
hem, contenting our ſelves with burning all the 
aves yearly, and with cleanſing the Lees, as much 
is poſhble. TY: 

Thirdly, - Gum is an incurable Diſtemper, which 
tens to the Peach Trees, and other Stane fruits, 
hen it only appears on the Branch tis no great 
ter; tis but cutting the ſaid Branch two or three In- 
tes below the part ſo diſtemper d, where this 
green is hinder'd from extending farther, as it 
ould infallibly do, if it ſtuck about the Byd or Graff, 


is all over the Stem, or on moſt of the Roos; an 
den the ſole expedient is to looſe no more time 
ade out it, and conſequently to remove ſuch a Tree out 
pes e Ground in the manner aforeſaid. .. 
lei Wound ſometimes proceeds from an external 
ident; for Inſtance, from a Wound which'has 


N 3 been 
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no the room of it, in order to plant new Trees 


there. 

Secondly, Another incurable diſtemper is Tygers, - 
vhich ſtick to the back of the Leaves of Va Pear 
Trees, and dry them up, by ſucking all the green 


ed many Experiments for the 
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4 Plaiſter tor all wounded Trees; but we have four 


teen made by way of Inciſion, by a Scrach; x 
ſometimes from an evil inward Indiſpoſition; th 
Gum is nothing but a ſpurted Sap, which is ſubject. 
Corruption and Rottenneſs, from the time it ceiſ 
to be inclos'd in its crdinaty Channels which lie} 
tween the Wood-ard the Bark; in that cate the] 
medy is eaſie, eſpecially when it happens onty on 
Brauch, as is already declar d in the preceding t 
cle. When the Diſtemp-r attects the Stem, It of 
cures it elf by a Rxob, or à continuation of nf 
Hart, which extends over the Bark” ſb. wound! 
Sometimes it's necellary to apply 4 Plaſſter of C 
Dung over it, cover d with a piece Dy Innen uit 
the Wound be clos'd : When oe © proceeds fia 
the inſide, its incurable on thee re or Roots. 
The Author treats much of bear Cow Dung, | 


by Experience, that Cow or Horſes Dung ti 
8 with Loam made up like graffin Earth, andwe j 
< up with a little Tallow like Paſte is of a much 
< ter Nature for the healing of Wounds in all mi 


< ner of "Trees. 


1 
** 14 FAS... we Wh FLY . — 1 2 K 2 th _ 3 
_ - „ A.” 4 bo A WS LAs TT # BSc 7' "TT 
” 


"THE Author in theſe five Chapters fas m 
1 along and tedious Diſcourſe, viz. of Grif 
of che kinds that are in uſe, of the propet Tim 
to Graff. of the manner of petforming all manner! 
Graff, and which ate the Socks, that hape vgtil 
diſpoſition, to receive ſome Kinds of Fu, and 
other: All which may be reduc'd into theſe hive g 
MANNER. 1207 OST OT, ou 


— 


1 


Sccondly, The Kinds that are in uſe. a 


7 
Third 
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Thirdly, The proper Times to graf and inculate. 


of Grafts. 


Fifchly, The Stocks that are proper for each Kind 
Fruit. "15% | 


Firlt, Of Grafts, . „ | 

* Inoculating is one Kind of Graffing, and accor- 
 dingly our Author has given it the true Term, by 
calling it Gang; but if we ſhould term it ſo in 
England, it would not be ſo well underſtood, not 
being a Phraſe us'd in Englund; and therefore it 
being perform d at a different Seaſon from the ſeve- 
nal other Kinds of Grafing, and that it may appear 
 eali2 to all People, we have given it the uſual 
Jermination in Exglund of Budding ot Inocula- 
Ing. i tun 4c; | 

Secondly, The Kinds of Greffs that are moſt usd 
Facland” are theſe three, vs. 1 
Shoulder Graffang, or Grafing in the Rind. Stock 
r Slit Graffeng or Grafſing in the Cliff. And Tongue 
Whip Orefhng. 17 9 4 oy 
Shoulder Graffing, or Graffing in the Rind, is that 
nich is proper only for large Lees. * 
Stock ox Slit Graffng, is that which is proper ſor 
reexor Stocks of a, later Size, from an Inch or more, 
[two Inches Diameter. And, f | 
Tongue, or Whip Graffng, is pro er for ſmall Szocks, 
tan Inch, half an Inch, or leſs, Diameter; this laſt 
7 molt effectual of any, and that which is moſt 


Thirdly, for the proper Times to Groff ; it's im- 
ble to give any certain Directions for it, becauſe 
the varlableneſs of Seaſous; but the uſual Times 
e raff in, in Englund, is in the Month of March, 


11 Wi ſometimes at the end of February, according as 


e Seaſon is eatly or latter... But the main Rule chat 
& generally go by, in by the Aſcenſion of the Sap, 
, 4 when 


Fourthly, The manner of Performing all manner 
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. Suckers, or thoſe which are rais d from the Sto! 
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- when it begins to aſcend from the Root into the By 
ches; for the Graff — apply d it receives all i 
Gus nouriſhment of Sap from the Roo? in its Aſce 
„ 1 : 124: x 0 
The proper time for Inoculating or Buddim 
likewiſe according as the Seaſon happens, it ben 
early or late; but the uſual time for Srone-Fruy, q 
Peaches, Apricots, and Plums that are budded on Pin 
Stocks, is in July, and ſometimes at the end of vn 
eſpecially if the Seaſon be early, and the Grow 
moiſt. As for Pears, the uſual time of Budding o 
oeculdting'ls in Auguſt. 
Note that Peaches that ate hudded upon Peach or 4 
mond Stocks, axe commonly budded in Auguſt, ori 
beginning of September, becauſe the Sap continy 
* Fourthly, The manner of Performing the ſever 
Kinds of Grafs, is a Work that is become fo freque 
in England, eſpecially in this Age, that it is altogetht 
needleſs to explain the manner of performing the 
veral ſorts of Graffs ; fince there are few Garde 
but what are capable of doing it; and alſo whatc 
be ſaid may be comprehended in this: That the 
muſt be a great care us'd to make the Graff and i 
Stock fit cloſę to each other, and that both the Rrndsm 
touch each other as much as is poſſible : which is 
be compaſs'd by a good Knife, ànd a ſteady Hand 
_ Fitthly, the Stocks that are proper fer each Ku 
of Fruit are as follqws.' HTS OG: 7 
For Apricots and Plums, the ſeveral ſorts of Piu 


excepting the Suckers of Damſo mr. 
For Peaches, Pavies, and Brugnions, the Tretst 
Stocks that are rais'd from the Stones of the ſeven 
Sorts of their Kind, together with Almond Stock 
and the Suckers of Mu/cle Plum Trees, and Pt ar Fl f 
viz. of thoſe Trees that were never graf. — 7 

BID IJLT ITE YU & 1f 528 34s /f | 


Fi 


* 
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For Pears and Medlars, Quinces, and the Trees or 
Stocks that are rais'd from the ſeveral ſorts of Pears. 
For Apples, the Trees that are rais'd from the ſe- 
veral ſorts of Kernels of their kinds. 
For Cherries, the Stocks that are rais'd from the 
common wild black Cherries. | | | 


— 


GA i 10 
Of Nurſeries and Seminaries, 


UR Nurſeries, requires good eaſie Soil, or 
Ground, well till'd having at leaſt two Foot and 
2 half depth, the Trees muſt be plac'd in Rows at 
three Foot diſtance, according to the largneſs of the 
Trees, and at a Foot and a half, or two, or three Foot 


tion of the Sizes. % 
„Here the Author recommends the Suckers or 
* Wildings of Crabs and Pears out of the Woods to 
* zraff upon; but we find in Eng/and, that thoſe 
nis d from the Kernels of each ſucceed beſt, becauſe 
* they are not ſo apt to run to Suckers, and ſpawn 
d out ſo extreamly. | 


from Kernels, as alſo Quince Stocks, which mult be 
well condition'd both as to the Root and Stem. 


Wildings grown from the Kernels of their Kind, or 
_ Crabs, in the ſame order as is before menti- 
ond. l 3 Sent JP. £1 
” Thirdly, For a Seminary of Plume, plant the Suck. 
es of their ſeveral kinds, only excepting. the wild 
Damſons.” THC O48 | | 2 J. | 
Fourthly, For good Seminaries, of Peaches plant the 
ockers of St. Fulyans and black _— and, black 
f Auſcle and Pear Plums obſerving as is already wry] 
tion d, 


liſtance one from another, according to the Propor- 


Firſt, For Pears, plant Wildings of Pears grown 


Secondly, For Apple Tree Seminaries, plant the 
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i and ocher Vermine, which deſtroy the bel 
palliſude the Branches to form the Figure of the Tre: 
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into the Walls ſticking out about two Inches th 
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tion'd, to Plant the. Suckers of thoſe kinds which 
were never grafted, otherwiſe it will be the ſame 3 
to plant of any other ſorts of P/ ums; plant alſo Perc 
and Almond Kernels, for a Seminary of them. 
The reſt of this Chapter is only à definition « 
what has been already mention d in the foregoing 
Chapter; only for Figs and Vines they are to be plan 
ted in a Nurſery manner, but a greater diſtance 
and increaſed by Layers or Suckers. 


a — — th ”_ _—_ 


HMTORAS XK. 
Of the different manner of Lattices ud to Pallifad 


FN U R Gorden Walls oughr to be plaſterd, u 
| ſtop all the holes againſt Rats, Suails,. bat 


of the Fruit; which being done, may | bend 0 
as you pleaſe, by racking them with ſhreds of Size) 
Skin, or Shammy, or Lifts of Cloath, leſs than bal 
a Finger's Breadch, and a Finger long: This fort « 
Bias cm is very . but very ted ious; thelk 

hreds may laſt a Year or two, but the only Object 
on againſt them is, that fometimes Eatwigs ſhelter i 
them in the day time, and come out at night th 


theſe Shreds do fix Spikes from ſpace to  ſpact 


fiſten Laths or Poles to them, others mabe 
Lattice of Poles ſupported by Horſe Bones or tholt 
of Oxen, fixt into the Wall, to which they faſt 
en the Branches of their Trees; others fix abut» 
dance of Sheeps Bones into the Walls, at a ſmall 
diſtance in a ſtraight Line, binding evety Bran 
of the Tree to one of theſe Bones: Some make them 


* * 9185 5 11 Qt 
„ 60 1 So 
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of Laths nail'd chequer-wiſe, every ſpace being 
about — _— _ they fix to the Walls with 
Nails or Hooks, and is a very pretty Expe- 
dient, but never looks gentile nor — 1 2 

Some for Cheapnels uſe Braſs or Iton Wire ſup- 
ported by flat headed Nails; others have been content 
only with ſtraight Lines of Wire, either long: wiſe or 
crols wiſe: Taeſe two laſt, tho' neat, are not good, 
being too weak and apt to gaul the tender Branches, 
and thereby occaſions Gum, to the ruin of the Trees. 

After all, the moſt convenient and moſt noble is a 
Lattice of quarter d Wood, or Heart of Oak, every 
Pole being about an Inch ſquare, and free from Knots, 
and well plaid. a9) 15 | | 

You muft have Iron Hooks of about a» quarter of 
an Inch thick, and half a Foot long beſides the end 
which turns ſtreight up about an Inch and an half, 
the end which muſt be driven into the Wall muſt 
be forked to hold the faſtet in the Wall, into which 
it muſt enter four Inches deep; two Inches on the 
outfide will ſaffice ; they muſt be plac'd at three Foot 
liſtance chequerwiſe, beginning the firſt Row with. 
mn a Foot of the Ground, continuing it to the Top of 
the Wall, the Hooks muſt be in a ſtraight Line and 
Pirallel to one another; the Poles may be of what 
length you pleaſe; according to the height of the 
Walls, thoſe that ſtand upright ſhould be all of one 


teatly, tying them very cloſe with a Wire. 


tight Line placing the but-end downwards, the 
3 muſt be imploy d a- croſs to ſupport the 
Vork. 

The ſquares muſt be about ſeven or eight Inches, 
hey do not well of ten or twelve, and five or fix 
we too little for E/pa/liers, they may alſo be us'd for 
2 fort of Arburs that are now in faſhion ; the Square 


muſt be exactly meaſurd, leaving an Inch * 
12 


piece if you can, if not you may joyn twWo or three 


Take the ſtraighteſt and weakeſt to ſerve in a 
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the Wall and the Laths: When they are furniſh'd, yy 
may firſt paint them white, and afterwards with: 

{s green. 

Theſe Lettices are ſometimes made for Counter E. 
palliers or Pole Hedges, about five or fix Foot high 
according as you pleaſe. 4 1 

In order to its being ſolid, it's neceſſary to drip? 
Oaken Spikes into the Ground at five or fix Foot dif 
tance one from another, about four Inches ſquan 
driving them about a Foot into the Ground, the uy. 
per end being pointed to laſt the longer, for if it 
were ſquare the Rains would rot it the ſooner , th 
Checquers mult be like thoſe of E/paliers, only with 
this difference, that in Po/e-Hedges the Poles or Lath 
muſt be fixed with Nails into the Body of the Spiks 

which muſt be notch'd in order thereunto. 

This Method of Palliſading has ſeldom or never 
been us'd in England, but it may be very proper fr 
old Brick Walls, where the Joynts are at fuch a dif 
tance, that the Trees cannot well be nail'd to then 
or likewiſe for Stone Walls, where the Stones are ſo 
thick that they cannot be nail'd to any advantage fo 
the good of the 17ee. But more eſpecially for Mul 
Talls that are made of Earth an Hay, ſuch as areus! 
in ſome parts of the Weſt of England, and | othe 
Parts where Bricks are not plenty ; becauſe the Tre: 
cannot ſo well be nail'd to ſuch Valle, without ſoms 
thing of a Lattice or Palliſade in this manner. 
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Kitchen-Gardens. 


VOL H. PART VI. 


Of the Culture of the Kitchen-Garden. 


T being neceſſary for a Gentleman's Gard ner to 
perform with equal Skill, all the parts of Culture 
onging to the Kirchen. Garden, that ſo he alone may 
teina condition of furniſhing his Maſter with all the 
Varieties which a good Kichen- Garden, can produce; 
without wanting at leaſt any of thoſe Productions 
tat are of moſt importance. 
To which end, I purpoſe here to follow exactly 
the Model and Platform I have already explain'd at 
the beginning of theſe Treatiſes of Gard ning; in 
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0 Conformity to which, I ſhall ſer down, . 
: Firſt, Every thing, general ſpeaking, that ſhould 
be in all ſorts of good and well furniſh'd Kitchen. Gar. 


dens; to which I ſhall add a Deſcription of the _—_ 
a 
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and other things which ſerve for the Production and 
Multiplication of every particular Plant. 

* Secondly, I ſhall ſpecifie not onty att things that 
may be garher'd out ofa Ryfchen Garden 
of the Year, but alſo what Work Gard*rers are to 
do in every one of thoſe Months. 

Thirdly, I will explain what ſort of Earth or Soil 
and what fort of Culture is malt proper for each ſort 
of Plants to make them excellent; and becauſe fome 
of them are ſown to remain always in the ſame place 
and ſome only to be tranſplant elſewhere, and ſome 


again are propagated without Seeds, I will give Di. 


rections at the ſame time how to order all of them; 
as well in reſpect to the Seaſons in which they are to 
be ſown or planted, as the manner of their Propags 
tion. 

Fourthly, I will ſhew you how long each for 
may profitably occupy its place; and which of them 
muſt be laid up for Winter Proviſions ; and which 
may, by the help of Induſtry, be produced in ſpight 
of the Froſts. | | 


+ HA I. 


What Things frould be planted in anyKitchen-G arden 
M @ reaſonable Extent, to render it compleath 


urniſd d. 


L L the World is agreed, that there are few 
Days in the whole Year, in which we can well 

be without the afb{tance of the Kitcben- Garden. 
That you may therefore have at one view, the non. 
ledge of what compoſes this agreeable aſſiſtance, 
that may be drawn out of the K:tchen-Garden, I ſhall 
hete preſent you with a kind of an Alphabetical In- 
ventory of all things which ſucha Gerden ſhould and 
may furniſh us with, throughout the We IO : 
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9 * 


tom oncerning 4 deſcription, of the Seeds, and other 


re u hing tohich contribute to the Production and 
Multiplication of every ſort of Plant. Together 


% abt lor of Cet i aht proper Jor exe 
1 fon /t of Plant. 14 5 | 


fome om! 971 3 
place LLELV IA, or Wood, or French Sorrel is a 
ſome ſort of Trefoi/, that is multiplied only by Run- 
e Di. Weis or Slips which ſprout from the Foot of it, as 
hem; Wo /19/ct5 and Darfies, &c . It bears a white Fotwer, 
re to ut no Seed: When it grows old, it grows. into 
pag. Nufis; and being a Plant that grows in the Woods, 

nd conſequently that loves the Shade, we therefore 
ſon Plant it Sos the ſides of Northern Malle, at the di- 
them {Wſuce of about one Foot aſunder: The more we lip 
vhich of its Leaves, which is one good quality it has, 
pight Nie more freſh ones it ſhoots out. It is enough to 

et it two Inches in the Ground. It laſts three or 
Nor Years without being renew'd; and to renew it, 

5e need do no more than to ſeparate or {lip out the 

neat Tufts of it into ſeveral little ones, and replant 

hem immediately; which is to be done in the Months 
uden Wt March and April: A little Watering in very hot 
| leather, and eſpecially in ſandy Ground, is a very 


_ Help to _ : Sd 8 Y | 
nis Propa only by which is prett 
mall Es ellowillt green, and is of a longiſh 
al Figure ſtrip'd, which oval is bunch'd on one 
le; it is much like Fennel. Sced; it is commonly 
wn pretty thin, either in Furrows or Borders; 
teir Leaves are uſed in Sallade among other Furni- 
res; they run to ſeed towards the Month of Auguſt; 
Id when their Stalks are cut down, they ſhoot out 
aw Leaves the next Year, and are as good as the 
t; but however it is beſt to renew. them every 
70 Yeats, Arrach, 
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Seed and is one of the quickeſt, both in coming uy 


— 


tchrives well enough in all ſorts of Ground; but yet 


ſort of Kernel which grows about the Foot of the 
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Arrach, Orrach, or Orage, is propagated only hy 


and running to Seed ; which latter it does at the he 
ginning of June : It is ſown wy thin; and to hay 
700d Seed of it, we muſt tranſplant ſome of it in 
eparate place: The Leaves of this Plant ate vey 
good both in Pottage and in Stuffings; we uſe ital. 
moſt as ſoon as it peeps out of the Ground, for ir 
paſſes away very quickly; and to have ſome the mor: 
early, we ſowa little quantity on a Hot. bed. |: 


it grows more fair in good Ground. J. K 1 
Artichoaks are commonly multiplied only by Oeill: 
tons or little Eyes, or Off-Jets, or Slips, which are 7 


Plant, that is in that part which ſeparates the Roy 
from the Eye or Bud, out of which the Stem grons 
that produces the Artichoaꝶ; theſe little Eyes, of 
Off ers, begin commonly to breed at the end of Ay 
tumn, or in Winter when it is mild; and ſhoot fort 
Leaves in the Spring, that is at the end of March 
or the beginning of April; at which time we ſearch 
about the Foot of the Artichoaſt, and ſeparate or ſſip 
off the Suckers or Off-Nips, in French called little He, 
and that is called ip, or diſeying. Theſe Off-ſer 
to be good ſhould be white about the Heel, and have 
ſome little Roots; thoſe that are black about thelleel 
are old, and produce but very little Artichoaks in the 
Spring; whereas others produce according to the 
5 ardner's Intention, in Auguſt, September, or Od 
er. | a <a 
Sometimes Artichoaks are multiplied by the Sec, 
which grows in the A7t:choak bottom when they ate 
ſuffer d to grow old, to flower, and to open; and 
_ to dry, about Midſummer. 477 68 
When we tie them up in Autumn, we wrap and co 
ver them up at their whole length with Stra or old 
Dung, and ſo whiten the Cotton fides 2 
BY LEAVES, 
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wes, to make Artichoak Chards of: For the Plantin 9 
mem, we commonly make little Trenches, or Pits, 
jour half a Foot deep, aud three Foot diſtance, fil- 


* hy a Line in each Bed, which is to be full four 
mas wt broad; and pare from next Bed by a Path 
ite | one Foot broad; theſe Trenches or Pits are to be 
for hade about half a Foot from the edge of the Bed, and 


kequer-ways one towards the other; we place two 
ps in a right Line in each ſpace, containing bo- 
zen nine and ten Inches in lengrh, and renew them 
ice every three Years' at leaſt : Cut off their 
aves at the Beginning of inter, and cover them 
ith long dry Dung during all the very cold Wea- 
ct, till the end of March, when we muſt uncover 
km, and flip them, if their /s be yet big enough, 
elſe ſtay three Weeks or a Month longer. till they 
; then we muſt labour, and move the Earth well a- 
ut them, and dung them with the rotteneſt of that 
ung that ſerved them fot a Covering; water them 
oderately once or twice a Week, till the end of May, 
which time their Fruit begins to appear; and from 


— krawss ö ö 

orlih r time we muſt water them plentifully, that is, 
Hen v or three times a Week, during the whole Sum- 
7 Jet er, allowing half a Pitcher of Water to each Plant, 
ue Eſpecially in Ground naturally dry. Thole planted 
eee be Spring, ſhall bring their Et to Perfection in 


e Autumn following, if well water d; and they 
o hel ich do not, ought to yeild their firſt Fruit in che 
On following in caſe they be ſtrong enough to re- 
[the ſharpneſs of the Winter. Art ichoaſs have not 
Seel y the hard Weather, and exceſs of Wet to fear, 
t they have the Field Mice likewiſe for their Ene- 
e, thoſe miſchievous little Animals gnawing their 
us in the Winter-time, when they find no- 
ing better in the Gardens; and for that reaſon it's 
ad to plant one Rank of Beer-Chard between two 
ws of Artichoaks, 8 * 0 the 

J Roots 
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{with Mould, placing two Rows of them regular 
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Roots of theſe laſt, the tenderer of the two, may f 
upon them inſtead of the others, as they never fail i 
do. There are three ſorts of Artichoaks, viz. the great 

or otherwiſe white ones, which are the moſt earl 
the violet ones, whoſe Fruit is almoſt of a Pyramid 
figure, and the red ones, which are round and fly 
like the white ones; the two laſt ſorts are the mg 
delicious. © | * 

ASPARAGUS are ſown at the beginning of th 

Spring, like other Seeds; that is, they are ſown on ſony 

Bed well prepared; they muſt beſown indifferent thin 
ſometimes theſe Seeds are ſown in the Shell as the 
grow, that is, four or fix Seeds in a Shell, but th 
beſt way is to break them, and beat the Seed outo 
them; the time of we them is about the latte 
end of March; about a Year after, if they are hy 
enough, as they will be if the Ground be good In 
well prepared, or if not, ar leaſt at two an 
we muſt tranſplant them, which is to be done at i 
end of March, and all the Month of April; and 
this purpoſe we muſt have Beds between three a 
four Foot broad, and ſeperate one from the othe 
If it be in ordinary Ground, we dig theſe Beds hi 
low with a Spade, throwing up the Earth that it 
ken out of them axon thePath-ways; and as toſbog 
heavy and moiſt Grounds, I would have them th 
order'd, that is to ſay, I would have the Beds inthe 
not at all laid hollow, but on the contrary raiſeda 
kept higher than the Path way, too much wet bein 
mortal to theſe Plants. Aſparagus being thus ſom 
ſhoot out Tufts of Roots round about their He, 
Mot her Root, that isto ſay, round the placefrom wen 
all their Shoots are to ſpring; which Roots ſpe 
between twoEarths ; and in order to tranſplant chef 
either into a hollow Bed, or a high-raiſed Bed, 
| beſtow a good thorough Tillage on the bottom M' 
the Trench, and if the Ground be not very good, 
dung it alittle, and afterwards we plant two or tin 
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gocks of theſe young Plants, orderly in Ranks, upon 
te ſuperficies of the Beds prepared for them,with- 
ut needing to trim the extremity of their Roote, or 
1 leaſt but a very little; and if our Intention be 


-i Wh force this A/ paragus by an artificial Heat, when 


hey are grown big cough, We [Race them at a foot 
iſfance one from another; and if they be to remain 
0grow after the uſual manner, we allow them a foot 
nd a half diſtance but in both caſes we place them 
hecker-wiſe, and when they are ſo placed, we co. 
er them up again with two or three Inches deep of 
Eirth : If any of them fail to ſpring up, we may re- 
v them two or three Months after; which is to be 
one in the ſame manner as we planted the others, on- 
taking care to water the new-planted ones, during 
e great Heat, and to keep them always well weeded 
"dwell dung'd about; or elſe we mark out with lit- 
eSticks the empty places, and ſtay till the Spring 


fore we fill them up again. 


* 


Every Year we cover the Bed with a little Earth ta- 


en off from the Path way, becauſe inſtead of ſinking, 
ey always, ate riſing by little and little; we dung 
m moderately every two years, and let them ſhoor 
p three or four Years. without gathering any, *till 
e ſee them begin to grow pretty thick, and then 
e may force as many as we pleaſe of them; or if 

we continue to gather of them every Year a 
op, for fifteen Years, before we need to renew 
_ -. : 3 hs IM | f 
Every Lear about Martlemas, we cut down all their 
ems, every. Stock producing ſeveral Srems, and take 
& faireſt of them for Seed; if we would have them 
ne to bear, we muſt uſe an Iron Fork todraw them 
of the Nzr/ery-Beds.the Spade being dangerous 


chat work, becauſe it would cut and hurt thoſe | 


tle Plants. 3 | 3 

We muſt not fail every Year, at the latter end of 

W.-rch,or beginning of April, that is, before the A/ſpa- 
a 


Yagus 
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ragus begin to ſprout naturally, to beſtow a nj 
dreſſing or ſtirring of the Ground about three or fv 
Inches deep on every Bed, taking care not to let th 
Spade go ſo deep, as to hurt the Plants; whic 
{mall Dreſſing ſerves both to kill the Weeds, and i 
render the ſuperficies of the Earth looſe, and there 
not only the better to diſpoſe it to drink up th 
Rain, and the May Dew that nouriſhes the St 
bur tikewiſe to facilitate the Paſſage of the A/ 
gus in ſprouting. 49.2 

The particular and moſt dreadful Enemies of % 
rags are a ſort of Fleas that faſten upon their Shoot 
and make them miſcarry, and hinder them fromth 
ving ; they are moſt troubleſom in very hot and d 
Weather : There has been no Remedy found yet: 
gainſt this miſchief. =» 


B 


HAL, called in French Meleſſe, is an odoti 
tous Herb, whoſe Leaf, when tender, makes a p. 
of Sallad-Futnitures; it is multiplied both by &. 
- nd rooted Branches, like Lavender, Thyme, th 

%% KC. 17 9 5 

54 L, or Baſilict, as well the great ſort as 
ſmall, is multiplied by Seed, which is of a blacki 
Cinnamon Colour, very ſmall, and a little oval, it 
propagated only by Seed; it is annual, and very d 
cate, we ſeldom {ow it but upon Hot-beds, and n 
in open Ground, as we do Pur ſlain, Lettuce, Nc. 
begin to fow ſome in that manner, at the begin 
of februar, and we continue fo to dothe whole yei 
its tender Leaves are us d in a ſmall quantity, 
the Furnitures of Sallads, among which they make 
agrecable Perfume; it is likewiſe uſed in Rago 
eſpecially dry ones, for which reaſon we take 
to keep ſome for Winter. We gather its Seed in 
Month of Auguſt, and uſually to make it run to 
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e tranſplant it in the Month of May, either in Pots 
:Beds ; there are ſeveral ſorts of it, but that which 
eus the biggeſt Leaves, and eſpecially if they en- 
ine to a Violet Colour, and that which bears the 
it Leaves of the two is the moſt curious; that 


mmon ſort. 

The Common B A TS, is a Shrub of no very great 
e in our Gardens and therefore it is enough to 
weſome fewPlants of it in ſome well ſhelter'd place 
b gather ſome Leaves of them when occaſion re- 
LIES. 

BEANS, as well the common, and Garden-Beans, 
thoſe called Kidney- Beans, and French-Beans, and 
French, Aricos, are ſown in open Ground, and 
ow not otherwiſe ; the Arico, French, or Kidney- 
Lars, are ſown the latter end of April, and all the 
lth of May, and are very ſenſible of the Froſts; 
common Garden-Beans are ſown at the ſame 
- with Haſtings Peaſe ; both in November and 

Mud. 

BEET-RAVES, or Beet-Radiſhes, that is Red Beets, 

Wuce Roots for Sa/lads, and are multiplied only by 

el which are about the bigneſs of a middling Peu, 

( round, but all rough in their roundnels ; they 

eyellgwiſh, and ſolike thoſe of the white Beer, that 

are hardly to be diſtinguiſhed one from the o- 


wa, et; ſo that People are often miſtaken, thinking 
wh mare ſown red ones for Roots, and ſee nothing 
ne up but white Beets ! they are ſown in the Month 


March, either in Beds or Borders. They mult be 
n very thin, or at leaſt, if they come up too thick, 
7 muſt be very much thin'd. or el ſe they will not 
w ſo fair and ſo large as they ſhould bz. They re- 


re a very good and well-prepar'd Ground; they 
DE the beſt thar have the reddiſh ſubſtance and the 


nt delt tops, they are not good to ſpend til! to. 
the latter end of Autumn, and all te 
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ich bears middling ones being the ordinary or 
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Seaſon : To have Seed of them, we tranſplant 
March ſome of the laſt Years Roots that we havey, 
ſerved from Froſt; their Seed is gathered in t 
Months of Auguſt and September. 5 

 BEET-WHITE called Poree or Poirec, are al ſop 


pagated for Chards by Seed only, which is like thats 


the red Beets, but that tis of a duller Colour, th; 
are replanted to produce Chards. Vide Chards. 
BONNE Dame, or good Lady, is multiplied on 
by Seed, which is extreamly flat and thin, round an 
reddiſh. | 
' BORAGEispropagated only bySeed,which is bl 
and of a long, bunchy, oval figure, having commot| 
a little white end toward the Baſe or Bottom, li 
is quite ſeparated from the reſt; the length is all: 
graven as it were with black Streaks, from one 
to the other. It grows like, and is to be ordered 
the ſame manner as Arach, only it comes not up 
vigorouſly : We ſow ſeveral times in the Summer, 
cauſe the Leaves, in which conſiſts all its Excellenc 
are good only while they are. tender, that is, whil 
they are young; the Flowers ſerve to adorn Sallad 
the Seed falls as ſoon as ripe, and therefore muſt 
carefully watched; the ſureft way is to cut do 
the Stalzs, and lay them a drying in the Sun,as ſo 
as ever they begin to ripen, and by that means 


ſhall loſe but very few. 


+ BUGLOSS is likewiſe multiplied only by Se 
and is ſo like that of Porage, that they cannot! 
known aſunder; and are likewiſe to be ordered; 
ter the ſame manner. 

** BUCKS-HORN Sal lad is multiplied only by de 
which is one of the leaſt we have; it is longiſh, 
a very dark Cinamon Colour. and grows in a Hit 
like Rats Tail, Vide. Harts-Horn Salla. 

* BURNET: is ptopagated only bySeed,which is pr 


ty big, and a little oval, with four ſides, and is allo) 


engraven, as it were, in the ſpaces between thoſe ! 


k A. 


0 
* 
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bides ; tis a very common and ordinary Sal lad: fur- 
ture, which is ſeldom ſown but in the Spring, and 
; ſown thick either in Beds or Borders; it often 
ings afreſh after cutting, of which the youngeſt 
ets muſt be choſen for Sallads, the Leaves that are 


. 
plant 
in t 


ws thing old being too tough; it does it a great deal 
1 0 (ood to water it in Summer: There is but one ſort of 
1. w whoſe Seed is gathered at the end of Summer. 

ed oil C 


CABBAGES, called in French, Choux, and compre- 
ending bothCabbage, Coleworts, andCo/ly-Aowers of all 
inds, of what nature ſoever they be, are multiplied 
ly by Seed, which is about the bigneſs of an ordinary 
in, or of Birding Powder, and is reddiſh, inclining 
a brown cinnamon colour. | 

CABBAGES,of all forts of Kitchin plants, take root 
gun the eaſilieſt when tranſplanred, as they are like- 
ſiſe the moſt known, and moſt uſed of any in our Gar- 


m ug they are multiplied bySeed,andare of ſeveral ſorts 
alla { Seaſons ; there are ſome called White Headed 
bages, which are for the latter end of Summer, and 


It Autumn; there are ſome curled, called Pancaliers, 
r Millan Cabbages, which produce ſmall-headed Cab- 
wer, for Winter; there are ſome of a red or violet 
our; and ſome called /ong-/ided Cabbages, whereof 
me are bright or white, and very delicate, ripe in 
ntage-time ; and others green, and are not very 
pod till they are froſt· bitten: Laſtly, There are ſome 
al'dColly-Aowers,which are the moſt noble and valua- 
le ofthem all, and are not uſed inPottage, bur in choice 
termeſſes ; they cannot endure the Froſt, and rhere- 

ire as ſoon as they begin to form their Heads, they 
ſt be covered, with their Leaves ty'd up for that 
Wil over them with Straw-bands, to guard them from. 
einſults of the Cold, that ſpoils and rots them; they 
ge for our Winter ſpending, and muſt be ſheltered in. 
0 4 the 
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the Green-Houſe or Conſervatory, whither they my 
be catricd and planted with a Turf of their 
Earth about them, where they are commonly uf; 
perfect the full growth of their heads: All co; 
Cabbages yeild Seed in France, but only theſe, wh 
Seed we are fain to have brought up from the Ea 
Countries, which makes them ordinarily very de 
To make Cabbiges run to Seed, we uſe every Ye 
either in Autumn or Spring, to tranſplant ſome ofth 
beſt and faireft of them, which run to Seed int 
Months of May and June, and is gathered J. 
Auguſt. | | 
CAPUCIN Capers. See Naſturces. 
CAPUCIN CAPERS, or Naſturces, are an 
Plants,which are uſually ſown in hot Beds in theMon 
ot March, and tranſplanted again in the naked 
along by ſome alle, or at the foot of ſome Tre 
where their mounting Stall, which ate but weak: 
grow pretty high, may take Jome hold to ſuppo 
themſelves: They are alſo planted in Pots, and Boe 
in which ſome Sticks are ſet up to ſupport the 
Stalks ; their Buttons or round Buds before they op: 
are good to pickle in Vineger ; their Kowey is pret 
large. of an Orange Colour, and very agreeable: Th 
mult be carefully watered in the Summer, to mi 
them ſhoot vigorouſly. Their Seed falls to the Enn 
as ſoon as ever it is ripe, as well as that of Borg 
* Bugloſs, and therefore muſt be carefully gath 
A up. 
5 "i PRONS. See Straberries. 
CARDONS Spaniſh, are propagated only by Ser 
which is longiſh, oval, and about the bignels of 
fair Wheat-Corn ; it is of a greeniſh, or Olive G 
lour, mark*d with black Streaks from one end to 
other, and is ſown from the middle of Apr/, tot 
-; "AW | 


* 


hey grow naturally from Seed, and are ſo 
at 199 fevers} times; the firſt is commonly abe 


* 
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the middle or latter end of Apr/ ; and the ſecond a- 


. [f 


V mu 


eit 

15 good and well. prepared Ground, and in little Trench- 
IU oth; or Pits, a full Foot wide, and ahout fix Inches 
bol deep, fill'd with Mold; we make Beds of four or five 
EuſterW Foot wide, in order to place in them two ranks of 
ry de thoſe little Trenches, or Pits, chequer-wiſe ; we put 
y YolſW fve or fix Seeds in every hole, with intention to let 


but two or three of them to grow; if they all come 
up, taking away all thoſe that are over and above 
that number, either to throw away, or to new ſtock 
thoſe places, where perhaps are none come up, or 
where perhaps we may have ſown but ſome few upon 
1 hot. Bed for that intention; and if in fifteen or twen- 


e of th 
int 
fuly 


ann 


Mord Days we do not ſee the Seed come up, we ſhould 
d uncover them, to ſee whether they be rotton, or be- 
> Tre fin to ſprout, that ſo we may fill up their places 
eak N with new ones, in caſe of need. The Seeds of the firſt 


Sowing are generally three Weeks coming up; and 


ſuppo 
7 thoſe of the ſecond fifteen Days: Cardons mult not 


1 Bode 


"It the be ſown before the middle of April, for fear they 
ey ound grow too big, and run to Sced in uguſt and 
's ten Seprember, and then they are not good: Great care 


e: TM mult be taken to water them well; and when towards 


to mi che end of Ocſober, we have a mind to tehiten them, we 
ie Eu take the advantage of a dry Day, firſt to tie up all 
f Bora their Leaves with two or three Bands, and ſome days 


after, we cover them quite up with Straw, or dry 
Litter well twiſted about them, ſo that the Air can- 
not penetrate to come at them, except it heat the very 
top, which we leave open. 

Theſe Cardoon Plants, thus wrapt up, tohiten in a- 
bout fifteen Days or three Weeks, and grow fit to 
eat, we make an end of tying up, and wrapping or 
COvering all we have in our Gardens, when we per. 
ive the Winter approach, and then we take them 
upwith the Earth about them, to tranſplant them into 
our Green-Houſe or Conſervatory; ſome of thoſe Plants 

„ are 
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are good to tranſplant in the naked Earth in the fol 
lowing Spring, to run to Seed in Zune or!Fuly ;orelfe 
ſome Plants of them tied up in theirfirſt places, will 
ſerve for that three or four times together. 
CAROTS are multiplied only by Seeds, which 
are ſmall and oval, the ſides of which are Wrought 
with little Streaks, or longiſn Points very ſmall ; and 
one fide of the flat part of the Seed is a little fuller 
and more raiſed than the other; and both of then 
are marked longwiſe with Strakes; they are of the 
colour of a dead Leafe ; are a ſort of Root, wheredf 
ſome are tohite, ond others yelloto, that grow only from 
Seed, and require the ſame care and ordering, which 
* have already deſcribed under the Head of Red-Bert 
1. | 
_ CELLERTis multiplied only by Seed, which is ve 
ry ſmall, yellowiſh, and of a longiſh oval figure, an 
a little bunched ; it is not good but at the end of 4 
tumn, and during the Winter-Seaſons ; we ſow of it 
two ſeveral times, to be ſupply'd with it ſo much the 
longer; that which has bren long ſown, eaſily runsto 
Seed, and grows hard: We ſow it then the firſt time 
in hot-Beds in the begining of April, and becauſe is 
Seed is ſo extreame ſmall, we cannot help ſowing it to 
thick : So that if we be not careful to thin it, and 
crop it in time, to make it grow to. ſome ſtrength 
and bigneſs before we tranſplant it, . and flag 
its Head too much, and grows weak, and ſhoots it 
Leaves ſtranglingly outward, inſtead of producing 
{tore of them from the middle of its Stach: The ſu 
reſt way to tranſplant it in a Nur/ery-Bed, is placing 
thePlants two or three Inches from one another fol 
which we make holes with our Fingers only; we 
tranſplant that which comes of the firſt ſowing at the 
beginning of June, and ſow our ſecond ſowing the 
latter end of May, or beginning of June; but it is l 
open beds, und we take the ſame care to thin, crop 
and tranſplant this, as we did that of the firſt ow: 
: | N 
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but we muſt plant more of it the ſecond time, than 


at the firſt. There are two ways of rm omyrn it; - 
and be 


the one is in a Pit orTrench a full Spit deep, 

tween three or four foot broad, in order to place in 
it three or four ranks of thoſe Plants, at the diſtance 
of one foot from one another; this way of making 
hollow-beds to earth up our Celery in, is good only in 


a Grounds,wet Grounds being too apt to rot them. 


The ſecond way of tranſplanting it, is in plain Beds, 
not made hollow, and at the ſame diſtance as the o- 
ther, taking care in both ſorts of Beds, to water them 
extremely in the Summer - time, its chief goodneſs con- 
fiſting in being tender, as well as in being very tohite; 
natering contributes to the firſt kind of goodneſs, and 
for the ſecond, you are to obſerve, that to whiten 
(ellery, we begin at firſt to tie it with two Bands 
when it is big enough, chuſing dry Weather for that 
cett.and afterward we earth our _ Plants quite 
ip, withEarth taken from the high-raiſed Path-ways, 
or elſe cover it all over with dry long Dung, or dry 
Leaves, as we do Cardoons. Cellery, 1o earthed up 
with dry Earth,or cloathed with long dry Dung, or 
y Leaves, to the very tops of its Leaves, wh:ters 
in three Weeks or a Month; and becauſe when tis 
whitened, it rots as it ſtands, if it be not preſently ea- 
ten, by conſequence we are not to earth it up, or 
corer it with Dung, but in ſuch proportion as we 
are able ro ſpend out of hand. There needs no other 


Precaution to be uſed in ir, ſo long as it does not 
freeze; but as ſoon as ever it begins to freeze, we 
muſt then quite cover up our Cellery all over, for a 


tard Froſt ſpoils it preſently ; and that we may the 
more eafily cover it, after we have firſt ty'd it up 


with two or three Bands, we take it up with theFarth 
about it, at the beginning of Winter, and plant it in 


mother Bed, ſetting the Plants as cloſe as we can to 


one another, and then there needs much leſs ſtuff to 
cer them, than when they are left ſtanding in their 


old. 
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old places at ſuch great diſtances aſunder. The way 
to raiſe Seed from them, is, to tranſplant ſome Plan 
of them in ſome bye-place, atter Winter is paſt, which 
will not fail to run to Seed in the Month of Augyft 
we know bur one ſort of it. | 2: 

CHARDS of Artichoakes. See Artichoks. 

CH ARDS of Art:choks, otherwiſe called Coſtons gre 
the Leaves of fair Artichoke-plants tied, and wraptup 
in Siraw in Autumn and Winter; which being cover. 
ed up all over, but at the very top, with Straw, grow 
white, and by that means loſe a little of their Bitter 
neſs; ſo that when they are boiled, they are ſerved 
up like true Spaniſh Chadrons, but after all, are not 
ſo good, and beſides the Plants often rot and periſh, 
whilſt we are whiting them ob +. 

C HARD BEE I. See Beet. 1 

CHARDS of Beets, are Plants of white Beets tran. 
planted in a well-prepared Bed at the diſtance of 
full Foot one from the other, which produce great 
Tops, that in the middle havea large, whireand thick 
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downy, Cotton-like main-Shoot , and that Cotton libe 
Shoot is the true Chard uſed in Pottages and Intermeſ 
ſes: After we have ſown white Beers upon hot-Beds, o 
in the naked Earth, inthe Month of March, we tranl 
plant that which is yelloweſt, in Beds purpoſely pre 
pared, and by taking care to water them well in the 
Summer, they grow big and ſtrong enough to te: 


ſiſt the hard Winter Cold, provided care be taken to 
cover them with long dry Dung, juſt as we do Ain 
chokes : They are likewiſe well placed, when two 
Ranks of them are planted between two Ranks of 47: 
tichokes ,we uncover them in April, and dreſs theFartl 
about them, and give them careful attendance, and 
by the means of this diligent Calture, they produce 
thoſe fine Chards we have in the Rogation Seaſon, and 
in the Months of May and Zune. In fine, they run 
to Seed, which we gather in the Months of July and 
Augult, and fow in the following Spring. 
„ 1 CHERVIL 
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CHERVIL is multiplied only by Seed, which is 


chic I it grows upon Plants that were ſown the Autumn be- 
gt; WM fore and knits and ripens in the Month of June. 
Musked Chervil is only multiplied by Seed, which is 
longiſh, black, and pretty big; it is one of our Sal- 
1 ate ad- Furnitures; and at the beginning of the Spring, 
Ptup WY whilſt its Leaves are young and tender, it is agreeable, 
over 2nd proper to contribute towards the giving a perfum- 
Sron g ing Klüh; but it is to be uſed no longer when they are 
iter od and tough: it remains ſeveral Yeats in its place 
eryel N without being ſpoiled by the Froſt, ſo that its Stock 
e not grows pretty big and high; it runs to Seed towards 
crill, e Month cf June, and by that is multiplied. 
Ordinary CHervil is an annual Plant, or rather a 
6 Plant of few Months, which ſerves for many uſes, 
tran Wi nd eſpecially in Sa/lads, when it is young and ten- 
Of 1 der; and therefore we ought to ſow a little of it every 
great Month, proportionably to the occaſion we may have 
thick ber it, and to the quantity of Ground we have; it 
n-like N nns very eaſily to Seed, and it we have ſome of it 
me] N betimes, we muſt ſow it by the end of Autumn, and 
45,0 WMioubtleſs we ſhall have the Seed quite ripe towards 
tan tte middle of June following; we cut down the 
Y pte / tes as ſoon as it begins to grow yellow, and beat 
in the Ni out, as we do thar of other Plants. 
O e CIBOULES, or Small Onions, are propagated 
en to only by Seeds of the bigneſs of a Corn of ordinary 
Art. Gun. powder, a little flat on one fide, and half round 
1 10 Bn the orher, and yet a little long and oval, and white 
of Ar-Won the infide; ſo like to which are both the Seed of 
Far me ed and white Onion, and of Leeks, that it is very 
tard to diſtinguiſh them one from another. Ciboules 
ae lown in all Seaſons. | 
Coules,orChibouls, properly ſpeaking, are butOnons 
hat are degenerated, andof which Nature has as itwere 
{carried.that istoſay, Onioncthatinſteadof 1 8 
M ne 


Wack.very ſtall, and pretty longiſh ſtrip'd, longwiſe; 
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a little Root in the Earth, and one fingleSrem,produces 
but a ſmall Root, and ſeveral Srems, or upright Shou; 
and thoſe which produce moſt of them are moſt e 
ſteemed, which are the ſort of which we ſhould je 
careful to preſerve moſt Seed, and which, if plantedin 
March, will yield us Seeds fit to gather in Auguſt, Me 
ſow Cibouls almoſt in every Month in the Year;exceyt 
in very hard Weather, when the Earth cannot becyl. 
tivated, their Seed are ſo perfectly like that of Onion, 
that they cannot be diſtinguiſh'd one from the other: 
but the former never recover ſoas to produce Onions, 
and particularly thoſe we pluck up out of the Oni. 
Bede, which are ſown too thick, and muſt be thin 
that thoſe which are left, may grow the bigger; we 
thin our Cibouls alſo for the ſame reaſon, and wetrarſ 
plant ſome which proſper very well, and grow biz 
when they are tranſplanted. It is convenient to wz 
ter our Ciboul. Beds in Summers that prove extract: 
dinary dry; and unleſs in ſuch caſes, they will not 
need watering, but however they mult be alway 
planted in good Earth. 1 
 CITRULLS, Pumpiont, or Pumkins, are propagi 
ted only by Seeds.,which are of a flat and oval figure 
and pretty large and whitiſh,and are as it were neatly 
edged about the fides, excepting only at the bottom, 
where they ſtuck ro the Citrull, in whoſe Belly they 
were formel. * 
They are the biggeſt Productions which the Earth 
brings forth in our Climates, for whoſe Culture litt 
is to be done: Uſually we ſow them in hot Beds about 
the middle of Murch, as the only way to preſerve and 
multiply them; at the end of April we take them up 
with the Earth about them, to tranſplant them in hole 
made for that purpoſe, of about two Foot diamete, 
and one Foot deep, and twoFathoms diſtant one from 
the other, which are filled with Mox/d ;. when thel 
Vines begin to ours five or fix foot long, which hay 
pens about the beginning of Fune, we throw n pon 
| them 
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tem in the middle of that length, ſome Shovels full 
Wind's blowing them to 4nd fro, and to make them 


uke root at the place fo covered; by which means, 
the Fruit that grows beyond that part will be the bet 


We ter nouriſhed, and conſeqently grow the bigger. There 
cept MN re two forts of Pumpions, the Green, and Whiti/h, 
e cul. i but neither of them are fit to be gathered till they be 


refift one's Nail; we keep of them in ourStore-hox- 
{es till about the middle of Lent when they have been 
EE gather d, and well defended from the 
All ſorts of Situations in the open Air agree with 
them well enough, but thoſe which are well expos d 
ripen ſooneſt z we trim nothing off from them, but 
omly content our ſelves with watering them ſome- 
times, when the Summer is exceſhve dry ; their Seed 
z in their Bellies. | | 
CIVES, or Eneliſb Croes, are _— only b 
0f:/ets that grow round about their Tit, whic 
grow very big in time, from which a part are taken 
o replant: They are multiplied by producing thick 
Ute which are /{zpt out and ſeperated into many 
litle ones, and are tranſplanted nine or ten Inches a. 
under, either in Borders or Beds; they require pretty 
good Ground, with which if they be accommodated, 
they will lat three or four Years without re- 
moving, without needing any great Culture, it being 
enough to keep them well weeded, and to water them 
lometimes during the Heat ; it is their Leaves only 
tat are uſed for one of the Sallad Furnitures. 
COLLYFLOWERS. See Cabbage. 
COLWORTS. See Cabbage. 
CRESSES, called Alenois Creſſer, are multiplied 
mly by Seed, which is of a longith oval figure, ſmall 
ad of an Orange yellow Colour. | 


Garden: 


of Earth, both to prevent their being broken by the 
b 


Zrown 7e//ow, and the Skin become tough enough to 
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Gar len- Creſſes are one of the little Sallad Fur. 
nitures, and is a Plant that laſts but a little while, 
we ſow it every Month as we do Chervil, that we 
may always have ſome of it that is tender, and we 
ſow it always very thick; it is propagated only hy 
Seed, which is very apt to run, and which we begin 
to gather at the end of June, cutting down the Sta 
in order to dry them, and beat out the Seeds and wir. 
now them as we do thoſe of other Plants, as ſoon a; 

we perceive any of them to ripen. | 
 CUCUMBERS, or Coucumbers, are propagate! 
only by Seed, which is oval, a little pointed at both 
ends, but a little leſs at the lower end or bottom than 
at the other, out of which ſprings its Bud or Sprout, 
it is of a midling Thickneſs of a whitiſh Colow, 
and is gather'd out of the Bellies of thoſe Coucon 
bers that are grown yellow with ripneſs. See their 
Culture, under the Head of Me/lorns, and Musk-NMe:. 
Jons. It is to be obſerved, That a Cucumber Plant 
yeilds a great quantity of Fruit, and for a long time 
- when tis well cultivated, and eſpecially when it is 

well watered _ | 
 CURRAN-BUSHES, whoſe Fruit grows in But 
ches, both the red and the white, called Dutch Cur 
rans; as alſo Gooſe-berry Buſhes, called in French, 
Groſeules, or prickly Groſſeilles, are multiplied & 
well by S/zps that are a little rooted, that ſprout out 
at the foot of their Stocks, every Year, in the Spring, 
as by ſimple Curt ings ; we allo replant their Stoch 

of two or three Years old. | 

CURRANS. and Gooſe-berries.being both compre 
hended under the French name Gyoſeilles, both the 
red and the white or pearled ſort, termed in Emglj/h, 
Currans, and the prickly ſort, called in Eng/i/h, Dutcl 
Gooſe-berries, are kinds of little Fruzt-ſhrubs,whict 
yeilda great deal of Fruit ; they produce round about, 
their old Stocꝶ, a great number of rooted Suckers d 
S/;ps, which ſerve to propagate them, beſides 9 
ä eit 
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Fur ir Branches, and eſpecially the young ones that are 
ile; cot from them, take roor caſily; they are planted in 
| We Ne Month of March, at the diſtance of at [cal {1x good 
We ot one from the other, either in whole Bede orSquares, 
4. inthe void ſpaces between the Drvorf-Trees, which 


e uſually planted about the Squares of K7tchen or 
. Gardens; both of them delight in a Ground that 
a little moiſt, the better to enable them to produce 
ick Shoots, and conſequently good Eruzr. 
The red, and pearled or white ſort, called in Eng/i/h, 
une, produce Bunches, which are ripe in Zly, 
ut the hricſly ones, named in Engliſh, Gooſe-berries, 
duce none, but bear their Fruit upon ſingle Sralks 
| along the young Branches of the preceding Year's 
oth, and that at the place of every one of the Eyes 
Buds of that Branch; the Fruit of this latter is uſed 
micularly in April and May, in Compotes, and wet 
wet-Meats, and Sauces, for which uſes it mult be 
green; for when it is ripe, it grows too ſoft and 
: The Culture that is moſt proper to be uſed for 
th Currans and Gooſe-berries, and eſpecially to Cur- 
rr, conſiſts in cutting away all the old Hood, and 
7 eering only that of one or two Years growth; for 
= Worfuſed mixture of one with the other, is not on- 
ww [5] diſagreeable and pernicious, but the old Bran 
<< © BW: will bear nothing but very ſmall Fruit, till at laſt 
quite degenerate, ſo that they will bear none 
pring - | | 
mal, common, and very ſour Currozs or Gooſe 
mes, and as ſoon as the old Szocks have done bea- 
gany longer either fair Branches or good Fruit, we 


155 uld take a reſolution utterly to grub them up, at- 

TAN uy have firſt raiſed a Plantation of 7ecwv ones in 
757 & other choice freſh piece of Ground, to ſupply 
which Ir places; for a Garden ought by no means to be 


out fair Cyrrans and Gooſe-berries, and as ſoon as 
7 the new ones begin to bear, we are to deſtroy 


Thich old ones, which make but a very unſightly figure 
theil Car de N, | 


P DOCK- 
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DOCK, called Patience, being a ſort of Sorrel 
multiplied only by Seed, which is like Sorrel ſeed, 
ly a little bigger; properly ſpeaking, it is but a ſo 
of very great or large Sorrel, which is very ſoum 
we content our ſelves only with ſome Borders, or pe 
haps ſome one ſingle Bed of it, to have ſome of | 
Leaves, to mix now and then among our Sorrel: T 
_ of raiſing it, is the ſame we praCtiſe wi 
Sorrel. 


E 


ENDIVEIWHITE, called in French, Chiu 
i. e. $cco7}, is multiplied only by Seed, which is los 
iſh, of a whitifh-gray colour, flat at one end, and rou 
iſh at the other, and grows upon theSrocks or Stems 
the preceding Vcar's growth; one wouꝰ d take it alm 
for nothing but little bits of Herbs cut ſmall. - 

ENDIF EMIL D, or Swccory, is alſo propagat 
only by Seed, which is longiſh, and blackiſh, a 
grows as the other doth: It is a ſort of very go 
annual Plant, uſed in Sallads, and in Pottage in the. 
tum and Winter Seaſons, provided it be well wh 
ned, and conſequently tender and delicate; it is m 
tiplied only by Seed. There is the common or Gar 
Endroe, and Witd Endive, called alſo Succory, the co 
mon Name in French to them both. The common 
dive 1s of ſeveral kinds, vis. the white, which is 
moſt delicate; and the green ſort, which is moſt 
tical, and beſt able to reſiſt the Cold; as likewile WM! 
cicrled ſort, and that which is not curled. 

All ſorts of them agree tolerably well with all K 
of Ground; we ſeldom begin to ſow any of them I it. 
towards the middle of May, and then they mult 
Jown very thin, or be very much thin'd afterwa 
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n order to be whitened in che places where they firſt 
ow, without tranſplanting ; and we alſo ſow but 
little quantity of them at once, becauſe they are apt 
prun to Seed: The ſeaſon of ſowing a greater quan- 
iv of them, is about the latter end of une, and du- 
i the whole Month of Fly, in order to have ſome 
god ro ſpend in Seprember; and we atterwards ſow a 
neat deal of it again in Auguſt, that we may have a 
ifficient quantity of it, to ferve us all the reſt of A. 
unn, and the firſt part of Hinter; and when our Ex- 
e comes up too thick, we cut it, or elſe pull up 
me of ir, to thin it, that the reſt may grow big e- 
vugh to be tranſplanted ; and when we tranſplant it, 
n Summer. time, it muſt be placed at the diſtance of. 
large Foot between Plant and Plant; we uſually 
uke great Beds of five or fix Foot broad, in order 
plant them afterward in it, in Lines marked out 
ith a Cord. This Plant requires great and frequent 
laterings, and when it is big enough, we mult go 
byork to whitenir; for which effect we tie it up with 
x0 or three Bands, according as its height requires 
nd being ſo tied, it whztens in fifteen or twenty Days: 
ut becauſe it is very apprehenſive of Froſt, there- 
re as ſoon as ever the Cold begins to come on, we 
mer it with long dry Dune, whether it be tied up 
no: at the end of September we plant the Stocks of 
pretty near together, becauſe then it neither grows 
high, nor ſpreads ſo much as in Sammer; and if we 
nfaveany Plants of it in Winter, we mult tranſplant 
em again in the Spring, in order to produce Seed 
nt may have ſufficient time to ripen. Thoſe Per: 
ins who have a good Conſervatory or Green-Houſe, 
ill do well to houſe it up their; but they who have 
Ine, muſt be content to cover it up witha good quan- 
of long dry Dung, ſo that the Froſt may not come 
i. $1. 
VILD ENDIVE, or Succory, is ſown at the begin- 


ng of March, and that pretty thick, and in Ground. 
_ well 
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+ Grounds. See more of it under Anis. 
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well prepared; we endeavour to fortifie it, and make 
it grow big all Summer, by watering and cropping it 
that it may be fit to whiten in Winter. 
There are ſome People that will eat it green in $4/ 
lads, though it be never ſo bitter; but commonly the 
rather defire it tohiten d; and to whiten it, we coverit 
up with a great deal of long Dung, after we have'firl 
cut it cloſe to the Earth; by which means it being 
fotc'd to ſpring up in obſcurity, and ſhaded from 
Light, its young Shoots grow tohite and tender. The 


ncateſt way is by interpoſition of ſome props croſhng 


from ſide to fide, to keep the Dung from touching it 
ſince it ſhoots up in the ſame manner under ſuch 

hollow covering, as under a cloſe one: ſo that care, 
taken ſo well to ſtop up Paſſages on all ſides, that u 


Light or Air at all get in; being thus order d, i 
Shoets are much cleanlier, and reliſh not ſo much 0 


the Dung. They which have Conſervatories, may tran 
plant ſome of it thither in inter, it ſprouting we 
enough there, when it is but a little obſcurely plac 
when it is green it endures the Froſt well enough, an 
at the very latter end of May it runs to Seed. Man 
People eat its Shoots in Sallads; when they are youn 
and tender. Us 


* 


FENXEL is propagated only by Seed, which! 
Pretty ſmall, longiſh, and oval, bunched, and ſtreabe 


with greeniſh gray Streaks. 1 
'Tis one of our Sallad-Furnitures, which grows 0 


1y from Seeds, and is ſeldom tranſplanted ; it reſiftsth 


Cold of Winter: We ſow either in Beds or Borders, 


if 


ſprings again when cut; its youngeſt and tender 


Shoots are the beſt: The Seed is gathered in Aug) 


and, in fine, it agrees well enough with all ſorts 


Gal 
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GARLICK is produced by a kind of Kernels, or 
%s, which grow in great numbers about its Foot, 
ad make altogether a kind of Bulb like an Onion, 
which Kernels are called the Cloves of the Garlick, 
ery Cobe being concave or hollow on the inſide, 
md convex or bending outward on the outfide, 
having at its lower end a flat Baie or Bottom, by which 
t is faſtened to the Foot or Sta/k, out of which the 
hate ſpring ; and having on the Top a pointed end, out 
if which ſprings its Bud or Shoot, when it is planted 
n the Earth in the Months of March or April, in or- 
{x to its bringing forth. 

I's propagated by Heads or Kernels called Cloves, 
bout the end of February, which are ſet three or fonr 
Winches deep in the Ground, and at three or four Inches 
aance one from the other; they are taken out of the 
irh at the end of Z/y, and laid to dry in a place free 

m moiſture, in order to preſerve them from one 
ear to another. | 

CGOOSEBERRIES. See Gurrans, 


H 
HYS OP, or HYSOPE, is propagated only by 


dis. © 
f ARTS HORN, or Bucks-born Sal lad, is a little 
nul Plant, whoſe Leaves, when tende:, are ufed in 
dllad-Furnitures; they are ſown in March, very thick, 
tbeing impoſhble to ſow them thin, becaute their 
ele are ſo very ſmall, which are gather d in Aut. 
te little Birds are very greedy of them, as indeed 
ley are of all other ſmall Kitchen-Plant Sceds : 
en the Leaves of this Plant are cut, there ſpring up 
&h ones, Juſt as there do alſo from Sor7e!, C2VEs, 
rfley, R | | 
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LAVENDERis multiplied by Seed, and by ol 
Stocks or Plants tranſplanted. | 

It ſerves to garniſh Borders inKitchen-Gardens and 
yeilds a Flower, which, without being ſeparated tr, 
its Stalk, is uſed to be put among clean Linnen, t. 
perfume it; ir is multiplied both by Sæed, and by jr 
Branches or Slips which have taken Root at thei 

oints. 

5 LAWREL. See Bays. 

LEEKS are multiplied only by Seed, which is a 
together like that of Crboxles , they are replanted 
May, very deep in the Earth, to make their Stalt 
and Plants thick and white; and they are ſown | 
March, as ſoon as the Froſt will permit their Se, 
grows in a kind of thick white Purſe, which is round 
and grows upon the top of a good long Stalk, and! 
_ a pretty long time in that Purſe or Hood befor 
it 8. | 

They are ſown at theend of Winter, and that pret 
ty thick, in Beds well prepared; after which, during 
the whole Month of June, take them up neatly, an 
tranſplant them into other Beds which are no lek 
carefully prepared; in order to which, we make wit 
2 planting Stick, holes about four Inches deep, an 
half a Foot aſunder, and after we have a little trim! 
both their Roots and Leaves, we only ſlide down: 
ſingle Plant into every hole, without minding to 

reſs down the Earth about ir, as we do to all othe 
Plants; however, we take care to grub up the Weed 
about them, from time to time, and to water them 
little in very dry Weather, that their Stem ma) 


grow ta a due thickneſs, and may whiten belong 


inter: when the Froſt is very brisk, it is belt ta co 
ver them, or elle to ſet them in Earth in the C 
ſervatory; it is likewiſe very convenient to = 
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em up out of their Bed where they are planted a 
tle at large, and to place them nearer together at- 
eward in another Nzr/ery-Bed, and cover them up 
rich long Litter, becauſe otherwiſe when it freezes 
ud, we ſhould not be able to get them out of the 
ound without breaking them; we may leave ſome 
them ſtanding, after inter, to run to Seed, or elſe 
remay plant ſome of them in a ſeparate place for that 
upole z their Seed is gather'd in Auguſt, and there 
$4 ſort that is bigger than the ordinary one, which 
$ the belt. 
LETTUCES, of what fort ſoever they be, are 
ulriplied only by Seed, which is of a longiſh oval 
pure, ſtreak d longuh, ſharp-pointed at the end, 
m very ſmall; ſome are black, as thoſe of Auber- 
fler, but moſt of them are white : when they are 
wn in the Spring, they run to Seed in Zu/y after: 
but the Winter Lettuces, called otherwiſe She//-Lettu- 
5 after having paſsd the Winter in the place where 
f were replanted in October, run up to Sead in Judy 
lowing. 
ſhey 4 Plants that are the moſt ordinarily and 
mmonly ſeen in our Kitehin- Gardens, and are in- 
xd the moſt uſeful Manna of them, and eſpecially 
ir Sa/lads, of which almoit all Mankind are doſirous 
e have many kinds; for in the firſt place, there are 
Huces of different Seaſons; thoſe which are good 
Icertain Months of the Year, being not good in o- 
rs; and thoſe which grow well in the SY, not 
Irving in the Sammer; aud they which proſper in 
uumn and Winter, coming to nothing neither in 
ping nor Summer, as will be ſeen afterwards. In 
e Second place, There are ſome that with the Ordi- 
help of the general Culture airain their due Per- 
Mion, and contribute both to the Nouriihment and 
aſure of Mankind, and they are the Cabbage Let- 
Wc. Thirdly, There are ſome thar iceliarily require 
e Art and Induſtry of the Gardner, ito agvance 
| > them 
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them to that degree of perfe&ion which they ſhould fo! 
have; and they are ſuch as muſt be tied up, to mad no 
them grow white, without which they would be neithei do 
render, nor {weet, nor good; ſuch as are the Ron {es 
Lettuces, &c. nay, and I have thonght fit ſometime 1 
to tie up thoſe that were to cabbage, when I ſaw thee] thi 
did not cabbage ſoon enough, by which means the th: 
may be forced to cabbage: Þ uſe this method particyM re 
larly with ſome ſorts of Winter Lettuces, that | 
when there are any of them, which though turniheM le. 
with Leaves big enough to cabbage, yet tor want o wt 
ſufficient Heat, are hinder'd from turning, that i; br: 
from growing hard; and this Expedient ts a very {ol tu 
vereign Remedy againſt that defect, in a ſurly Seaſon WM fuc 
And beſides theſe general diſtinctions, the number ol He 
the particular kinds of Lettuces is greater than of i are 
other ſort of Kitchen Planta whatſoever, as will appeal . 
more eſpecially by the order they obſerve in reſpe * 
of the Seaſons. And the order of the Cabbage Leni fan 
ces, as near as I can deſcribe, is this : ten 
The firſt that cabbage at the going out of Hinter, al © 
the SHell- Lettuces, ſo called becauſe their Leaf is roum nar 
al moſt like a She//: They are otherwiſe called Vin 
Lettuces, becauſe they pretty well endure ordinarg tha 
Froſts, which none of all the other Lettuces can do qui 
theſe are ſown in September, and afterwards tranſpa : 
ted in ſome Wall-border towards the South and EH dur 
in the Months of Ocfober and November; or elſe they atts 
are {own upon Hot-Beds, under Bells, in the Months ol ve 
February and March, and are good to eat in April ol ate 


May. We have at the ſame time another ſort ol tho 
reddiſh-Lettuces. called Paſſion Leituces, which ptoſpeſ oe: 
very well in light Grounds, but nct over well in qq wi 
thers, which being colder, but ſtronger or heavie wa 
ealily infect them with {limy Snivel: both theſe kin wel 
ihould, when they thrive, produce very thick au pro 
good Heads, To theſe ſucceed the bright curled L int 
14ces, which uſually cabbage in the Spring, that * 

| "4 01 
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fore the Heat grows any thing exceſſive, but they muſt 
not be planted in ſtrong heavy Lands : they likewiſe . 
do well upon Hot. Bede, and eſpecially under Bell-Glaf: 
ſes, or Glaſs Frames; for when they are ſown in Ja- 
nary, and tranſplanted as ſoon as they are grown any 
thing thick, or elſe left thin upon their Nurſery-Beds, 
they cabbage as ſoon as the Winter Letzuces, and are 
rery excellent. | 

There is about the ſame Seaſon, two other ſorts of 
bright curled Lettuces, viz. one called George Lettuces, 
which are thicker and leſs curled than the ordinary 
bright curled Lettuces; and other called Minion Let. 
tuces, which is the leaſt ſort : both theſe laſt require 
ſuch Ground as we term good black Sand, but yet their 
Heads are ſeldom cabbag'd cloſe enough, that is to ſay, 
ne not ordinarily ſo hard and firm as thoſe of the right 
curled bright Lettuces. 

The curled green Lettuces come in near about the 
ſame Seaſon with the preceding ones, but are not ſo 
tender nor delicate. _ 

There is alſo a fort of ſmall red ones, and another 
named ort Lettuces, both which haveall the neceſſa- 
V Qualifications of good Lettuces, © excepting only 
that their Heads are ſmall, and that they likewiſe re 
quire black ſandy Ground. 9 

The firſt Lertzces ſupply us amply, as I have ſaid, 
during April and May, and the begining of June, bur 
afterwards they are too apt to be enclin'd to run to 
Seed; by the great Heat that then comes on; they 
ae follow'd, during the reſt of June and all July, by 
thoſe called the Royal Bell garde, or fair Looks, bright 
Genod's, Capucins, Aubervilliers, and Perpignans, of 
which laſt there are both green and bright, both of 
which produce very fair and good Heads, and thrive 
well enough in ſtrong Grounds too, when the Summer 
proves not too rainy z but Cold or too frequent Rains 
fect them with Slime and Snivel, and ns — 

a „ c eſtroy 
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deſtroy them. The Cuppucin Lettuce are reddiſh, 
cabbage eaſily, even without tranſplanting, and are 
pretty delicate; the Aubervilliers bring forth Heads 
that are too hard, and ſometimes bitter withal, and 
are more uſed for boiling than for Sallads. The 
difference that appears between the Roya, and Bell. 
gards of fair-look'd Lettuces, is only that the former 
look a little more greeniſh, and theſe laſt a little 
brighter. 

However, in Summer time, the tied Lettuces ate 
mixed among the cabbage ones; vig. the Roman 
Lettuces, which are open, and are called Ch:cons, or 
bright, and are termed A/phanges, which laſt are more 
delicate than the Chicons, both to raiſe, and when 
they are eaten in Sa//ads: There are alſo a ſort 
which are termed Imperial Lettuces, which are of an 
extraordinary Size, and are likewiſe delicate to the 
Taft, but very apt to run to Seed as Joon as ever 
they grow white; there are beſides a certain kind of 
large reddiſh Chicons, which whiten, in a manner, of 
themſelves, without tying, and are good in courſe 
Grounds, and ſucceed uſually. pretty well in Summer; 
jor as for the green Chicons, we cannot well have 
them but in the Spring, becauſe they run too haſtily to 
Seed: The Lettuces that defend themſelves beſt from 
the great Heats that predominate about the end of 
July, and all the Month of Auguſt, are thoſe which 
we call Genoa Lettuces, and eſpecially the green ſort; 
for the bright Genoa and red Genoa run more eaſily 
to /eed, and will hardly come to good but in light 
Grounds ; we ſhould therefore prepare a great many 
of the green Genoa's againſt the Dog-Days, and the 
firſt Froſts ; we may alſo intermix with them ſome 
{ew bright, and ſome red Genos's, but more eſpecially 
we ſhould be ſure tomix with them ſome A/phanges, 
and a great deal of bright or white Endive, as like. 
wiſe a great many Perpignan Letiuces, both - Wn 

right 
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wright and green kind. The great Inconveniencies 
that happen to Cabbage Lettuces, are, fiſt, That they 
often degenerate ſo far as ro cabbage no more, which 
is diſcovered by their Leaves growing out in length 
like a Cat's Tongue, as the Gard'ncrs term it, ar by 
changing their natural Colour into another more or 
les green; and theretore we mult be careful to gather 
no Seed from any but ſuch as cabbage very well; for 
which effect we thould be very ſure to mark out ar 5ᷣrſt 
{me of thoſe that turn beſt, in order to reſerve them 
o run to Seed where they ſtand, or to remove them with 
Turf of Earth about them, into ſome ſeparate place 
:Fgned for that purpoſe. 

The Second, is, That as ſoon as the moſt part of 
them are cabbaged, they muſt be ſpent, unleſs we 
would have the diſpleaſure to have them run to /zed 
without doing us any ſervice z in which reſpect, the 
Market Gard*ners have a great advantage beyond othe 
Perſons, becauſe they can ell oft in one day whole Beds 
of theſe Cabbage Lettuces , for commonly the Beds 
which are new-planted at the fame time, cabbage 
likewiſe all at once; whereas, in other Gardens, we 
cannot ſpend them any faſter than we need them, 
jor which reaſon we are oblig d to plant ſome of 
them often, and that in greater quantiry than we are 
able to conſume, that we may havea continual ſupply 
lucczifively, without any diſcontinuance, it bein 
much more commodions to have an over. plus of them 
than to want; the ſureſt way is to keep particular! 
to thoſe ſorts that are the moſt ſtrong, and that laſt 
1 great while cabhaged before they run to ſeed, ſuch 
45 are the SHell. Lettuces, the Perprenans, the great 
Genog's, the Auber-villiers, and the Auſtrichettes, or 
Auſtrian Lettuces, which | mult conteis too are along 
time cabbaging. | 

The Third Reaſon, is, That the Marie, which is 
the Rot, that begins atthe ends of their Leaves, — 

em 
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them ſometimes, and. that when the Ground or the 
Seaſon is not favourable unto them, they remain thin 
and lean, and run up ro Seed inſtead of ſpreading and 
cabbaging. There is hardly any remedy to prevent 
this Rot, becauſe there is hardly any to be found ef. 
fectual againſt the cold and rainy Seaſons that cauſe 
it; but againſt the defects that may be in the Ground. 
there are intalliole ones, that is to ſay, it muſt be 
amended and improved with ſmall Dung, if it be har. 
ren, whether it be ſandy, or a groſs cold Earth; and 
to tnis laſt we ſhould give a S/ope, if when the Ground 
is good, the Water ſpoils it by ſtanding too much 
upon it, and by that means make all the Plants grow. 
ing there to rot: Good Dung throughly rotten being 
the Soul or Primum Mobile of Kitchen-Gardens, with- 
out which, no more than without frequent watering 
and dreſſing of the Ground, no Man can ever he richly 
ſtor'd with fine and goodly Legumes. 

There yet remains to be known, for the perfect 
underſtanding the ordering of Lettuces, that they 
which grow biggeſt muſt be placed ten or twelve Ir. 
ches one from another, which is to be underſtood 
of the She/l-Lettuces, Perpignans, Auſtrians, Bell-gards, 
or Tui Looks, Aubervilliers, Alphanges, and Imperial:; 
and tor thoſe that bear Heads but of a midling fize, 
the diſtance of ſeven or eight Inches is enough, which 
are the bright curled, the ſhort. the litile red, and the 
green Chicon Lettuces &c. Thoſe that will be good 
tiusbands, may ſow Rad4i/hes in their Letruce-beds, 
becauſe the Raddiſbes will be all drawn out and ſpent 
before the Lettuces cabbage ; and for the ſame reaſon, 
becauſe the Exdives are much longer before they come 
to perfection than the Lettuces, we may plant ſome of 
theſe laſt among the Endives; they agree well enough 
one with another, and ſo we may have a double Crop 
together upon the ſame Bed, and in the ſame Seaſon; 
jor the Lettuces are gather'd firſt, and afterwards the 
Eudnue arrive to their full Goodneſs. 


AN 
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MACHES, Maſches or Corn-Sallads, are multiplied 
only by Seed, which is very ſmall, and of an Orange Co- 
lour. They are a fort of little Sallad, which we may 
call a wild and ruſtical Sallad, becauſe indeed it is ſel- 
dom brought before any Noble Company; they are 
multiplied by Seed, which is gather'd in July, and are 
only uſed towards the end of Winter; we make Beds 
for them, which we ſow about the end of Auguſt; 
they are hardy enough to reſiſt the rigour of the Froſt ; 
and becauſe they produce a great many little Seeds that 
afily fall though we have but a little quantity of them, 
they will propagate themſelves ſufficiently, without a- 
ny other i but wezding them. 

MALLOWS, or Marſh-Mallows, are propagated 
only by Seed, which are like one another inſhape, but 
ret are different as well in Colour as in Bigneſs; for 


the Seed of the Ma/lows is much bigger than that of 


the Marſh-Mallows, and that of this latter are of a deep- 
er brown than that ofthe plain Mallows, they are both 
triangular, and ſtreaked all over. 

They ought to be allowed a place in our Kitchen- 
Gardens, though Civility will not permit us to ex- 
plain in this Treatiſe what uſes they ſerve for; and 
although they be Plants of the Fields, rather than of a 
Garden, they grow of their own accord, and have no 
more need of cultivating, than the Weeds which infeſt 
the good Plants, when we have a mind to have any 
of them in our Gardens, it will be beſt to ſo them in 
lome bye-place. | 
 MARFORAM, is 1 only by Seed, which 
is very little, and ſhaped almoſt like a Lemmon, 
more pointed on the one fide than on the other, 
it is ſpeckled in ſome places with little white Specks, 
and as it were ſtreaked with white all over; 

it 
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it is ofa pretty light Cinnamon Colour, is an odori. 
ferous Plaut, of which we compoſe agreeable Boy. 
ders and Edgings: There is the Winter-Marjoray, 
which is the belt; and the Summer-Maroray, 
which laſts not beyond the Seaſon 4 both of them 
are multiplied by Seed, and likewiſe by rooted 
Slips or Suckers, they are principally uſed in making 
Perfumes. UA. 
EZ LONS, or Musk-Melons, ate multiplied by x 
Seed which is like that of a Coucymber, excepting in 


Colour; which in Melons is of a pale red, and is not 


ſo broad as that of the others; they are taken out 
of the Bellies of the ripe Musk-Melons ; of the Cul. 
ture of which we {hall here preſent you with a moſt 
ample Account, as it is has been delivered by the Ho 
noutable Mr. h, Evelyn. 


Direction 


a 
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« H E moſt undegenerating ſort of Melons are 
r not large, but of a middling ſize, the Rhind 
* thin, faintly embroider d, and without being Ribb'd 
or divided along the Sides, or at leaſt very obſcure- 
* ly : Others there are which be whitith, ſome of 3 
Slate colour, Red-fleſh, dry, yet melting in the 
Mouth, and not at all mealy, but of an high and 
* generous Guſt. In a word, the only ſort (after 
* Trials of many hundred Kinds) I have Cultivated 
* with Succeſs, and that retain their good Qualities 
more than Twenty Years, without any conſiderable 
* Alteration. 

Every Gard'ner now-a-days knows how to raiſe 
* Melons, but very few to govern them; the great- 
© eſt difficulty whereof is in the Guelding of Super- 
© fluities, to cauſe them to knit, and bear as they 
* ſhould do. In order to which, obſerve theſe few 
Directions: * The 
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« The firſt thing appearing (after the Seed is ſown, 
“ and the Plants prick'd out from the Hot. bed int, 
“ more temperate) are a pair of ſmall ſinocth 
« Leaves, which (in France) we call the Ear, 
* marked 1. 1. in the Figure. A few days after, 
< *twixt theſe, comes up a fingle Leaf, which we 
* call the. firſt Leaf, as being on the Firſt Knot, 25. 
« ted 2. Next to this, in the ſame place, and ſoon 
after, there appears another, which we term the 
“ Second Knot, marked 3. About the middle of 
& whole Salk there ſhoots out another Leaf, call'd 
« the Third Knor, fgured 4. Which Third Knot 
© is always to be Pruned off at Fig. 6. but with 
« Care, and without wounding the Sra/k or Branch 
© of the Szcond Knot, marked 3. upon which that 
Third did grow; it being from this place you will 
find that Branch to ſprout, which we call the Firſt 
& Leader; and is that which will ſend out a Firſt, Sl 
* Second, and Third Knot ; which Third (and all WM 
* other ſuch Thirds) you muſt cut, or pinch off, Ml 
as you did the other, without ſtaying till a Fourth, Y 
s or Fifth, or more, ſhoot out. It is, I ſay, from / 
« theſe Knots and Joints, that other Branches in like 
manner will proceed, knit, and form into excellent Ii 
Fruit, provided the Foot and Original Stem have been ly 
well nouriſhed in rich, warm, and proper Mould, 
© and well expos'd. 

I muſt not forget, that from the middle, like Wl 4 
« wiſe *twixt the Ears and two firſt Leaves, there U. 
* trequently riſes another Branch, which you may à Hl 
* bate, or leave on, as you find it likely to prove, 
* eſpecially if a vigorous one; but the Leaf figured 5, Wl" 
* ifluing from the middle of the Fourth Joint, and 
** ſeveral more deſides, ſucceſſwely ſpringing out of 
* one another, as you ſee the Fourth from the Third I be 
(and as all the reſt I have marked do) I purpoſely 10 
* omit, and have only figurd, as ſuperfluous to the 
* Ingenious Gardner. | 


« When 
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« When I Tranſplant from this Nurſery. bed (into 
« the prepared Holes or Ridges, and open Meloniert) 
« [ commonly place two Roots together, unleſs I meet 
« with an extraordinary good Plant, and then ſpare 
both the Branches which ſpring from each fide, 


5 


wirt the Ear and Leafe 7, 7, às before is ihew'd: 
gut when I Plant two Roots near each other (as I 
o when they are not very fair ones) I totally re. 
ect both Branches vrhich ſhoot from the two oppo- 
fte Ears, to avoid that Confuſion of thoſe Su 


— 


| 7 which injure the principal Stem and Foot 
eee 1664} 29430009 | | 
Never ſuffer the Root, or Stalks of your Melon 
Plants, to touch the Dung; nor ſhould you water 
them in immoderately, but when the Earth is 

dy, and the - Seaſon exceſſwely hot, refreſh, and 
give the Roots Drink, without deferring it till the 
Shoots complain, when it may come too late: 1 
' water them in theſe parching Seaſons, two or three 
times every Week, and in the Evenings when the 
bun is ſerting, and then cover them with Matra/ſ- 
/es, from Eleven till Two a Clock; and in the 
Afternoon during the Sun's exceſhve Violence, 
which exhauſts and conſumes the Humidity neceſ- 
ſary to both Roots and Branches. . 

* I cover my Meloniere alſo when it rains, leſt too 
much moiſture prejudice the Frw1t ; all which re- 
quires a great deal of Care, and no {mall Pains, 
though this regular Proceeding is to me a real 
Pleaſure. ACT HET | 

When the Foot of your Melon-Plant grows 


* 
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f wer luxurious in Branches, cut away the feebleſt 
aof them, leaving not above three qm four of the 
of Yoſt vigorous, and whoſe Knots grow neareſt to 


done another: And when the Melons are kin, ſuffer 
Not above two upon each Foot, chuſing ſuch as are 
Ne lt placid, and neazeſt to the main and principal 
Lem, which ſhould be thick, ſnug, and not too 
en Q — .. 
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far above the Ground. Of theſe that are knit, an 
beginning to form, make choice of the hand ſomeſt 
that are well truſs d with a thick ſhort Tail; M; 
« /ons with long ſtarts, . {lender and narrow Lee; 
* never prove worth any thing. off 

hen you begin to cover with Bells, raiſe them 
ſo upon little Forks, as they neither reſt upon th 
Fruit or Branches, or quite exclude the Air; bit 
äſo as to keep the edges from bruiſing, and preſſig 
4 — tender Stall, and Intercepting the 

us 1 now and then happens, that there riſes a {: 
% cond Branch from between the Ears, and two ff 
*. Leaves (though I mention'd indeed but one) hut 
this is very ſeldom; and you are ſtill to coun 
them but for one Joint or Knot, though there wil 
* thence proceed a Second, Third, Fourth, and per 
* haps Twemy or Thirty more, and further remote 
it you ler them alone, and be not vigilant to u 
i ſtrain and ſtop his Exuberance in due time. Ii 
© rrue, they will pieſent you with Fit at theExtre 
* miries of their Branches, but tis little worth, x 
being ſo far diſtant from the Roor, that the &. 
* ſpends it ſelf in the tedious paſſage before it 
* rives as you'll find by the withered Branch, ai 
* drineſs of the Leaves which ſhould skreen bot 
* Branches, and Fruit till they are ripe, as we ſe 
they do. where a Me/on has a ſhort and ſubſtanti: 
© Foot. A curious. Gardner therefore ſhould vil 
*. his Meloniere from time to time, and be cutting 
* all mutilated, ſtarv'd and vicious Branches . whic 
* annoy the Plants, for theſe Impertinents will gros 
* even to thawiew of ones Eye, and quite Impore 
*© riſh the F417, if not rimel 3 

Thus you ſee I am careful to purge the Sten 
all the ſmall, ſtraggling, and unpfoſitable Branche 
* fom which there is no ExpeQtation of good Fu 
* whilſt obſerving rhoſe that have well knit Mel 


« ; 
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on them at the ends of the Branches, I conſtantly. 
« take away the teſt of that Branch on this fide the 
fruit, Which diyaricating into other uſeleſs Wan- 
« derers, would rob, and deprive. the Fruit of the 
« Nutriment detiyed from the Not; nevertheleſs 
W- wich this Caution, that in Pruning, I ſpare ſome 
other leſs Noxious Branebes toſhade the Fruit that 
it be not left quite naked, and expos d to ſuch a 1 
© corching Heat as would hinder its Growth and 75 
Maturity, which within forty Days from its Na- 1 
a uy and knitting into Fruit, artives to full Pea- 77560 
 feftion. Es 3 Wt: 
% Great and Pumpion like Melons are very ſeldom 
tolerably good, as arriving to their bulk either 
from the Nature of the Seed and Kind, or from 
ſuperfluous Watering the ſmaller ones; wherefore 
(though as I ſaid they cannot ſupport the too ex 
 (eſſive Heats) the leſs Water you give your Plants 
(provided you find them not to want it) the bet- 
ter; and that rather a little at a time than much: 
Once a Week is for the moſt part ſufficient. As 
to this therefore you muſt determine, and regu- 
late your Refreſhments with great CircumſpeQion, 
and judge by the Nouriſhment which you conceive 
neceſſary to produce and maintain the Foot, with 
ts Branches, and Leaves deriving from it; with- 
out, which no Kind and Genuine Fruit is to be ex- 
pedted. 
* When you would gather a ripe Melon, you will 
have notice by its turning a little Yellow z for 
from that time within a day (as the Weather 
proves) it does ordinarily ripen, and begin to 
aſt a grateful Scent z This -Yellownelſs appearing _ 
in ſome Part of it or other, and not ſeldom 
with ſome Rift, or little Chaſms about the 
her talk, &c. ate moſt. infallible indications of its 
mer d: The Gad ner, mult therefore not Tail of 
_” WY Tilt. 
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„Day, Morning, Noon, and Evening, for this Cr; 


„Day after it has been gather 


4 
as it comes from the Garden: A perfect and trar 


* cloſt:to the Ground every Year at the end of Autun 
ts make it ſhoor ot Store” of tender Sprouls in ti 
Fung, which are mingled with the furnitures 0 


And perfumed: It muſt be renewed every three Left 
Ar leaſt, add placed always in good Earth; tlie Ba 
ces hen cut off take ct at tie place where they? 
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« Viſiting the Meloniere at the leaft three times 


A tical time of ripening. He will ſometimes fg 
* Melons ripen too faſt, but they are ſeldom or ney; 
* good, as proceeding rather from a ſickly, or yi 
* cious Root, than from the Nature of the Plam, o 
* Species of thoſe I cultivate. $15 hop 
After twenty four Hours keeping, or the next 
'd (tor ſo long, con 
* rrary- to Vulgar Opinion, it ſhould be preſery'd; 
ſome ſwe2rt dry place) and not eaten immediately 


* ſcendent Melon will be full juicy, and without an 
* Vacuiry (which you'll eafity diſcern by rapping 
< little with your Knuckles upon the outfide of th 
Fruit) the Meat ſhould alfo be dry, or but a lit! 
5: Rorid meazing out of the Pulp; but by no mean 
„ Watriſh and PIaſhy. To this add a VermillionC 
“ lour, a grateful Flavor, and an high and Rac; 
* ade. 5 ale 
Laſtly, Referve for Sced of that only which li 
* towards the Sunny ſide of the Melon, which bein 
immediately cleans'd from its Mucilage, with W'* 
* dry Linnen Cloth, Reſerve in Boxes, or Papers 
* in. ſome Temperate and ſweeter place. 
MINT, or Spere-AMint, is multiplied only by Rug u 


nere, that are like ſo many Arms that ſpring out of if! a 
1uft, and take root, it is likewiſe propagated by cul ot 


tings, . but bears no Secd. | | 
. Ts called in French, Balm; when once planted! 
reeds no other particular Cure, then being cut don 


Selladc. for them that loveſthem; tis & little ic 


cover d 
3 
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Nerd, and by that means of one great Tſz we may 
ally make a great many, which are to be planted at 
he diſtance of a Foot one from the other; in the 
inter likewiſe we plant ſome thick Tfrs of it upon 
i. bed, and by _ care to cover them with Bells, 


ley ſpring very wel 
ten periſh. © . _- 5 KEY 
MUSCATS.: are a kind of Grapes, which when the 
in to their natural goodneſs, are one of the moſt 
miderable commodiries of a K:tchen-Garden, there 


for about fifteen Days, and 


zmperate. Country, and the expoſitions of the South 
Eat, and always a light Ground, we ſeldom ſee 
good in pure Earth, and if it bein hot Climates, in 
nelly and Sandy Grounds ; they Jen very well 
mon Counter-Eſpalliers, or Pole-bedge-trees, and even 
the open Air; their Goodneſs conſiſts in having 
nge, yellow, and crackling Berries, and growing 
lin in their Cluſters, and in a rich musked Taſt; 
it yet not too ſtrong like Spaniſh ones. The Pro- 
(ce of Iurain produces admirable ones. Their Cl. 
re is exactly the ſame as the Chaſſe/a's Grapes, both 
to their Pruning, and manner of propagation. | 
The Long-Muſcat, called otherwiſe the Paſſe- 
ly/quee.is another ſort of Garpe, whoſe Berry is big- 
7 and more longiſh than that of the ordinary M= 
, and its C/uſters are alſo longer, but yet its Taſte 
nothing near ſo rich as that of che othets. 


N 


VAST URCES, commonly called Cupucin Capers, 
e multiplied only by Seed, which is a kind of Pea 
Horicot, or French Bean, which climbs and gets up 
on Branches or Poles which are near it; the Leaf 
it is pretty large, and the Fozwer of an Orange Co- 
ur; the figure of the Seed is a little pyramidal, di. 
Q 3 videl 


9 


three ſorts of them, viz. white, red, and black, the, . 
ate is commonly the beſt of the three, it requires a 
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wrought all over, being of a gray og, inclining 
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vided by ribe, having all its ſuperficies engraven ay 


to a light Cinamon: They are ſown in Hot. Bed: 
about the end of Merch, or the beginning of April 
and afterwards are replanted by ſore HN wm 
pos'd. The Sced eafily falls as ſoon as ever tis ripe 
aSdoth that of Borage, and Bells de nuit, of Night fu 
ones, and therefore they muſt be carefully gather d. 


0. er 


ONIONS, as well the white as the red, are multi 
plied only by Seed which as 1 have alredy faid, | 
ike that of Cibowls. : 


= 
* 
* 


They are either red or white, which laſt are ſue | 
ter and more prized than the red ones; there's no Hr 
dy but knows how many uſes they they ſerve for; th ima 
are propagated only by Seed, which is commonly ſow"! 
about the latter end of February and beginning el 

March, in Beds of good Earth, and well prepared" 
and afterwards raked with an Iron Rake to ca” 
them, as is done to other ſinall Seeds: They muſt Mie 
fown thin, that they may have room to grow to thei 0H 
full bigneſs, and therefore if they come up too thick" 
they muſt be thin'd; by pulling ſame of them up: nd 
Toon as they are big enough, which is towards thif® l 
Month of May, which we tranſplant in order to u ga 
inſtead of (Cibouls. Though the ordinary Seaſon fe 
fowing Onions be at the end of Winter, yet we mi 4 
ſow them in September, and tranſplant them afterwan luce 
in May, by which means we may have ſome full growt Ne 
at the very beginning of July, which we may gathenſ" * 
plucking them firſt out of the ground as ſoon as t ohe 
tjme comes; and then after we have dry d them tu 


or three days in the hot Sun, lay them up in ſem 
dry place, to keep all the Year in caſe of need. Wi 


muſt not forget when our Onions begin to appear wit 
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erty thick Steme above the Superficies of the Farth, 
that s, when they begin to advance towards their Ma- 
urity, to break them down either by treading them 
der our Feet, or with a Board preſs'd pretty hard 
lown upon them, becauſe by that means, the nou- 
iſhment that was before ſpent in their Stems, being 
tindred from mounting upwards, will all remain and 
tle in that a which (I think) is improperly 
alled the Head, and make it grow fo much the big- 
et. I have already told you elſwhere, how their 
ed is to be raiſed. | 


Ee... 


PARSLEY;, as well the common as the curled ſort, 
b multi plied only by Seed, which is little and very 
ſmall and of a greeniſh grey colour, and a little ben- 
ling inward on one ſide, and all over ſtreak' d with 
little riſing Streaks from one end to the other. Both 
ſorts are of great uſe in Kitchentall the Lear long, as well 
bor its Leaves as Roots, it is comprehended under the 
itle of Verdures, or green Pot. Herbe: We ought not 
"fail in the Spring, to ſow a tealonable quantity of 
tin every Garden, and that pretty thick, and in good 
nl well prepared Ground. When its Leaves are cut 
t ſhoots out new ones, like Sorrel; it reſiſts well e- 
vugh a moderate, but not a violent Cold, and there 
re tis beſt to beſtow ſome covering on it in Hinter, 
o defend it. When we would have any of it to pro- 
duce large Roots, we muſt thin it in Beds or Borders 
"here it is ſown; it requires pretty much wat'ring 
n very hot Weather. There are ſome who pretend 
0tavea kind of Par ſſey bigger than ordinary, but for 
part I know no ſuch kind. The cur/ed Purſſey up- 
ſcars more agreeable to the fight than the common 
ot, but is nothing the better for that. We gather 
ur Par/tey Seeds in Auguſt and September. 


Q 4 PzRSLEY 
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PARSLET MACEDONTAN, or Alliſanders, is1l{; 
1 only by Sced, which is pretty big an 
oval, and a little more full and ſwelling on one {id 
than on the other, which bends a little inward, ſtreak 
throughout its whole length, and is ſtreak d a cio 
on the edges between the ſides. 12:3 
It is one of the Furnitures of our Winter Sallad, 
which muſt be whitened like our wild Eudive or Su 
cory, that is to ſay, at the end of Autumn, we mul 
cut down all its Leaves, and then cover the Bed wher 
it grows, all over with long dry Dung, or ſt 
Screnes ſo cloſe, that the Froſt may not come at it,“ 
which means the new Leaves that ſpring from it 
grow white, yellowiſh, and tender. We ſow it in th 
Spring, pretty thin, becauſe it produces à great man 
large Leaves, and we gather its Seed the latter end o 
Summer; it is a good hardy Plant, and defends ite! 
pretty well from the Drought, without requiring mucl 
watring. 1 i 2 
' PASS-PIERRE, Pierce Pierre, that is, Paſs « 
Pierce Stone, being a kind of Stone-Panſtey, is muli 
plied only by Seed, which is more long than round 
pretty big, of a greeniſh gray colour, ſtriped on th 
back and belly, and reſembling a Lute in Shape. 
PARSNIFPS are multiplied only by Seed, which | 
flat, and of a round figure, a little oval, and as if 
were hem'd or edg'd, ſtreaked throughout its length 
and is of the Colour of a browniſh Straw. .. 
They are a ſort of Roots well known in our Kitchen 
We ſow them towards the end of inter, either inope 
Ground, or Borders, and that always pretty thin 
and in good and well prepared Ground; and it the 
come up too thick, they muſt be thin'd as ſoon 
May comes in, that they which are left may be tht 
better nourifh'd, and grow the fairer, os 
PEASE, are multiplied only by Seed; there at 
great ones, little ones, white ones, or yellow one 
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and green ones; all the World know they grow in 
Cds, and are almoſt round, and ſometimes half flat. 

They may be placed in the rank of Kitchen-Plants: 
t is a good ruſtical or hardy Plant, which commonly 
is ſown in the open Field, without needing any other 
Culture than being weeded whilſt it's young, that is, 
before it begins to cod; but when they are propt they 
yeild more than when they are not: They require 
pretty good Ground, and a little Rain to make them 
tender and delicate, and muſt be ſown pretty thin. 
There are ſeveral ſorts of them, viz, Haſtings, green, 
white and ſquare ones, otherwiſe called /arge-codded 
Peaſe, &c. We may have of them in the Months of 
May, Fune, Fuly, Auguſt, September, and Offober , 
far to have ſome all that while, atter the firſt, we 
have no more to do, but to ſow them in different 
Months, to have them fit for eating three Months after. 
Thoſe ſorts of which we are molt choice in Kitchen. 
Gardens, are the Haſtings.both white and green, which 
are of a midling fize: We ſow them at the end of 
0tober, under the ſhelter of ſome Eaſtern or Soutberx 
all, and ſometimes we alſo raiſe Ridges, or flop'd 
Banks for that purpoſe, and todiſpoſè them to come 
up ſo much rhe ſooner when they are fown, we make 
them ſprout five or fix days before, by laying them 
tn ſteep two- days in water, and afterwards laying 
them in a place where the Cold cannot come at them 
ill their firſt Root begins to appear. Hard Weather 
ſpoils them quite, which is the reaſon why all we can 
do will not procure us any good ones till the latter 
end of May: We likewiſe ſow ſome upon Hor-Beds 
at the end of February, in order to tranſplant them by 
the ſides of ſome well expoſed Wall, in caſe thoſe 
ſown at the latter end of Ofober preceding happen to 
have been ſpoiled by the Froſt. Our laſt time of 
lowing them is at Midſummer. to base nem $209 
kat about A⁰⁰lallototide. | | 
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POMPIONS, or Pumpions, or Pumkins. See Cj. 
trulls. | 

PURSLAIN, as well of the green, as red or ye: 
low ſort, is multiplied only by Seed, which is black, 
and extraordinary ſmall, and of a. halt flat roundiſ 
figure: To have a good Crop of this Seed, the Pur 
lain Plants muſt be teplanted at the end of May, at 
a full Foot diſtance one from the other ; the See/ 
grows in little Husks or Shells, each of which contain 
a great many; and when we are to gather it, we cut 
oft all the Heads from of the ſtalks, and lay them to 
dry a little in the Sun, and then we beat the Sced out, 


and fan or skreen it. 


It is one of the eſt Plants in a Kitchen Garden 
which is principally uſed in Sallade, and ſometimes in 
Pottages, there are two forts of it, the green and the 
red or golden; this latter is the more agreeable to the 
Eye and the more delicate and difficult to raiſe, ſo 
that in hard Weather we have much ado to make it 
grow even upon Hot-beds, and under Be/ls, for it ſel- 
dom proſpers in open Beds till about the middle of 
May, and then too the Earth muſt be very good, ſweet 

very looſe, and the Weather very fair; and there. 
fore for our firſt Purſlain which we are not to begin 
to fow upon Hor. bede till towards the middle of 
March, we muſt uſe only the greex fort, becauſe the 
yellow or golden fort dwindles away as ſoon as it comes 
up, unleſs the Seaſon be a little advanced, and the Sun 
à little hot, which is towards the end of Afri: It is 
commonly ſown very thick, becauſe its Seed is ſo very 
ſmall that it cannot be ſown thin. When we ſow 
it upon Hot-beds, either when it is cold, and that by 
confequence either Glaſs Frames or Bell-Glaſſes are 


needful, or in milder Weather, we only prefs down 


the Mould about it with our Hand, or with the Back 
of a Spade; but when we ſow it in open Beds, which 
muſt be well prepared for that purpoſe ; we rake it 
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over five or ſix times with an Iron Rake, to make the 
Sed enter into the Ground. a 

The way to raiſe Seed from it, is to tranſplant ſome 
Plants Of it that are big enough, into Beds well prepa- 
red, at the diſtance of eight or ten Inches; the * 
of Zune and July are proper for that effect, and then 
in a little time after, they are run up, and have done 
flow'ring ; as ſoon as ever we perceive any of their 
Husks to open, and diſcover ſome black Sced, we 
muſt cut down all their Stem, and lay them ſome 
Days in the Sun, till all the Seed be quite ripened, and 
then we beat them out, and winnow them, &c. We 
muſt be careful to tranſplant each ſort a- part by it 
felt, that we may nor be miſtaken in the Seed when 
we are to fow it. The thick Stalks of Pur/lain that is 
to run to Seed, are good to pickle in Salt and Vinegar 
for Winter Sallads. 

| R. 

RADISHES, are multiplied by Seed, which isround, 
pretty thick, and of a rediſh Cinamon Colour; it 
grows in a kind of little Cods. | | 

When Radiſbes are qualified with all the goodneſs 
they ſhould have, that is, when they are tender, 
ſnap eaſily, and are ſweet, are in my opinion one ot 
the P/znts that give thz moſt pleaſure of any in our 
Kitchen Gardens, and that give it as often and as lon 
35 any of them all, and I look upon them as a kind ot 
Manna in our Gardens. There ſeems to be no great 
are required to make them grow, it being indeed on. 
ly necefJary to ſow them pretty thin, in well prepa- 
ted looſe and mellow Earth, and to water them 
ſoundly in dry Weather; and with this Cz/tzre they 
will attainall the perfection they are capable of. But 
the main Points hear in queſtion, are firſt, to be al- 
ways provided with Seed of a good kind; and ſecond- 
lv, take order to have Radiſhes without di ſcontinu- 
ation 
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ation from February, till the coming in of the Frojt; 
in the beginning of November : The Seed which is of 
a good kind, is that which produces fe Leaves, and 
a long red Root, for there are ſome which produce 3 
great many Leaves, and little Roots; and when once 
we are provided with Sced of a good kind, we muſt 
be extream careful to propagate it in ſome well pre. 
pared Spot of Ground, a Foot and a halt aſunder ; 
Being ſo tranſplanted, they will run up, flower, and 
yeild Seed ripe enough to gather by the end of J, 
and chen we cut down all their Szems, and after they 
have been dry'd ſome days in the Sun, we beat out 
the Sced, and winnow it, Cc. | 

Thoſe Stocks of them that run to Seed, ſhoot up 
their Branches to ſuch a heighth, and puſh out their 
Flowers ſo far, as if they knew not were to ſtop, and 
therefore it is good to pinch oft thoſe Branches to a 
reaſonable length, that che firſt Pods may be the better 
nouriſhed. 

Bur it is not enough to raiſe good Seed, we muſt 
likewiſe take order to be ſupplied with good Rady/hes 
tor eight or nine Months in the Year : The firſt that 
are eaten grow in Hot-beds, the manner or raiſing 
which I have explain'd in the Works of November; 
and by the means of thoſe Hor-beds we may have 
ſome during the Months of February, March, and 4- 
pril, otherwiſe not; and in order to have ſome all 
the other Months, we muſt ſow ſome among all man. 
ner of Seeds, they coming up ſo very quickly, that 
we have time to gather our Radi/hes before they can 
do any harm to the other Punt. Radiſbes are ex. 
treamly apprehenſive of the exceſſive Heats in Sum: 
mei, Which makes them grow ſtrong as they terfh it, 
too biting, ſtringy, and fometimes very hard; and 
therefore in that Seaſon we ſhould ſow them in looſe 
mellow Ground, where the Sun ſhines but little ; and 
the beſt way will be to make up a Bed or two for that 


purpoſe along the ſides of ſome Northern Wall, fill'd 


with 


* ee a . - 


„ r,, Yew . 
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with Mould to the depth of a large Foot and a half, 


nd to ſow our Reddiſbes, there, and water them well. 
In Spring and Antumn, when the Sun is not fo hot, 
Radiſhes take well enough in open Ground, and in 
the open Air. | 

RASSBERRIES, both red and white are propagated 
only by $/ps that ſprout out of their Szocks every 
Year in the Spring time, and are fit to replant the 
next Spring after. 17 - 

Both the zwhize and the red begin to ripen about the 
beginning of Juuy: They are planted in March, either 
n Beds or Borders, obſerving the diſtance of two Foot 
between Plant and Plant; they ſhoot out during the 
Summer many well rooted Scherr, ſome of which we 
ke away to make new Plantations, by which means 
the old ones are likewiſe renewed, for they are dry as 
oon as their F477 is gather d. The only Culture uſed 
y. them is, fixft, in the Monch of March to ſhorten 


all their new Shoots which we perceive round about 


theSrock, and which ought only to be thickeſt and hand- 
lomeſt; and in the ſecond place, to pluck away all 
of {mall ones, as likewiſe the old ones that are 
cad. g 

REPONCES, or wi/d Radi/hes, are propagated on- 
lv by Seed, and are a ſort of little Radiſhes that are 
* in Sallads, and grow without any Pains in the 
eld. | ; 
ROCAMBOLES, are à fort of mild Garlicꝶ, other- 
ile called Spaniſb Garlick, which is multiplied both 
by Cloves and by Seed, which latter is about the big: 
ls of ordinary Peaſe. 

ROCAMBOLES. See Shallors. 


ROCKET, being one of theSallad Furnitures, is 


multiplied by Seed, which is extream little, and of a 
C.namon, or dark Tan Colour. | 
Tis ſown in the Spring, its Leaf is pretty like that 
of Raddiſbes. = 
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ROSEM ARY, is alittle very odoriferous Shrub, 
that is propagated by Seed or Branches that have ſome 
thare ot Root. | 

Itis principally uſed for the perfuming of Chambers, 

ions for waſhing the Feet, it is multi. 
plied in the ſame manner as Rue, and other Border 
Plants, and laſts five or fix Years in its place. 
KLE, is multiplied by Seed, whoſe ſhape reſembles 
that ofa Cocks Stone; it is of a black Colour and rug. 
ged; but yet we uſually propagate it rather by it 
Layers and Cuttings, than by its Seed. 
_ Tis a Plant of a very ſtrong Smell, of which we 
plant ſome Borders in our Gardens, and is hardly of 
any uſe bur agaiuſt rhe vapours of the Mother. 


8. 


SAGE, is multiplied only by a kind of hosked Slips 
that have a little Root. 5 EX 

It is a Border Plant, whoſe Culture hath nothing of 
particular, but is like that of the other Borde#-berbs, 
as Roſemary, Lavender, Wormwood, &c. There is 4 
ſort that is party-cloured, which to ſome People ap- 
pears more agreeable than the common Sage, which 
is of a paliſh green Colour. 

SALSIFIE, or Goats-beard, the common ſottis 
mulciplied only by Sced, which is altnoft like in all 
things to Scorgorera, except in its Colour, which 1s 
4 little grayer; it is of a very long oval Figure, as it 
it were ſo many little Cads all over ſtreaked, and as 
it were engraven in the Spaces between the Streaks, 
which are pretty ſharp pointed towards the ends. 
« SPANISHSALSIFTY, orScorzonery, is one of 
our chieteſt Roots. which is multiplied by Seed as well as 
the others, and is admirable good boiled, both for 
the plcaſure of the Taſte, and the health of the Bod 
It is propagated only by Seed which is fown in March 
we muſt be careful to ſow it very thin, whether 3 
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te in Beds or Borders, or elſe atleaſt to thin it after- 


* 
- 


wards, that its Roots may grow the bigger. Sccræo- 


era runs up to Seed in June and Ful), and is gather d 


as ſoon as it is ripe. | 
SAS IFY Common, is another ſort of Root cultiva- 


ted after the ſame manner as the preceding one, but 


5 not altogether ſo very excellent; they eaſily paſs 
the Winter in the Ground, it is good to water both 
ſorts of them in dry Weather, and to keep them well 
weeded, and eſpecially to put them into good Earth 
xell prepared, of at leaſt rwo full Foot deep. 
SAMPHIRE, called in French Pierce Pierre, is one 


of our Sallad Furnitures, that is multiplied only by 


ſed, and which being 15 nature very delicate; requires 
o be planted by the ſides of Walls expoſed to the 
wth or Eaſt, the open Air and great Cold being 
pernicious to it. We uſually ſow it in ſome Pot 
r Tub filled with Mould or elſe on ſome: fide Bank 
towards the South or Eaſt, and that in March or A- 
il, and afterwards tranſplant it in thoſe places above 
mentioned. 

Tis a kind of Stone Par/ley, multiplied only by Seed 
which is more long than round, and pretty big, of 2 


geeniſh gray Colour, ſtriped on the Back and Belly, 


ind reſembling a Lute in ſhape. 
SHALLOTS, or Eſchalots, are multiplied by Off- 
r or Kernels which grow about the Foot of its Plant, 
nd are about the bigneſs of a Philberd Nur. 
SHALLOTS, or Rocomboles, otherwiſe Spariſh-Gor- 
(>, requires no other Culture than common Garlick, 
nd are particularly remarkable, thar there Seeds are. 
good to eat, as their C/oves taken out of the Earth. 


Their Seed is large, and ſerves to propagate them as 


well as the C/oves or Kernels that compoſe their Root. 
SMALLAGE, ismultiplied only by Seed, whichis 


reddiſh, and pretty big, of a roundiſh oval Figure, 


i little more full and rifing on one fide than the o- 


ther, and is ſtreaked from one end to the other. 
SAVORY, 
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- SAVORY, is an annual Plant, a little odoriferous, Mis 
which grows only from Seed, and whoſe Leaves are Wiic 
uſed to ſome Ragous, and particularly among Peaſe, Wie! 
and Beans; it is ſown in the Spring either in Beds or Nis 
Borders. cer 
SORREL, as well the leſſer fort, which is the com 
mon one, as the greater one, are both multiplied on. 
ly by Seed, which is very ſmall, flick, and of a trian- 
gular oval Figure, the ends of it being ſharp and 
pointed, and being of an excellent dark Cinamon 
Colour. 2 c 
ROUND-SORREL is propagated only by S/rps, or 
Runners, ſo that out of one Tuft we may eaſily make 
ſeveral Plants of it. 139-119; | 
[/00D-SORREL. or French Sorrel. See Alleluia. 
Sorrel, in Kitchen-Garden Terms, is placed un. 
der the Title of Verdures, or green Pot. Herbs, and 
accordingly is much nſed in the Pot. There are ſome 
forts of it that produce larger Leaves than others, 
which are called Sorr7e/ of the greater ſort; all the 
ſorts may be ſown in March, April, May, June, Ju. 
ly, and Auguſt, and in the begining of September 
too, provided they be allowed time ſufficient to grow 
big enough to reſiſt the rigour of the Winter: We 
ſow Sorrel either in open Ground, or elſe-in ſtraight 
Rows, or Furrows, in Beds or Borders, in all which 
caſes it muſt be ſown very thick, becauſe many of its 
Plants periſh : It requires a Ground that is naturally 
good, or el ſe well improved with Dung. Its Culture 
conſiſts in being kept clear from Needs, in being well 
water'd, and being cover'd with a little Mould once 
a Year after it's firſt cut down to the ground. That 
Mould ſerves to give it new Vigour, and the Seaſons 
moſt proper for applying it is in the hot Months of 
the Year. 5 Ane 
It. is moſt commonly multiplied by Seed, tho' ſome- 
times we tranſplant ſome of it that thrives very 
well; we gather its Seed in July and Auguſt, There 
is 
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5 particular ſort of Sorre/, called round Sorrel, for 
kc oundneſs of its Leaves, whereas thoſe of the o- 
her lort are ſharp aud pointed; the tender Leaves of 
his ſort are ſometimes mixed with Sallad Furnitures, 
ut it is ordinarily uſed in Bow/ons, or thin Broths; 
Wi: is maltiplied by running Branches that take root in 
he Earth as they run over it, which being taken off 
ad tranſplanted, produce thick Tufts, which alſo 
noduce other Runners, and 10 ix rnfinitum. 
SPINAGE is multiplied only by Seed, which is 
xetty big aud horned, or triangular on co ſides, ha- 
ing its Corners very ſharp pointed and prickly, and 
te other part which is oppolite to thoſe two pointed 
Horns is like 4 Purſe, of a greyiſh colour” 
I requires the beſt Ground, or at leaſt that which is 
noſt amended, or improved. They are multiplied on- 
by Seed, we ſow them either in open Ground, or 
e in Furrows in ſtraight Rows upon well prepared 
beds, and this we do ſeveral times in the Year, begin- 
ng about the ſixteenth of Auguſt, and finiſhing a 
lonth after; the firſt are fit to cut about the middle 
f 0ober, the ſecond in Lent, and the laſt in Roga- 
vr time; thoſe which remain after Winter run up 
Seed towards the end of May, which we gather 
bout the middle of une: When they are once cut, 
ey ſpring up no more as Sorre/does. All their Cal- 
we conſiſts in keeping them clear from Weeds, and 
the Autumn prove very dry, it is not amiſs to wa- 
them ſometimes. They are never tranſplanted, 
more than Chervil, Creſſes, &c. | 
SKERRETS, are a ſort of Roots propagated by 
ed, and cultivated like other Roots, as is directed. 
the Month of March. | 8 
STRATV BERRY Plants as well the white as the red, 
thoſe called Caprons,are propagated only by Run- 
1s, which are produced by a kind of Thread or 
uings which ſpringing out of the Body of the _ 
7 | an 
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and creeping along upon the Earth, eaſily enough 
take Root at certain — or Knots about a foot 
diſtance one from the other; which Knots coming to 
take Root, make new Plants, which in two or three 
Months time are fit to be tranſplanted; they are plac 
three or four of them together to make what we 
call a Iſt. | 
STRAWBERRIES : It is obſerved that a Plantatio 
of them taken out of the Woods, turns to better ac 
count when tranſplanted, than one {lipt off from the 
Garden Strawberries. We plant them either in Be/ 
or Ber ders, both which muſt be well prepared, amer 
ded, and labourd, and ſtirr'd up in one manner 01 
other: If it be dry or ſandy Ground, both the Be, 
and Borders muſt be ſunk a little lower than the Ally; 
or Path-way's, the better to retain the Rain that falls 
and the Water we beitow on them; a contrary courl: 
multhe taken, if we plant them in ſtrong, heavy, an 
fat Earth, that is almoſt pure Clay, becauſe excel 
five Moiſture rots the Roots : We place them uſual 
ly nine or ten inches aſunder, putting two or thre 
Plants in one hole, which is made with a Plaftmy 
Stich; the beſt time to plant them, is during the whol: 
Month of May, and the beginning of une, that is t 
ſay, before the great Heat comes in; we may alk 
— them all the Summer Seaſon in rainy weather 
t is particularly requiſite to plant Nſeries of then 
in May, and that in fome place near the North quae 
ter, the better to ſhelter them from the violent Heal 
of the Summer Sun ; and then we plant them abou 
three or four inches aſunder: but when they at 
grown big enough there, we tranſplant them after 
wards in Sepiember,in order to make Beds or SquateW 
of them, according as we find occaſion to have a grea 
ter or leſs quantity of them. Their Culture conſt 
chiefly, Ey, in watering-them well in dry Seaſons 
Secondly, in leaving but a moderate number of Sten 
or upright Shoots, to every Stock three or four of ti 
mo 
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noſt vigorous Shoots being enough; in the third place, 
n leaving but three or four Stratoberries of them that 
peared firſt and neareſt the Srock on every Stem, 
nd therefore we muſt pinch off all their other nu- 
nerous Bloſſoms that grow out at the end of thoſe 
har have already bloſſom'd, or are ſtill in bloſſom, 
ecaiſs none but the firſt produce any fair Strau- 
krries, ſcarce any of the laſt being ever known to 
mit, or come to any Perfection, bur when we are 
areful to pinch them off judiciouſly, we may be aſ- 
irzd always to have good Strawberries. I have al- 
ray given Directions in the Works of the Month of 
Ehruury, how to raiſe haſting Strawberries. Curi- 
as Perſons have uſually two Strawberries of two 
kreral Colours, vis. red and white, but they place 
tem in ſeyeral Beds. The great Enemy to Strato- 
erry-Plantations, are the Ions, which are great 
zhirz Worms, that in the Month of May and June 
nv the Neck of their Roots, and ſo kill them: To 
event which, in thoſe Months we ſhould carefully 
uch every Day, under the Roots of all the Straw- 
rien that begin to wither, where weſhall commonly 
Ind one of theſe great Worms, which after they have 
mn? a miſchief to one, paſs on to do the like to o- 
er $/rawberry-Plants,and kill them in like manner, 
Strawberry-Plants bear very well the Year after 
ir planting, if planted in May, but yield very in. 
liferently if not planted till September after they are 
Ken out of the Woods; yet in the ſecond Year 
ty bear wonderfully ; but that being paſt, they pro- 
ce very pititully, and therefore tis good to renew 
lem every two Years: It is likewiſs very conve- 
at to cut off every Year their old Tops, when the 
rawberrigs are gone, which is commonly at the lat- 
7 end of Fly. The earlieſt Stratoberries that ripen 
wards the end of May, are thoſe that are planred 
en the {ides of Southern or Rem Walls, and N 
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. . e 

that ripen laſt, are ſuch as are planted in a Northern 4 

Expoſition. _ | , 

SUCCORY. See Endive. Fi 

f 100 

T. im 

| 2 

TIME is multiplied by Seed which is ven 

ſmall, ſometimes we ſeparate thoſe Plants or Stemi in: 

of it that produce ſeveral rooted Slips or Sucker bed 

to replant them in Borders; for Time is ſeldoufÞpr 

planted otherwiſe. h 12 
Tis an odoriferous Plant, which is multiplied ; 
well by Seed as rooted Branches or Slips. A Bo 
der of Time is a conſiderable and neceſſary Orname 

in our Kitchen-Garden. | 7 

TFIPE-MADAM, is propagated both by See ul 

and Cuttings or Slips, every Stem or Stock of it pi ie 

duceth ſzveral Arms, which being ſeparated — 1 

planted, eaſily take Root again; the Seed of it Wi 


grey, and longiſh, and almoſt of the ſhape of Par 
ley feed ; there grows a great deal of it upon erer 
Seed-ſtalk, which runs up above one. another lik 
thoſe of Seed Carrots, Cc. there are ſeven or eig 
of them in a ſort of little open Cup, where the 
grow Tipe, after the falling of a little yellow Flow 
inclining to an Olive Colour. | 

Ir is one of our Sallad-Furnitures, uſed chiefly ii 
the Spring when tis tender, a little of it ought i 
ſerve in the Summer, becauſe it is then too toug| 
"ris multiplied both by Seed and Cuttings. 

TURNEPS are multipled only by Seed which 
almoſt like thar of Cabbage. ric] 

They are not properly Kitchen-Garden Plants, b 
yer where they are ſpacious, they may be admitte 
into them. They are ſown very thick in Beds, ſo 
in arch, and others in Auguſt; we gather the 
Seed in July and Arguft : Every Body fo well knoi 
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he uſe of them, that I need not ſay any more on 
this point. | 

TARRAGOMN is one of the perfuming or ſpicy 
furnitures of our Sallads, it is propagated both by 
noted Slips, and Seed; ir ſprings again ſeveral 
mes after it is cut; it endures the Winter, and 
gels but little watering in the drieſt Weather in 
mmer; when we plant it, we mult allow eight or 
ne inches diſtance between Plant and Plant in the 
dels; the beſt time to plant in, is in March and 
irn, which hinders not bur that we may tranſplant 
t again in the Summer Seaſon. 


VI v. 


VINES, of all ſorts, whether white, red, Cc. are 
altiplied by Layers, by hooked or bent Slips, and 
especially couched, and laſtly by grafting clett-wiſe. 
LET Plants, as well the double as ſingle fort, 
mof what colour ſoever they be, though they pro- 
ce Seed in little reddiſh Shells or Husks, yer are 
mltiplied only by the Slips they produce, each Plant 
r Stock of them growing inſenſibly into a great 
luft, which is divided into ſeveral little ones, which 
ring replanted, grow in time big enough to be like- 
me divided into others. 

VIOLETS, eſpecially the double ones, ſerve to make 

ett / Borders in our Ritehen Gardens; their Flowers 
mke à very agreeable Figure when they are artfully 
aced on the Superficies of Spring Sallads. Every 
body knows that they are propagated by Tufts, that 
by dividing one great Tuft into ſeveral little ones, 
mich likewiſe in time grow thick, and fit to be di- 
ded into other little ones. 
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W. 
WORMIVOOD is multiplied by Seed, which! 


of a pretty odd figure, being a little bent inward it 
its ſallet part, and a little open on the other end} 
which is bigger and rounder, and upon which then 
is a little black ſpot ; its Colour is yellowiſh at thi 
bigger end, and its ſharper end inclines to black; 
Seed is ſeldom uſed, becauſe it is very difficult t 
fan, being very light; and therefore when we ha 
need of propagating Wormwood, we make uſe rathe 
of its Cuttings that are a little rooted. 

The Plants of this and all other P/arts placed i 
Berders or Edgings, vhich are therefore called Bord: 
Plants, as of Time, Lavender, &c. are planted by 
Line, and at the diſtance of two or three inche: 
and five or fix inches deep in the Ground. It is god 
to clip them every Spring, and to renew them eve 
two Years, and to take away their. oldeſt and de 
cayed Stocks; their Seed 1s gathered about th 


Month af Auguſt. 
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Is 


* 


THE 


Gardner's. Kalendar, 
Directing what 58 10 be done in a 


(ITCHEN-GARDEN 


Every Moxru in the Year: 


Li 
_—_ 


With what 


PRODUCTS 


We may have from our Gardens in every 
Month in the Year. 


AND 


low to know if any thing be wanting, which it 
ſhould be ſtock d with in every Month. 


8 
E * — — OO I” 


— — 


— „ 


lVorks to be done in a Kitchen Garden, in the 
Month of January. 


RUNE all ſorts of Trees, whether Droarf or 
1 Wall-Trees, to prepare ſome of them to plant as 
bon as ever the Ground thall be open after the hard 
froſts, and the melting of the Snow that cover it. 

MakeTrenches to 2 Moullsto amend 
'hem;dig round the fect either 1 Trees over-luxuriant, 

> 4 to 
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to cut off their thick Roots, and by that means 14 
make them fructifie, or of ſuch as are infirm, 1 
trim and redreſs them. | 

Make Hot. beds to ſow forward Coucumbers, and 
Sallads in, whether in Rows or little Furrows, o 
under Bells, to make Skreens to cover thoſe Seeds ir 
caſe of need. | 

The firſt Hor-beds for Concumbers.as alſo for Mu 
mellons, are uſually made at the very teginning off d 
the Month, and at the {ame time we may make tyM 5 


beds tor Muſhrooms. ” © it 
Heat or force A/paragrs. L 4 4 k i 
Heat Beds of Sorre/, Patience, Borage, &c. tt 
Raiſe on Hot-beds, Facinths, Narciffuus's of (it 
antinople, and lome 1ulips, &c. ki 


Pull down the Hat. beds of the laft Year, to take 
the rotten Dung that compoſed them, and lay it upo 
thoſe Grounds we would amend or meliorate. 

Lay apart ſome Moulds to have them at hand tc 
prepare for the Hor-beds, alſo clear and cleanſe i to 
places of the Hoer-beds, in order to the making 6 
new Ones. | 

Tie up with Bands of Straw, the tops of the Leave 
of long Lettuce which have not cabbaged, to make 
them cabbage, or at leaſt ro whiten them when the 
are grown big enough forit. He 

Raiſe ſome Stratoberries upon Hot-beds, to har pei 
them ripe in April and May. | 

Dung Fig Trees in order to have early Figs. 

And in fine, advance the doing by little and little 
all that the Spring Seaſon is wont to do, with an ex 
traordinary expedition, { 

Plant Trees in Baskets, pot and caſe F;g Trees 
lay Vine and Fig Tree Eranches, clear your Trees 0 
Moſs, if troubled with it, which is done beſt in Rain 
Weather, with the back of a Knife or ſom ſuch Ii 

ſtrument. 5 11 E iber 


BuY up 
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But it would be to little purpoſe to know what 
A to do, without _ informed how ro do it, and 
therefore for your Inſtruction in Pruning, I refer 
you to the Fourth Book, in which, my having treat- 
el throughly on that Subject, may excuſe me from 
ſpeaking any more of it now. 
As to the way of making Hot. beds, firſt you muſt 
iM know they are to be made only with long Horſe- 
of dung, or Mule-dung, which is to be either all new, 
or mixed with a third part at moſt of old, provided 
it be dry, and not rotten, tor thar which is rotten is 
not at all proper to make Hot: beds, no more than 
the Dung of Oxen, Cows, Hogs, Cc. as well becauſe 
„tit has little or no heat, as becauſe ordinarily theſe 
kinds of rotten Dunk are accompanied with an un- 
pleaſing ſmell, that infects the Plants raiſed upon 
ſuch Beds, and gives thema ſcurvy taſte. 

By new long Dung is to be underſtood, that which 
is taken from under the Horſes, and has ſerved them 
for Litter one Night, or two at moſt. 

By long old Dung; is meant that which has been 
piled up ever fince it was new, in a dry place, where 
it has lain all Summer, to be ready to be uſed, ei- 
ther to make coverings for Fig 1rees, Artichoaks, 
dive, &c. againſt the Winter Cold, or to make 
Hot-beds after the ordinary manner, which is thus 
performed. | | 

After we have marked out, and proportioned the 
place where the Bed is to be, and marked out likewiſe 
with a Cord or with Stakes of what breadthit mult be, 
there muſt be brought a rank of Baskets full of long 
Dung, one at the tail of another, beginning the rank 
or row where the Bed is to end; which done, the 
vard ner begins to work where the rank of Baskets 
ends, that ſo the Dung, not being intangled with any 
ting lying upon it, may more eaſily and handſomly 

wraught into the Bed. Then the Gard er takes 


8 0 
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BUY up this Dung with a Fork, and if he be any thing mw 
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o that no one part may not be leſs ſtrong of Dung 
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dy, places it ſo neatly and tightly in laying every lay. 


er of his Bed, that all the Straw-ends of the ung 


are turned inwards ; and what remains, ſerves to make 
a kind of Back, or Fence on the outſide. The firſt 
Loyer being thus compleated exactly to the breadth | 


that is marked out, which is commonly of about 
four foot; and to ſuch a length as is thought fit, the 
Gardner proceeds. to lay the ſecond, third, &c. beat. 
ing them with the back of his Fork, or elſe treading 
them with his Feet, to ſee if there be any detect; be 
cauſe the Bed muſt be equally ſtuff d every where, 


than another; which being done, he continues it to 
the deſignd length, proportionating it ſtill by Layers, 
till the Bed reach the length, breadth and heighth ir 
ſhould have; which heighth is of between two or 
three foot when it is firſt made, for it will fink a ful! 
foot when it is ſettled. | 

In the ſecond place, there are other Hot-Beds which 
are to ſerve for Muſhrooms in all the Seaſons of the 


| Year, and ſach may be made every Month, tho' they 


act not till about three Months after they are made; 
and that is, when all their great heat being quite ſpent, 
they are grown mouldy wirhin : This ſort of Beds are 
made in a new, ſandy Ground, in which is fiſt made 
a Trench of about fix inches deep; then we cover them 
with a Layer of about two or three inches thick of 
the ſame Earth; they are raiſed in form of an Af 
Back, and over the covering of Earth we lay another 
of fiveor fix inches of long dry Dung, which ſerves 
in Winter to ſhelter the My/hrooms from the Froſt 
which deſtroys them; and in the Summer, from the 
great Heats that broil them; and likewiſe to prevent 
the ſame miſchievous effects of the ſame exceſſie 
Heat, we further take care to water theſe Muſhroom 
beds twice or thrice a Week. | 


As for the breadth of Hot-Beds, it ſhould be in all 


{ſorts 
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forts of them of about four foot, and their heighth 
muſt be of between two and three when they are firſt 
made, becauſe they fink afterward a full foot, when 
once the great Heat is paſt : As to the length, that 
5 to be regulated by the quantity of Dung we have 
to make them with; ſo that according to that, we 
make of them ſeveral lengths: But in heighth and 
breadth, all Beds ſhould be as near as may te alike 
proportioned. EY 

ut before we ſow or replant any thing whatſoever 
upon any new made Hot-beds, the firſt Precaution we 
muſt obſerve, is, To ſtay fix or ſeven Days, and 
ſometimes ten or twelve, to give the Bed time firſt 
to heat ; and afterwards, to give time for that 
heat which is very violent, to abate confiderably - 
this abatement appears when the whole Bed is ſunk, 
and when thruſting down our Hand into the Mould, 
we perceive in it but a moderate heat: Then it is 
we are to begin handſomly to ſhape out and adjuſt 
the Mould ; tor which purpoſe, the Gard'ner muſt 
make uſe of a Board of a foot broad, which he places 
upon the fides of the Bed, abour two inches from 
the edge; and joining cloſe to the Mould ; and having 
thus placed it, he endeavours to keep it firm and tight, 
as well with his Left-Hand and Knee, as with the 
ſtrength of his whole Body; and then with his Right- 
Hand he begins at one end to preſs down the Mould 
againſt the Board, ſo hard, till he brings it to ſo 
hmm a conſiſtence, that how light and looſe ſoever it 
were before of its own Nature, 8 it may be able 
to keep up it ſelf alone when the Board is taken 
may, as well as if it were a ſolid Body. When the 
Mould is thus adjuſted to the whole length of the 
Board, then he removes the Board to another place, 
and ſo continues till he has performed the ſame ope- 
nation on all ſides of the Bed: And if the Board 
be a little longer, and conſequently a little more un- 


weildy than ordinary, then there muſt be two or three 
=: . Perſons 
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perſons join together ro work in the ſame manner 
and at the ſame time, to adjuſt this Mould; or if the 
Gardner be all alone, he muſt keep the Board tight | 
with ſome Pins faſtencd in the ſides of the Dung. 
Bed already _ z and when the thing is done, | 
the Mould ſhall have at leaſt a full half foot extent 
leſs on every fide, than the lower part of the Bed, 
and in its oblong ſquare Figure, appear as even x | 
if it were a Bed formed on the plain Ground: Af. 
ter which the Beds are to be employed for thoſe | 
occaſions that firſt obliged us to make them. All 
things in them would either periſh, or be much en. 
damaged, it we {owed or-planted in them ſooner, or 
if we ſhould delay our doing it any longer. The 
Heat of the Bed, may laſt in a condition to be able 
to perform well its effects for about ten or twelve 
Days, after it is ſown or planted, but when that time 
is paſt, if we perceive the Bed to be too much cooled, 
we muſt renew the heat with ſome new long Dung, 
or freſh warm Litter apply'd round about it, both to 
recruit the heat, and to maintain it afterwards in 
that good temper in which it ſhould be, and in 
which it was before, when we begun to ſow and 
plant there; ſo that the Plants inſtead of waſting a- 
way or periſhing there, they may increaſe and thrive 
viſibly, as they ſhould do. It is not ſo very needful to tell 
you that when a Man has two Beds next one another, 
one recruiting of heat will ſerve for both, becauſe 
there's no body but knows it ; but it is good to know 
that this recruiting of heat between two Beds, ſhould 

not be by a great deal ſo ſtrong as when there is de 
but one; for the ordinary interval or ſpace left be 
between two Beds for the a being about the in 
breadth of one full foot, a little Dung will ſerve N 
to fill it up; and that new heat is reciprocally 
maintained in it's vigour by the neighbourhood 

of the two Beds that border on each fide upon du 


it; but when there is but one Bed, our addition of 
Dung 87 
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Dung for a new Heat, muſt be at leaſt two foot 


broad all along the whole length of the Bed, and to 


its full heighth, and many times it muſt be higher 
than thar. | 

When we are to renew the Heat, it 1s not always 
neceſſary to make an application of new Dung, it be- 
ing many times ſufficient ro ſtir that at the bottom 
upwards, which we laſt applied, and which needs it, 
provided it be not too much rotted; which ſtirring 
of it is enough to renew the Heat for eight or ten 
Days longer : And there is no need of applying an 
new Dung, but when by the rotting of all the laff, 
or of at leaſt a good part of it, we find it to be no 
longer fit to yield that heat which is neceſſary to 
thoſe Plants that are raiſed in Hot. beds. 

If they are Aſparagus, or Strawberries, which we 
have taken out of their cold Beds, and replanted in 
hot ones, and there be any apprehenſion of Cold, we 
muſt carefully cover them with Glaſs Bells, or Glaſs 
Frames, and to hinder the Froſt from penetrating e- 
ven them, and ſpoiling what is underneath them, we 
uſe befides to cover them with Skreens of dry long 
Dung, or Litter, or Straw which we put over the 
Glaſs Bells, or Glaſs Frames; and Plants never fail 
to produce upon Beds thus accommodated and main- 
tained in a due heat, by ſuch recruitings renewed 
from time to time. 

This manner of proceeding is good and commodious 
enough for Sorrel, becauſe being animated by the mo- 
derate heat of the Hot-bed, it ſprings up there for 
lome fifteen Days time, Juſt as it does when it grows 
in naked Ground in the Month of May, and after- 
wards dies; but it is not ſo good for Aſparagus, be- 
cauſe they, when they are pull'd up and replanted, 
never produce ſuch fine Shoots, as when they ar 
dunged and heat on the naked Ground. 

It follows then, that the beſt method for Aſpara- 


gs, and even for Sorrel too, is to take up for about 
two 


heat the neighb'ring Earth? and if it be for Aſparagys, 
to cover the whole co Bed with the lame Dung, to 
helpto warm the Eayth; and when the A/ paragus be- 
gin to ſprout, we put Be//s upon each Plant, or elſe 
cover the whole Bed with Glaſs Frames: after which, 
the Heat of thoſe Paths mult be renewed,by ſtirring 
them the bottom upward, or by renewing from time 
to time an application of freſh Dung, covering belides 
the Beile or Glaſs Frames with dry long Dung, or 
Skre:ns of Straw, or ſuch like matter, for the reaſons 
above expteſſed, when we were treating of A/paragus 
and Sorrel in Hot-beds. The Aſparagus-Plants being 
thus warmed, and feeling under thoſe Bells or Glaſs 
Tres an Air as comfortable as in April or May, they 
produce Shoots that are red at firſt coming up, but 
which afterward turn green and long, like thoſe which 
Nature it {elf produces in warm and temperate Sei. 
ſons. The only inconvenience of thoſe Artificial Heat- 
ings. is, that becauſe they mult be very violent to pere. 
trate a cold Earth, they dry up and ſpoil thoſe Plants, 
fo that ſuch Aſparagus, inſtead of continuing fifteen 
Years together to bear well, as otherwiſe they do, 
never ſpring kindly afterward ; and though they be 
let alone two or three Years after their firſt heating, 
yet at moſt are able to endure but one more. 
The Stratoberries which are forced on Hot-beds be. 
gin to put out their Shoots in January, and flower in 
tebruary and Merch, and yield their Fruit in April 
ang May; the beſt method of raiſing them, is to put 
them in September in a tolerable good light Earth and 
atterwards to plant them in Hot. beds in December, 
they may al ſobe planted in Hor-beds without potting 
atall in the Month of March; their Runners, and ſome 
of their Leaves, muſt be taken off, if they have too m2: 
By; the Eafih in their Pots mult be always kept Jook 
2 an 
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two foot deep all the Earth in the Paths between two | 
cold Beds, (which Paths ſhould be a full foot broad) 
and fill them up afterwards with long warm Dung, to 
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ind a little moiſt; and if there happens any exceſſive 


Heats in ſome days of March or April, they muſt 


have a little Air given them towards the North, and 
they muſt be covered a Nights. 

To have little Sallads of Lettuce to cut, mixed 
with Chervi/ Creſſes, &c. with Furnitures of Mint, 
Jurragon, &c. and to have Radiſbes, &c. we make 
ſuch Hot-beds as I have directed, and we ſteep in Wa- 
fer, about 24 hows, a little Bag of Lettuce Seed , 
ifter which time we take it our, and hang it in a 
Chimney-corner, or in ſome other place where the 
froſt cannot reach it; and the Sed ſo wetted, drains 
Itſelf from the Water, and heats in ſuch a meaſure, 
that it ſprouts; and then after we have made in Hor- 
ede ſome little Furrows of about two inches deep, 
1nd about as much broad, with a little Stick that 
we draw hard over Mould, we ſow that ſprouted 
ſeed in thoſe Furrows ſo thick that it covers all the 
bottom of the Furrows : There muſt be a French 
Buſhel, or twenty Pound weight Engliſh, to ſow a 
Bed of fourteen fathoms long, and of four broad; 
ind when it is ſown,we cover it witha little Mould, 
calt upon it lightly with the Hand, and each caſt of 
the Hand dexterouſly performed, ſhould cover a Fur- 
row as much as it needs; which done; we put ſome 
bells or long Straw over them, to hinder the Birds 
tom eating them, and the Heat from evaporatin 
or the Froſt by chilling it, from deſtroying the Seed? 
ve take away the Straw, when at the end of five or 
ax Days the Seeds begin to ſpring well, and at length, 
ten or twelve Days after, it is commonly high e- 
wugh to be cut with a Knife, and eaten in Sallads, 


that is to be underſtood, if the Ice and Snow, and 


eren the Heat of the Bed be not too excefhve. We 
take the ſame courſe with Chervil, and (reſſes, Jave 
only that they muſt be ſown without ſteeping their 
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Hot-beds, covering thoſe Beds carefully with Glals 
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As for Mint, Tarragon, Cives, and other Furnj. | 
tures of Sallads, they are — on the Hot-beds in 
the ſame manner as the cold ones. 

As for Radiſbes, we ſeldom ſteep them to make 
them ſprout, the Skins of their Seed being ſo tender, 
that in leſs than a Days time they would be all melt. 
ed to a Pap. 8) 

I have directed how to ſow Radi/hes in the Works | 
of November, where we treat of preparing the Pro. 
viſions we would have from our Gardens in Januar), 
February, and March. TM 19 

It is convenient to ſow in the beginning of this . 
Month, or even in November and December, a Hot: 
bed of Parſley, to ſupply us with freſh in the Spring 
time, to ſerve us ll that we ſhould ſow in naked 
Earth at the end of February, be grown to its Per- 
tection. A | 

To lay the Branches, or Slips of Vines, Gooſeberry, 
and Carran Buſhes to take root, we need only couch, 
or lay down their Branches into the Earth, and cover 
them in the middle with Earth, to the heighth of 
five or ſix inches, which are to remain in that condi- 
tion till the Month of November following, when 
having taken Root, we take them up, that is, ſepa- 
rate them from the Tree, and plant them where we 
have occaſion for them. | 

To circumpoſe Trees, by planting them in Baskets, 
Pots, and Boxes or Caſes, we firſt fill half way with 
Earch, thoſe Baskets, Pots, or Boxes, and then having 

runed and trim'd the Trees as I have directed in the 

reatiſe of Plantations, we plant them, ſinking the 
Baskets or Pots quite into the Earth, but leaving the 
Boxes or Caſes above Ground, 

The way of potting the bulbous Root Tuberenſes, 
Tanguils,Narciffuss of Conſtantinople, &c. is firſt to 
put them into Pots, and then ro put thoſe Pots into 


Frames, Bells, Straw Skreens, Cc. 


To 
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To warm or force Eg. Trees, we muſt have ſome 
n Boxes or Caſes, for which we make in Zonuory, a 
at Hot-bed, (being a Hot. bed made in a hallow dung 
mo the Earth, and raiſed only even with its jurface) 
u place the Boxes upon it. Then muſt we have ſome 
quare Glaſs Frames about fix or ſeven Foot high, 
rhich muſt be apply'd againſt a Wall expos'd to a 
vochern Aſpect ; by which the Dung in the Hot bed 
ementing into a Heat warms the Earth in the Box, 
u by conſequence makes the F:g- Lee ſprout : Thar 
jd is to be put into a new Ferment when there is 
caſion, and great care muſt be taken to cover thoſe 
dals Frames cloſe, that no Cold may get within 
em. 

During the whole Month of January, we continue 
v ſow upon Hot- bede under Belle, Lettuces to be re- 
lanted as I have directed in the Works of Pecember; 
alſo to replant them under Bells, as well to ſerve 
the Nurſery as in the places they were dehign'd for; 
nl as to the Seeds when ſown, we may forbear co- 
ring them wich Mould if we pleaſe, it being enough 
"par them with the flat of our Hands upon the Beds, 
)preſs the Mould cloſe about them; we uſe the ſame 
ahod with Pur ſuin ſown under Belle, for we can 
ce throw too little Mould upon thoſe Seeds to co- 
them. 

To have ſome fine little Lettuces for ſallading, we 
ut ſow under Bells ſome of the bright curled torr, 
d {tay *rill it has ſhot forth two Leaves before we 
her it: The Seeds of thoſe Lerruces muſt be ſown 
in, that the Plants may grow tall; and if we ſee 
en come up too thick, we muſt thin them: The 
viceſt ſort of Lettuce for the Spring Seaſon, are 
e curled. fair or bright Lettuce, the ſport Lettuce; and 


. MA. 2 


to ae all che Shell. Lettuce, &c. We alſo ſow ſome 


ver Bells, to replant again, Berge, Brg/oſs, and 
ach or Orage. 
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Products that we may have from our Gardens in 11M ©! 
Month of January. | 


B Eſides the good Pears following, viz. Leſchuſel 
| ries, Ambrets 1Thorn Pears, St. Germains dr ©: 
Martins, Virgoulees, and Winter Bon Crel iens, & ili 
and theſe good Apples, viz. Caloils, Piſpins, Apis' 
Curpendu's, or ſhort-ltalkd Apples, Fennellets, or ten "+ 
net-Apples, &c. And laſtly beſides ſome ſorts of Grapes tht 
as the ordinary Myſcat, the long Muſcat, the CHaſclu ths 
QC. eve'y Perſon muy have Artichoaks, &c. ten 
All fortsof Roots, as Bee!-raves, or Red-Beet-RotMl 
SCOrSOneras, Carrots, Parſnips, Common Salſifies, c 
Goat s-beard, Lurneſs. &c. 


Spontth, Car, lou, and Chards of Art ichoaks whitene! 

Cellery whitened. 

Macedonia Porfley, or Aliſunders whitened. 

Fennel, Anis, and Endroe, 2s well that which! 
called the white, as that which is called wild, 6 
$1zcory. | 

Collyfowers, &c. All theſe things muſt have bez 
brought into the Conſervatory in the Months of N. 
vember, and December, and ordered as I have directe 
in ſpeaking of the Works to be done in thoſe tn 
Months. 

Beides which we have alſo Pancaliers, Milan, 4! 
bright or large ſided (h , sñ. 

Theſe ſorts of Cabboges are not carried into tl 
Confervatory ; on the contrary, they muſt be rd 
bitten in the open Air, to make them tender and C 
litare. -- 

We may alſo have ſome Citrule, or Pumprons, W 
ſome Po!:rons, or flat Pompions by the help of aConk 
vatory. 45 

We may alto have pickled Cucumbers, pickled Pr 
iin, pic kledi Muſhrooms and pickled Capucin Cape! 
or Naſ!2TCCS. .. | —Y 1 


. 
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We may have Onions, 
the Conſervatory. 

With Leeks, Ciboulas, Burnet, Chervil, Parſley, 
and Aleluja or I cod. Sorrel, &c. 

Alſo v-ry good reddifh green Aſparagus, which are 
beter than thoſe that grow naturally in April, and 
ill the Mouth of May. | 

And by the help of Hot. Bede, or heated Path-ways, 
we may have very fine Sorrel, as well of the round as 
the long ſort. and little Sallads of Lettuce to cur.with 
their Furniture of Mint, Terragon, Garden-Creſſes, 
tender Chervil, Parſley, Borage, Buglaſs, &c.— 

We may likewiſe have little Radd/hes upon Hot. 
eds, provided the abundance of Snow, and the rigour 
gf the Froſts be not ſo ſeveral great, that we cannot 
o much as for a few Hours in a Day uncover the 
beds on which they are, nor give them any new te- 
(ruts of Heat, without which all that is planied of 
mis ſort on Hot. bede, is ſubject ro grow yellow and 
come to nothing. 8 

Likewiſe we may have — upon Hot. be d 
mde on purpoſe for that effect, and which are kept 
aretully cover'd with long dry Dung, to prevent the 
hard Froſts from ſpoiling them. a 

Nor have we naturally but few Flowers, except 
Laerel-time, and Snow:dreps, but by the help of Zot- 
els we may have ſom? ſingle Anemonres, Wintef 
Narchiſſs's, and Nurchiſſuss of Conſtantinople, Erocu- 
os, &c. but we have now Laurus Reſe-Leaves te 
arniſh the Diſhes we ſerve up to Table. 


Garlick, and $ hatlots, Out 
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Month in the Year, but likewiſe what Works are to he 


| tection, which yerought to make a Figure in this Gur 


Hew to judge certainly by viewing and viſitins a 
Kirchen-Garden, thether there be any thing} 
ranting in it, wich it ſhould be ſtock'd with in il 
Month of | Janua Ty. | | 


T is no inconſiderable thing to underſtand certain 
ly, not only what Proviſions a Kitcben. Gus den wel 
maintained and orderd may furniſh us with eveiy 


done there every Seaton by an able Gard ner; but yet 
that is not enough to make à Gentleman ſo knowing 
as to be able to give himſelt rhe pleaſure to judge cer: 
tainly by viewing his Kitchen-Garden, whether it be 
10 well ſtock'd as to want nothing that it ihould hare. 
For in fine, we muſt not expect always actually t 
find in it all Advantages for which we are beholder 
to Gardens, We know indeed that it ſhould bring 
forth a proviſion jor the whole Year, but we know 
very well too that ir does not bring forth all Days in 
the Year; for Example, In the Winter Months w: 
hardly ſce in it anv of its Productions, the molt part 
of them being carried out, and laid up in Store. houſe. 
and Conſervatories. And beſides, among the Plant; 
that are to be ſeen in it at other times, how many 0! 
them are there which have not attained to their Per 


ten, tho they require perhaps two or three, or pe! 
haps hve or. ſix Months time to arrive at it? Thus i 
is in the beginning of the Spring, with all Legumes, 0 
eatable Pluto and green things; and thus it is too 11 
the Summer, with the principal F:4ts of other Se! 
ons; upon which conſiderations, I thought it not im 
pertinent, nor unuſeful, to ſhew yet a litle more pat 
ticularly, wherein the excellency and accompliſhment 
of alitchen Garden does conſiſt, judging of it accordin; 


it 
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cb the proportion or what we ought to {ind every tim: 


we go into it. 


{ will begin with the Month of January, in which | 


ve ought to be very well ſatisfied with the Gardes in 
J queſtion, if we find in it a reaſonable quantity of Viz 
© Wir Lertuces planted in Borders by Walls, and cover'd 
with Jong Strato, or Straw Skreens; and likewile if we 


ind in it ſome ſquares of Artichoaks, and Bect-chards . 


well cover d with /ong Dung, with the like Proviſion 
of celery, Endroe, common Parſley, and Macedonian 
Purley, or Aliſander's, &c. and order'd after the ſame 
manner : And in the third place, forme Winter Cub- 
hes, Cibouls, Sorrel, and Sa/lad Furnitures, and if 
tnzfe too laſt be ſhelrer'd with ſome ſort of covering; 


Aſparagus without any other Artifice than what is uſed 
o warm and force them in their cold beds, as] do 
1d have begun to do in the Months of November and 


0 WY becenber, all other Kirchen-plants muſt be houſed and 
lid up, as Roots, Onions, Cardons, ArticÞoatks, Colly. 
Wers, &c. In the fifth place, we may be content 


we find the Fig-17ees well cover'd, all places where 
lrees ſhould be well fill'd up with Treps, or at leaſt 
wth holes dig'd, and Trenches prepared ready for 
planting them, or the Roozs of thoſe that begin to lan- 
wiſh bared and laid open, in order to their cure: 
dxthly, if we ſee Men buſie in clearing the uit 1 rees 
om Moſs, and other Filth chat ſpoils them; and it 
wer and above that, we find there any Hot-bels for 
' Wie Novelties of the Sprizz7 time, ſuch as are $!7yu7ober- 
ufer, Raddiſbes, little Sallads, Pear, Beans, C1h5uge Net. 
res, Parſley, Cucumbert, and Mis &-melfon Plantations 
) 1c. if we likewiſe find ſome big Trees and ſome o- 
erer Trees forced, and advanced by artificial warmth 
nat then ought we not to ſay in praiſe of rhe Od 
'rer, eſpecially if we find the Walks and Alleys kept 
et and clean, and no Garden Tools and Utenfils 
ly where neglected. 


S} Having 
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and in the fourth place, if there be ſome ſquares of 
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Having told you what ſhould compoſe the Beauty 
of a Kitchen: Garden in the Month of Fazwary, | thinkf 
it needleſs to add any deſcriprion of what makes it im 
perfect and diſagreeable, as well in that Month, as in 
all the reſt of which I ſhall afterwards treat , becauſs 
any body may eafily diſcern of himſelf, that ir is uſb] 
the reverſe of what I have now ſpac ied, that is to lay, | 
a want of any thing that ſhould be in it; Negligence! 
and Slovenlineſs being look'd upon as the Monſter 
of a Kitchen. Garen. 


| Works to be done in February. 


N this Month we continue the ſame wotks we 
were doing in the laſt, vis. 
Now we apply our ſelves to manuring the Groun! 
if the Froſt permits, and about the end of the Moitth, 
or rather towards Mid. March, or latter, that is towards 
Mid- April, we ſow in the naked Ground thoſe things 
that are long 4 rearing as for Example, all ſorts of 
Raots, viz. Cerrots Parſnips, Chervils or Skirrets. 
Beet-Raves, or Red-Beet-Roots, Scoroneres, and abore 
all Parſley ' Roots. 
For now alſo Onions, T.ceks, Cibouls, Sorrel Hi 
ring Peas, Gar len or Mar /b-Beans, Wild Endive, 0 
Succ ory, and Burnet. | 
we have any Shell. Lettuces that were ſown in Au 
zumm laſt, in ome well ſhelter'd place we now te 
re chem on Hat Bede under Bells, to make them 
Cabbage betimes. And particularly we take care i 
replanr on them ſome of the CurPd Bright Lettuces, 
which we ſowed laſt Month, becauſo they turn to bet 
ter account than others. 
Begin at the latter end of the Month to ſon 
a little green , under er Bells, the > Rod, or Got 


de? 
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{n ſort being too delicate or tender to be {own be- 
tre March. | | 

Replant Ccumbers and Muusk-mellons, if you 
have any big enough, and that upon a Hot-Bed, in 
{m2 place well ſhelterd either by Walls, Straw. or 
_ Hedges, or ſome other Invention to ke2p oft the 
Find. F 

We alſo ſow towards the end of the Month, our 
Junual Kowers, in order to replant them again at the 
utter end of Ap77/, and the beginning of Alay. 

Sow alſo your firſt Cabbages. 

Begin to graft all ſorcs of Lees in the Clefr, prune 
1nd plant chem; plant alſo Vines, and about Ad- 
thruary, if the Weather be any thing fair, is the 
"oper time to begin all ſorts of Works. | 

Now make the Hot-Beds which you have occaſion 
o make uſe of for Radz/hes, little Sallets, and to ruiſe 
oſe things which we are to replant again in the Co/4 
Beds. 

Take Care to maintain the neceſſary heat about your 
4ſparagis, and to gather thoſe that are good. 

Continue to plant Trees when the Weather and the 
Vil will permit. 


Proviſions an Produits of February. 


* 1 E Weather uſually begins to grow a little 
milder this Month, jo that as to Flowers, we 
my now naturally by the favour of a good Shelter and 
good Expoſition, have of all thoſe forts which ! 
od you in my Diſcourſe of the Products of che laſt 
Month might be raiſed by forcing on Hor Beds. Beitdes 
wich, we may haye ſome P71zyroſes, and the hear 
the Hot Beds may even produce us ſome Tulips, and 

lotus Albus's. 
But in reſpect of Kitchen-Plants, we have as yet on- 
ly thoſe things which we have before mentioned; 
84 chat 
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that is to ſay, we continue to ſpend the Stock we He 
in the Conſzrvatory or Store-houſ2 ; and whar well 1 
raiſe by the aſſiſtance of Hot-beds, and artificial heut: 
ings, as little Sa/lets, Sorrel Raddifhes, Aſparagus, &c. t 
| | BE, . 
Flow to judge certainly by viewing and viſiting iff © 
Kitchen Garden, whether there be any thing e 
wanting in it, which it ſhoult be ſNock'd with inf 
the Month of February. A / 
wh 


F tovrards the latter end of this Month, the Weather 
app-ar pretty tempetate, and there happen fo con. p 
ſiderable a Thaw as to promiſe an end ot the grexY i 
Cold, our Gard'ners ſhould then begin to dig and ma. a 
nure the Squares and the Counter Borders, prepare the e 
Cold beds, ſow thoſe forts of Seeds that are long MI (: 
coming up, as Por/ly, Onions, Cibouls, Leeks, &c. I 
They muſt likewiſe now earneſtly mind the pruning 4 
of Trees, as well Dwarfs. as all. Lees, and palliſae G 
or nail vp theſe laſt for the firſt time, and particularly be 
they muſt take care to make Hot-heds for the replant-M al 
ing of Msk-melons and Cucumbers, and for lite to 


Sellers, Raddifhes, Cabboge-Lettuces, KC. of 
- | u 
, | * 
Torks to be done in March. | ot 

hi 


T the beginning of this Month, it appears who 

A are the Gard'ners that have been idle, by thelt 
not furniſſling us with any thing with the diligent I le 
aid Skiltul ones ſupply us with, and by their having 
neglected to ſow their Grounds, whieh lie for the molt I th 
pait as yet unſown, tho the Weather have been fi- 
vourable tor it, | lt! 
Good Gard'ners ought to cover with Mold, the 
Cold Beds which they have ſown with their deſigns 


Scech 
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Seeds, for fear the waterings and great Rains ſhould 
heat down the Farch roo much, and renders it Super. 
fcies too hard for the Seeds to pierce and ſhoot 
through; they ſhould alſo bank up their Co beds 
tightly with a Rake, that ſb the Rain-warer, or that 
of their waterings may keep in them, and not run out 
of them into the Paths. 

About Mid-March at furtheſt, make the Hot 
beds in which you are to replant the earlieſt A- 
melons. 

Sow in the naked Earth, in ſome well ſhelterd 
place, all thoſe things which you are to plant again in 
the like; as for Example, both our Spring Lettuce, 
and that which you are to replait again at the latter 
end of April and at the beginning of May, viz. the 
(urled bright Lettuce, and the Royal, and Bellcgarde 
Lettzce, the Perpignon Lettuce which is greentih, the 
Alfange, the Chicons, and the Green, Red and bie 
Genua Lettuces are near two Months on the Ground, 
tefore they grow big enough to be replanted. Sow 
iſo Cabbages for the latter Seaton, and Co/lyAorrers 
0 plant them in their proper places, about the end 
of April and beginning of May; and if they come 
1p too thick, take our ſome, and replanr them in. a 
\urſery, to make them grow bigger, ©c, 

Sow Radiſbes in the naked Earth among all the 
ocher Seeds that you are lowing, becauſe they do no 
turm there. | | 

Sow Arach, or Orage, in the naked Earth. 

About Mid- March, fow Citruls or Pompions upon 
ll. Bede, to replant in the beginning of H. 

Make an end of pruiing and planting during 
the courſe of this Month of all Garden-Trees, and 
ufo of Gooſeberry, Curran, and Raſpberry ſhrubs, &c. 
tis very convenient to delay the pruning of vigorous 
Trees *rill they begin to ſprout, as well to let them 
ſpend their firſt Strength, as to prevent loſing any of 
their Fruit Buds which we cannot *rill then diſcern, 


and 
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and which come to their perieCtion in the Spring 
Seaſon. 
Take up at the beginning of the Month, with 
Mold and all, the plantation of Strawberries, which | 
vou had in the Nurſery, to ſorm Cold Beds and Squares 
of them to remain and to refurniſh thoſe where there 
want any. 

Sow {ome Sead of Pierec pierre or Garden $ amphire 
in ſome tub of Earth, or in the naked Ground in ſome 
ſhel ter d place. 

Sow a third time a few more Peas, of the great 
ſquare fort. | 

At the very beginning of the Month ſow a little 
quantity of Endive very thin, to have ſome of it 
whited about Mid-ſummer. 

Towards the end of the Month, or at the beginning 
of April, ſow a little Ce/lery in the naked Earth, to 
have ſome late in the Months of Ag and Septen. 
ber. Cellery is commonly almoſt a Month a coming 
up; and we ſow a little of it at the ſame time ona 
Hot-%cd, in order to have ſome of it early. 

HhBegin now to uncover a little your A71zchoakes,but 
zve ſeldom begin to manure them till the full Moon of 
arch be palt, which is generally very dangerous both . 
to them and to the Fig-trees, which laſt muſt not r 
det be quite uncover d, it being enough to do it halt Wi: 
way, at the ſame time we take off all their dead Wood e. 
41d Branches, whether killed by the tro/?, or by any HE 


to other means. | * 
bt About the middle of March, or before if the wea- % 
Fa ther be mild, begin to ſow ſome Red or Golden Pur. Wi; 
4 Jain upon hot beds under Bells and continue till ro MW 11, 
5 ſow of the Green ſort. ifo 
355 We replant in their fixt places common Cabbage: Nr 
|: and Millan Cabbages, which you ſhould take care to Wi. 
1 have ready in your Nur ſer y, from the beginning of Ne 
15 vember laſt paſt, in ſome well ſhelter d place, but ſh: 
þ 1 | replant I 
Fi 
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plant none of thoſe that begin ro mount, that is, to 
yn up their Stalks, as if they were going to Seed. 


Plant the A/parugus Squares Which you have occafi- 


on for, to which purpoſe make choice of a fine Plan- 
ation of one years growth, or elle of one of two. 

The way to plant A/peragas is, to place two or 
thre2 Plants of them together, and neatly to ſpread 
our their Roots withour cutting them bur very little, 
nd then cover them with a layer of Earth of two 
r three Inches thick, to plant thoſe Tufts Checquer- 
wife, at a Foot and a halt diſtance one from the 
other. | 

This Cd Bed ſhould generally be full four Foot 
load, that chere may be room enough for three 
ks of them. But if you deſign to force any of them 
by heat in Hinter, you muſt make the cold Beds but 
ue: Foot broad, and obſerve” if the Ground be 
Ur, to lay the Bed hollow within the Earth with 
1 good Spade, and by that means raiſe the Paths 
uch wiſe, making uſe of the Soil that comes out of 
to cover again by little and little, and year by 
ar, the Plantation as it grows ſtronger, and riſes 
Our of the Ground. But if it be a moiſt Ground, 
ad very cool, it is better not to make the Bed ſo low 
or hollow, bur on the contrary to keep it a little 
ligher than the Paths, that the Winter waters may 
elcend out of it into them, and may not rot rhe 
'lants, to which nothing is more dangerous than to 
uch wet. | wy 
iſparaguus both old and young muſt be carefully 
wed or cleared of Weeds, and in this Month of 
March, before they appear above Ground, you muſt 
ford them a little manuring, by turning up the 
farth to the depth of half a Foot about them, to give 
ne young Aſparagus the more liberty to ſhoot up. 

at the beginning of the Month tt will be time to 
plant what you have a mind ſhould run to Seed, vis. 
Lecks and Onions, and eſpecially che white ſort, — 
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of Garlick, Cloves and Seeds of Sha/lots, white Ca 
| bage, Panculiers Cabbage, &c. Now likewiſe you are | 
to tie up ſuch Lettuce as ſhould Cabbage, and yet do 
not, which tying makes them in a manner gabbage 
by torce. '| 
Sow the Sced of Panacht, or ſtriped Gillyflor. | 
ers upon Hot-beds, before the full Moon, to replant | 
them in May; ſow alſo the Anual Hloroers upon 
Hot-beds to replant at the latter end of May, viz, Wl / 
Paſſe velours, or Velvet Klowers, called alſo Flower WM * 
gentiles, and Amaranthus, Indian Ocellus, or French 
 Marygolds, Indian Rojes the Belles de Nuit. [ 
Ser in the Ground, A/monds that have ſprouted, 
breaking off the ſprout before you plant them. 
Sow in the Kower Pots, or Parterres, ſome Seeds 
of Poppy, and of Larks Heels, which will flower after 
them that were ſown in September. | 


Proviſions and ProdutTs of March. I; 


A 


T E have now upon our Hot-beds, abundance of WO '! 
| Raddiſhes, and little Sallets, and of Scrrel, 
and (Cabbage Lettuces, under Bells, which are the 
bright curledLettuces fovin in November and December, 
and afterwards tranſplanted into other Hot beds. The 
other ſorts ot Lettuces will not come to any thing un- 
der Bells. 

We continue to have forced Aſparagrs. 

As to Flowers, it the Cold be not extraordinary 
riolept, we have every where, and that naturally, all 
thoſe ſorts which blow only in good Expoſitions in 
the preceding Months, beſide which, we have Vis 
lets, Fachinths, Paſje-touts, and ſingle Aneinonies. 

And towards the end of the Month, we have Er: 
eliſh Narciſſus's, Narciſſus's of Algiers, Engliſh Iris, ot 
Hower-de-1 uces, yellow Stock-Gll;flowers, None ſuch 


Narciſſus's, ſingle and double Heapatica's, as well 5 
0 
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the Red, as of the pale Violet Sort, Hellebore Flow- 
e, ſome ſingle Funquils. : 

Ve need not now force any Flowers, unleſs it 
be fingle or double Zunquzls, if the Weather be very 
hard. 

But if the Weather be very mild, we have double 
Anemonies, Bears Ears, Fritillarias, Tome Spring Tu- 
lips, Daiſes, Flummes, or Fleam-flowers, Perfran Iris, 
nd Funquils at the latter end of the Month. 


tow to judge certainly by wiewing and visiting a 
Kitchen-Garden, whether there be any thing 
ranting in it, which it ſhould be ſtock d with 
in March. "= 


N Morch, if your Ground be great, and the num- 
ber of Labouters proportionable,you ſhould have 
ne pleaſure with one caſt of an Eye to ſee them dig- 
1g, making up, ſowing, planting, howing, weed- 
ug, grafting, pruning, Ec. for in fine, before the 
Month be our, the moſt part of the Ground ſhould be 
uken by either with Seeds or Plants, which are to 
ne for proviſion for the whole year. All that which 
s belore coverd with Dung, ouglit to be diſcharged 
its Coverings which are now grown noiſome, as ſoon 
5 they ceale to be neceſſary, and every thing ought 
5 breath rhe free Air, which begins now to cheer 
h, Animals and Plants; you ſhould at this time 
ave ar leaſt ſomething to begin to gather, either of 
lets or Radiſhes, of the new Seaſon. 


[ Vorks 
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Works to be done in April. 


e 
8 


Here is no Month in the year wherein there i, 
| more work to be done in Gardens than in this, | 
for now the Earth begins to be very fit, not only to 
be manured, but to receive. whatloever you have a 
mind to plant or ſow in it, as Leituce, Leeks, Cabbage | 
Borage, Bugloſs, Artichoaks, Tarragon, Mint, Violets, | 
&c. Before the Month of Apr, it is as yet too cold, | 
and after April it begins to be too dry, f 

Perform now your ſecond pruning of the Bran. 
ches of Peach-17ees, I mean only the Fruit Branches 
in order to cut them oft ſhort to that part juſt above | 
where there is Fruit knit; and it any of thoſe Peach. 
1rees, have produced any very thick Shoots upon high | 
Branches, as ſometimes it happens after the full Moon 
of Marel, pinch them to make them multiply into 
Fruit Branches, and to keep them low, when there is | 
occaſion, that they may not run up too high before 
their time. | gn 

Continue to trim 314 Melons and Crcrmbers, to 
new heat your hot Beds, and make new ones, and to MF I. 
fow Cucumbers, that you may have ſome to replant 
that may ripen about the end of Summer, and begin: W cce 
ning of Autumn. 22 

Make ſome hot Huſhroom Beds in nzw Ground, del 
the manner of doing which I have already deſcribed W boy 
elſewhere. the 

Tis the Moon of this Month, that is vulgarly call'd Al. 
the Ruddy Moon, it being very ſubject to be windy, gte 
cold, and dry, and to be fatal thereby to many new I it « 
planten Trezs, unleſs great cafe be taken to water | 
them abont the Foot once a Week. [it 

Weed up all the ill Weeds that grow among I e. 


good Seed, take the ſame coutſe with Strawberries, I R 
Peas. 
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peas, and replanted Lettuce, and howe all about them 
the better to looſen the Earth, and open a paſſage 
for rhe firſt Rain that ſhall fall. 

About the middle of April begin to ſow a little 
te Endive, in plain Ground, to whiten it in the 
{me place; and provided it be thin ſown, no Seed 
comes ſo eafily up as this fort of Endive. 

at the middle of Atril ſow allo in their places, 
the fut Spanſh Cardons, and the ſecond at the begin- 
ning of May ; the firſt are commonly a Month in com- 
ing up, and the other about fifteen days. 

Alſo ſtill ſow in this Month, ſome Scrrel, if you be 
ror ſufficiently provided with it beſoie. 

As to whar is to be done to Melom in this Month, 
we reter you to the diſcourſe on that Subject, Page 


by 
». * 


Chooſe a part of the faireſt of the Cabbage Let. 
ices, as well as the Winter ones, which are the Shell 
ind Jeruſalem Leit uces, as the Curled Bright Leituce 
ited up Hot Beds and under Bells to plant them 
all together in forme cold Beds at a foot diſtance one 
from another, to let them run to Seed; which is alſo 
pertorm'd with a planting ſtick. 

Plant edgings of Time, Sage, Marjoram, Hyſſep, 
I wwendar, Rue, Worm-twood, &c. | 

Replant Spring Lettuce to Cabbage, which ſuc- 
cced onc another in this order; the Cxr/ed Eright Let. 
ce is the firſt and beſt, as being the moſt tender ard 
delicate, but it requires a mild and light Soil, or a- 
bove all, a Hot Bed to plant it on, and Belle, from 
the Month of February, and. during all the Month of 

0 lore, and the beginning of Ari. A groſs Soil a- 
eiees not with it, for inſtead of growing bigger theie, 
it dwindles to nothing. | 

The Green Crrled Lettuce, the Gecrge Lettuce, the 
Little Red Lettuce, and thoſe called the Ra the Bel. 

erde, and the Per pięenon, follow next after. The 
/ Lettuce is a very fair and thick Lerruce, RE 
| .ditters 
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differs only from rhe Bellegarde in that it is a lit]: 
leſs CV. The Capucin, Short, Aubervilliers, and | 
Auſlrion Lettuces ſucceed them, and run not fo eafily | 
to Seed, as the preceeding ones. The A/fanges Chi 
cons, and Imperiats, which are all Lettuces to tie up, | 
bring up the Kear; and the Genua Le!tuces, both the 
Red, Bright, and Green, are the laſt summer Le!tuces, 
you muſt replant a good number of them at the very 
beginning of May, to have them good about Mid- 
Hummer, und all the reſt of the Summer; of all Letty 
ces, this ſort beſt endures the great heats, and is leaſt 
diſpoſed to run to Seed; for which reaſon to obtain 
Seed of it, you muſt have ſown it upon Hot beds from 
the very Month of February, that you may have ſome 
good Plants of it to ſet again at the latter end of 4 
„ 
The Roya Lettuce begins again to be fit to be ie 
planted about the middle of Senner, to ſupply you, 
together with that of Gena, all rhe reſt of Autumn. 
rrom the end of Agrft begin to ſow the Shell, or 
ILiuter Lettuce, that you may have ſome fit to replant 
in the Months of Offober, and November, for our 
IVinter proviſion. | 

The Aubervillier Lettuce grows ſo very hard that it 
is {carce fit for Sa/lets, but is better for Pottage; but 
ver it is very ſubject to be bitter. 

You muſt not fail every fifteen days, to ſow a little 
Genua T.eituce, that you may always be provided with 
jome fit to replant during all the whole Summer, 
till the middle of Seprember. 

It the Rddy or diy TWirnds Reign, as they general- 
Iy do this Month, we mult caretully and plentifully 
water every thing wi our Krtchen-Garden, except it 
be the A/paragres. 

Now likewiſe ſearch the Woods for Young Srrarw- 
berry Plants, to make Nurſerics, in ſome part of your 
Garden, plant tufts of two or three plants of them 
together, at four or five Inches diſtance — 
rom 


- 
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tom another, and if the Soil be dry, in a hollow Bed 
cctwo or three Inches deep, the better to retain and 
ſerve the rain water, and that of our waterings, 
We alſo now dii-:ye or ſeparate the Off. ſets or 
dps of our Arzichoaks, as ſoon as they are big enough, 
nd we plant as many of them as we need, two or 
hree of them in each hole, or French of about three 
r fcur Inches deep, and two full foot and a half di- 
hnce one from the other, each Bed ſhould be four 
hot wide, and contain two rows af Artichoak Plants 
beg its ſides, and there muſt be a void ſpace left in 
he middle, of three Foot wide for the planting of 
lth Chards, or great Whited Leeks, or elſe of Colly- 
lers, in imitation of the Market Gard'ners, who 
e good Husbands of their Ground. The two Arti- 
hek Plants which we ſet in each hole, mult be placed 
full foot and a half diſtance one from the other, 
We have already in the Month of March, ſet into 
e Earth, thoſe Almonds which ſprouted early, and 
this Month we ſer thoſe which having not ſprouted 
the ſame time with the others, had been put up 
ck again into Mould, Earth, or Sand. | 
lathe beginning of the Month, Gardens ſhould be 
moſt in their Perfection; we muſt ſow Parſly, wild 
live, or Succory, and the firſt Harico's or French 
an, the ſecond being to be ſown about the middle, 
id the third at the latter end of May, that fo we 
y have a crop of them about two Months after 
wing, . | 
About this time the Strawberries growing in 
darth, ſhoot forth their ſtem- » 
exact eare to pluck all the Cuck. 
it s, thoſe Strawberry Plants that 
bout knitting. ? 
We fow our laſt Cucumbers about 
eth of this Month, to have ſom- 
(ich as may be fit to pickle in October, 
1 
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are commonly called Cornichons, or horned Cucumber, bo 
and in Engliſh, Crumplings, and Guerkings. or 


It is particularly about rhe end of this Month, chat 


May Moon begins, that is too fertile, and fo vigorous 4 
in its productions, when we muſt with all poſſible care 
run over our all trees, and draw from behind the} me1 
Trails, thoſe Branches that grow between them and 
the Wall, as well the ſmaller ones, as more particu- «/ 
larly thoſe that are thick; at the fame time Peach bot 
Trees and other Stone. Fruit Trees are to be pruned ti Mo 
third time, it baving been done the ſecond time wil 
they were in Bloſſom, to take away all thoſe Branchey H. 


that had not bloſſom'd. | 

At this time likewiie, we are to pinch that is to ſay 
break off to four or five Eyes or Buds, thoſe thick 
ſhoots in Peach · Trees that are ſprung out ſince thg 
main Pruning of that year, in order to make ther 
ſhoot out three or four midling ſhoots, one where 
may be for a Hood Branch, and the reſt for Fruit 
this Operation is to be performed particularly up: 
thoſe very thick Shoots that ſpring out of the Ext 
mity of a Tree that is grown high, when it has alt 
dy attained 1 its due height. 


Proviſions and Producſs of April. 


E have now abundance of Radiſhes, Spin 
and Sallets with their Furnitures, and oti 
edible Herbs. | 
We have likewiſe at the very beginning oft 
Month, bright curled Cabbage Lereuces, if we bi 
taken care to raiſe any upon hor Beds, other wiſe wei 
none, for the Winter Lettuces are not, as yet, cabbag 
Alſo at the very beginning of the Month web 
ſome Strawberries by the extraordinary help of ( 


KR 


get 
orce 
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I di, and Glaſs Frames, if we have had the Wills 
ec convenience to make uſe of them. 

= Alb Afparagus produced naturally and without 
Y Artifice. 

Likewiſe an infinite number of Flowers, as Ane- 
mies, Ranunculus s or Crom foots, Imperials, Narciſ- 
e of Conſtantinople, Engliſh Narciſſus, and Algier: Nar» 
a, white Narciſſus, Prim-Roſes, Violets, Hepatica's, 
both red and pale blue, and about the end ot the 
Month we have fair Tulips. 


How to judge certainly by viewing and viſit= 

u a Kitchen-Garden, whether there be 
any thing wanting in it, which it ſhould be 
" ſtock'd with in April. 


TNthe Month of April, we are not to find any thing 
new to be done in our Kitchen-Cardens, unleſs it 
e an Augmentation of hoe Beds tor Musk=Melens and 
(wmbers, The Earth in them ſhould now be cove- 
rd almoſt all over with a new decoration of Infant 
Plots Here we ſhould ſee Artichoaks riſing as twere 
rom the dead, and there Aparagus piercing the 
Ground in a thouſand places ; here we ſhould with 
pleaſure obſerve the Cabbage Lettuce wind up it ſelf into 
wund Balls, and here that a multitude of Green 
Herbs, and Legumes, ſo different in colour, and vari- 
dus in thelr ſhapes ; Facinth, the Tulip, the Anc mont 
lhe Renunculus, and ſo many other Flowers, 


1759 x * 4 1 


Works to be done in May, 


I the Month of May, it is that the Mother of Ve- 
. 2-tation ſeems in earneſt to diſplay and exert all the 
lorce ſhe is Miſtreſsof, in order to the maintain- 
12 ing 
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ng her ſelf in that flouriſhing Eſtate during the wbele i 
Months of June and July following, at this time core. 
ring the Walls with new Branches, plumping the]; 
Fruit, and covering the Earth with a lovely and char- Ir. 
ming verdure, Sc. And now our Gard ner, have; 
great need to be upon their Guards, to prevent the . 
Gardens falling into diforder, becauſe tis moſt (ure 
that if they be not now extremely careful and Laborid 
ous, there is no diſaſter but they may expect; perni 
cious Weeds will in little time choak up all their good 
Seeds, their Walks and Alleys will be overgrown, anc 
their Trees will fall into the greateſt Confuſion, fc 
which reaſons it will highly concern them to be ex 
tremely watchful and diligent to weed, manure 
cleanſe, to take off all ſuperfluous Leaves and Sprigs 
and to nail up Wall Trees, by which means it will b 
in their Power to acquire the deſirable Commendaiot 
of baving adorned and ſet out their Gardens with 4 
the luſtre and excellency which they ought to have. 
Green Peas, that were ſown in Banks or Borders iu p 
October, do begin to recompence our Pains, and 
bloſſom at the coming in of this Month: About: 
ſeventh or eigch day of this Month, we ſhould pla 
our Collyflowers, Milan Cabbages, Capucin Capers, 
Naſturces, Beet Chards, &c. It we plant them ſooneh; 
they commonly run to Seed, which is to be avoid; 
and in fine tor thoſe things, we ought not to pass i 
fifteenth day, nor likewiſe for the ſowing V 
Cabbages, We now make all the haſte we can, 
make an end of diſ-eying or {lipping our A4rtich 
which are vigorous, and ſeem to have need of be 
diſcharged and thin, and make an end of planti 
new oness The Eyes or Sucker-ſlips are go 
enough, provided they be pretty thick and wil 
though they have no root ac their heel or foot, i 
we may be ſure to have very fine Fruit from tit 
n Autumn, and in truth it were to be wiſhed, l 
wo 
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would yield none ſooner, becauſe thoſe produced be- 
enn that time, are commonly pititul, ſtarvling, and 
AY «were abortive Fruits. Yet tis not enough to 
ant only ſome good thick young ſlip-ſuckers, but 
Is muſt likewiſe plant ſome midling ones, eſpecially 
i ſome well ſhelter'd place, only to fortifie them- 
ves there during the reſt of the Year, that they 
cM nay be able to yield as their firſt Artichoaks, next 
„; ; thoſe which have born in Autumn, not making 
ch ſwift advances as theſe other. Next we are to 
ant our Beet Chards almoſt at the ſame time, which 
re well placed, it planted in the middle of the 
lie holes, that is, one Beet plant between two 
x 4:ichokes, ſo that there may be ſome in one Rank, 
nd none in the other, for there muſt be room enough 
tt free, to go upon to water, weed, manure, gather, 
nd to cover them too, when need ſhall require. 

We alſo at the ſame time rank our Fig-Trees in the 
{ice allotted for the Fig Plantation, that we may have 
e. Naem in the diſpoſition we deſire. They begin then 
i put forth their Leaves and Shoots, and at length 
Heir Fruit begins to plump at the full Moon. 

Towards the end of the Month, we begin with di- 
ence and expedition, to nail up the new ſhoots of 
al- Trees, if they be ſtrong enough to ſuffer it: And 
is convenient to have finiſh'd this work at the be- 
pnning of Fune, becauſe at the end of that Month 
e muſt begin the ſecond nailing of the firſt Shoots, 
ud the firſt of thoſe which were never yet nail'd; ' 


lat ſeems moſt proper tor it. 
We ſow a great deal of Genoa Lettuce, and we re- 
ent ſome of them, and of the other Lereuces alſo. 


ile Shoots if any appear, which is done by plucking 
em quite away when they make a confuſion, or even 


lf there be any Trees deſigned to mount upright | 
emuſt accordingly order for that purpoſe, the Branch 


We Likewiſe trim Pear- Trees, either to take off the 
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ſuch others which though they be good, yet becauſel 
they might produce that confuſion which is ſo much 
ro be avoided in a Tree, muſt therefore be taken off 
for the better fortifying of thoſe that are to make the 
figure of that Tree. 

Sow Endive, that you may have ſome good, at the 
end of Ju, which may be whirened in the ſame place 
where it firſt grew, without removing it it be ſown 
thin, and well watered during the whole Month. Takei 
now alſo the advantage of ſome rainy Weather, e 
plant in their deſigned places, your annual Flower, 
ſome of them ſeldom failing to come to good there Mine 
likewiſe take the advantage of the fame time, to flict 
up with Baketed, or Circompoed Trees, in the place 
of thoſe that are dead, or that thwart your expectatii ine 
ons, or that give no very good hopes of their thriWn: 
virg. It is neceſſary to water theſe Trees two or the 
times during the reſt of the Summer. your 

Alſo ſtill plant Beer Chards,chooling for that purpoſg vhe 
the brighteſt of thoſe that are of the growth af tit 
iaſt ſown Seeds, as being both fairer and better tha dan 
thoſe which are green, | (irc 

Continue your Narſerie, of Strarberrie Plants ill tha extr: 
end of this Month, at which time you may per fecti dil ers © 
ſtinguiſh the good onesby their Stems, or upright Shoon back 

Alſo continue to tie up thoſe Lettuces that do na Dung 


Cabbage as they ſhould. 


Sow no more Lettuces, except Genua Lettuces, afte 
the middle of May, becauſe all the reſt but only thi 
laſt ſort are too apt to run to Seed. | 

Replant Musk-Melons and Cucumbers in the nabe 
Earth, in little Holes or Trenches filled with Mould 
alſo plant Pumpions or Cin uls in the like holes, at ths 
diſtance of three Toz/es, or Fathoms, they ſhould be ſuc 
as have been raiſed on Hot Beds, and therefore to mak 2 
them take Root again the ſoener, cover them vil ci 
ſomething for five or fix days, unleſs it rain, the gre 


— 
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at of the Sun, otherwiſe being apt to make them 
ther, and ſometimes to kill them quite. 

of Continue to ſow a few Peas, which muſt be of the 

the oggeſt fort : and if you think good, pull off ſome of 

ke Branches of the others that are over vigorous, aſ- 

xr they are well cleared of Weeds: Peas that are dis- 

ranched, bearing a more plentiful crop than others. 

Bring out your Orange-Trees at the firſt quarter of 
his Months Moon, if the Weather begin to be ſecure 
rom the aſſaulis of the Froſt. 

Trim your Jaſmins when you bring them out, cut- 
re Ming off all their Branches to the length of half an 
lach. 

At the end of this Month, begin to clip for the firſt 
ime, your Paliſades, or Pole-Hedges of Box, Fila- 
141, Tew, and Eſpecia . 

Above all things, care muſt be taken to water all 
your Plants largely, or elſe they will roaſt and ſcorch, 
nhereas by the help of ſeaſonable waterings, you may 
bY vitbly perceive them thrive, Alſo now water new 
a planted Trees, and for that purpoſe make a hollow 
Circle of four or five Inches deep, round about the 
atremitie of the Roots; and pour into it ſome Pitch- 
rs of Water, and when 'tis ſoak d in, either throw 
back the Earth into the Circle, or cover it with dry 
Dung, or Litter, in order to renew your watering ſe- 
reral other time:, i ill the Trees have taken faſt root a- 
e gain, after which, fill it with Earth again. 
lou may begin to replant your Pur/lain for ſeeding 
towards the end of the Month. 

Continue to trim Musk Me!ons, but replant no more 
of them after the middle of May. 

But ſtill continue to plant Cucumbers. 


About the end of the Month, begin to plant Ce/- 
n, and you may uſe two ways of planting it, viz. 
either in Cold Beds hollowed into the Ground, as you 
; T 4 da 
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do Aſparagus, planting three ranks of them in erery 
Bed, and placing both the Ranks and the Cellery Plant 
at about a Foot diſtance one from another, and that 
is the beſt way for them when they are a little bigger 
than ordinary, that ſo you may be able to raiſe the 
Earth about them afterwards, with that which was 


taken out of the Furrows, and which was thrown up- 


an the next Cold Beds, or elſe replant them on plain 
Ground at the ſame ditance as before, and at the 
end of Autumn, binding them firſt with two or three! 
Bands; theſe are raiſed in Tufts, that you may re- 
plant them as nigh as you can to one another, that ſo 
they may be the more eaſily cover'd with long d 
Dung, and the better whitened and defended from the 
Froft gs | | 

Towards the end of the Month begin to tie you 
Vines to their Props, and to nail up ſuch ſtocks of 
them, as are planted by Walli, after you have fit 
ciear'd them of all their feeble, unprofitable, and un- 
fruitful Shoots and Sprigs. | 

Likewifſ® plant ſingle Anemonzes, which flower: 
Montu aiter, and yuu may have planted {ome every 
Month ſince the laſt preceding Auguſt, they blowng 
and flowering in the ſame manner, it not hinder'd 
an extreme cold Seaſon, 

At the very beginning of the Month, or at leaſt : 
ſoon as ever you can, pick off and thin your Aprico 
when there are too many of them, never leaving tuc 
cloſe together, that ſo thoſe you leave on m2) 


grow the bigger; and at the end of the ſam 


Month, you may pick off and thin your Peaches and 
Pears, it they be big enough, and there be too mar 
of them. About that time alſo or at the beginning 
of the enſuing Month, the firſt bright Cabbages ate 
be ſown for Autumn and Winter, the biggeſt of the 
which are replanted in Fuly, being to be eaten! 


Autumn, and the leſs vigorous, which are replantt 
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in September and October, being to ſerve for our Win- 
ter Proviſions. | 

Continue to ſowa few Radiſhes among other Seeds, 
as you ſhould have alſo done in the two laſt prece- 
ding Months, | 

If your Garden be ſituated in a ſandy and dry 
Ground endeavour by the help of ſome little Dykes or 
Gutters to carry off all the water that falls ſometimes 
in haſty Storms to thoſe places that are manured, that 
none of it may be unprofitably waſted in the Walks or 
Allies, and if they be {ſituated in Ground that is too 
ſtrong, fat and moilt, drain it away from thoſe 
Grounds that are incommoded by it, by conveying 
it into Walks or Allies, to ſpend it ſelf there, or 
ſhooting it off into Stone Gutters that carry it out of 
the Garden ; tor vb ich purpoſe you mult raiſe your 
Ground into arch'd ridges. | 

During all this Month, it is good to lay yellow 
ſtock Glliflowers, by planting Cuttings of them, wheree- 
ever you have a mind, or by laying their Branches that 


ſtill grow to their Plants. 


You ſhould likewiſe replant before the end of May 
ſome green curled and Aubervilliers Lettuce, that you may 
have ſome all the Month of June, together with the 
Chicons, and Imperial Long-Lettuce. 

You muſt alſo at this time endeavour to deſtro 
the thick white Worms, which now ſpoil the Straw- 
berries and Cabbage Lettuce, and take away the green 
Caterpillars, which quite eat up the Leaves of the Cur- 
ran and Gooſeberry buſhes, and ſo ſpoil their Fruit. 

At the end of May, you fhould alſo thin thoſe 
Roors that grow too thick, and replant thoſe you have 
plucked up in another place, as Beet raves or Red Beet- 


Roots, „ Parſnip, &c. 


Proviſions 
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Proviſions and Products of May. 


1 is now the time of the fl.uriſhing reign of all 
Verdures and green thingy, and of Sallert, Nadiſbes, 
Aſparagus, aud Cucumbers as to their plenty and abun- 
nance. Peas and Srrawberries now begin to come in, 
and you may and ought to have of thoſe ſorts of 
Long Lettuces call d Alſanges, and white Chicons, pra- 
vided you have had timely care to raiſe ſome upon 
Hot Beds and early to tranſplant them, either in 
other Hot Beds, or elſe in the naked Earth, in ſome 
well expoſed place. | 

You have alio an infinity of all ſorts of Flowers, 
Tulips, Stockh Gulifiawers of all colours, Prim roſes both 
deep blue and pale blue, Muſaris, Daiſies, Flames, 
Spring Honey Suck'es, Roſes of Gueldres, ſingle Auemo- 
nes, &c. | 

Likewiſe both ſingle and double Narciſſus's, and 
Peonies both of the Fleſh or Carnation, and ot the very 
red colour. 

Now you begin to have ſome Spring Larks Heels. 

You mi have the Flower of the Trafolium Arboreum, 
or yellow Trefoil, growing on a Shrub, and both the 
Common and Perſian Liac, Mary golds, and Sedums, 
otherwile called Paimaria, and Musked white [tock 
Gilli flowers, both ſingle, ard double, that is to ſay, 
the Julians. As likewiſe Columbines, Veronica s, or Fluel- 
lin:, plumed or panached Faciath, yellow Martagons 
with their Flame coloured Pendant, Spaniſh Carnati. 
ons, Cc. 
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How to judge certainly by viewing and viſiting 
a Kitchen-Garden, whether there be any 
thing wanting in it, which it ſhould be ſtock'd 
with in the Month of May. 


V HEN May comes in we have no longer oc- 
caſion to demand why ſuch and ſuch ſpots 

ot Ground are yet bare, Spaniſh Cardons, Collyflowers, 
Chard beets, Cellery, and even Artichoaks, and Cabbage 
Lettuces, which were not to appear ſo early, and for 
which thoſe places were deſign d, coming to occupy 
them at the latter end of April, or beginning of this 
Month, and Purſlain which becauſe of the delicateneſs 
of its temper, had *till now been retain'd in the Seed 
Ger, comes out at this time to gild the Earth, and 
to offer ir {elf in abundance to pleaſure its Maſter. 
The Strawberries beginning to come now to Maturity, 
open and lead the way to the other Red Fruits, which 
are immediately to follow after them : Green Peas are 
ready to ſatisſie the longing Appetite of the Jickeriſh 
Palate : There is hardly any but Spinage, and Maches, 
that ſtave off the performance of their duty till Auguſt 
and September, tor we may now fee ſome little begin- 
nings even of Endive, and it Haſting or Early Cherries 
werethe firſt Fruit that appeared in this Month of May, 
the Haſting Apricots, the little Muſcat Pears, and the 
Avant Peaches, or Forward Peaches, will not leave them 
long alone to enjoy the glory ef being the ſole Riches 
and Ornaments of our Gardens, . 
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Works to be done in June. 


N June, plant Leeks in Holes or Trenches, fix full 
Inches deep, at half a Foar's diſtance one from the 
other. | 

Continue to ſow Endive, and Genoa. Lettuce, that 
you may be furniſht wih ſome to replant upon occa» 
ſion all the reſt of che Summer. 

Replant Beer Chard; in order to have them good to 
eat in Autumn, they are beſt placed in the void ſpace 
remaining between the 4reicboak Ranks, they mult be ſet 
at the diſtance of a Foot and a halt one from the other. 
Take great casa to exrirpate all the Weeds which 
now grow up in bundance, and that particularly 
before they run to Sced, o prevent their multiplying, 
which they are ap! t do too much of themſelves, 
without ſowing. 

Now without delay, clip all your Paliſade's, and 
edgings of Bix, fo that they may be all furniſht 
at fartheſt at Mid Summer, and have time to ſhoot out 
again before Autumn; now you muſt liberally water 
all Seeds ſown in your Kz'chen Gardens, | 

Water plentitully, every day the Cucumbers upon 

Hot Beds, and Musk-melons moderately two or three 
times 2 week, allowing half a Pitcher full of water to 
each Plant. 
From the middle of June begin to graff by Inocula- 
tion, your Stone-Fruit-Trees, and eſpecially Cherries 
upon great Trees, upon Wood of two Years growth, 
which are cut off three or four Inches from the place 
where the Scutcheon is to be placed. The beſt time 
for this is always before the Solſtice. 5 

Groſs Sails mult be often ſtirred and manured, that 
they may not have time to grow hard, and chap, 
commonly we beſtow an univerſal manuring or ſtir- 

ring 
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ring up the Ground upon all our Gardens in this Sca- 
ſon, and the beſt time to ſtir dry Grounds in, is either 
a lictle before, or after Rain, or even whilit it rains, 
that the water may more ſwiftly penetrate the bottom, 
before the great heat comes to turn it into vapcuts, 
and for ſtrong and moiſt Soils, we muſt wait for hot 
and dry weather, to dry and heat them, before we 
move them; careful Gard ners make Dykes to convey 
the gluts of Water that fall about this time in haſty 
Storms, a Croſs their Squares, eſpecially it their Ground 
be light ; bur on the contrary, if it be too ſtrong, they 
drain the water out of the Squares, as I have ſaid al- 
ready, when I was ſpeaking t the works of May. 

Carefully cultivate your Orange-Trees, according to 
the method preſcribed in the Treatiſe compoſed pur- 
poſely on that Subject. 

Take up Tulip Roots out of the Ground at the 
end of this Month, their Leaves being then withe- 
red. 

Disbranch Harico's or French- Beans, and towards 
the end of this Month, ſow Peas to have them ſit to 
eat in September. ; 


Proviſions and Products of June. 


Ou have now abundance of all forts of red 
Fruits, as Strawberries, Currans, Gooſeberriet, 
Cherries and Bigarro's or Heart-Cherries, &c, 

Some Pears, and particularly little Muſeats. 

Abundace of Artichoals and Beet-Chards. 

Great ſtore of Peas, and of Gurden, and French 
Beans. 

Great ſtore of Muſhrooms and Cucumbers. 

Alſo great plenty of fine, or tweet and ſtrong ſcen- 
ted, or Aromatick Herbs, viz. Time, Savory, Hyſſep, 
Lavender, &c, And alfo of Medicinal Herbs. 

Roman 
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Roman Lettuces, and white Alſange Lettuces, and a» 
bundance of Genua Lettuces, and Purflain. 

Abundance of Flowers, as well to garniſh Diſhes, 
as to ſet out flower Pots, viz. Double Poppies of all 
colours, white, pale, violer, fleſh colour'd, or Car- 
nation, flame coloured, purple, violet colour'd, and 
panached or ftriped yellow, and violet Panſies, Lark 
Heels, Julians, Fraxilenes, or Fraxinellas, or Baſtard 
Dittanies, Roſes, of all ſorts, viz. double, panached 
or ſtriped, double Eglantines, or Dog-roſes, Roſes of 
Gueldres, Cinmamon Roſes, white Lilies, yellow Lillies, 
Matricaria s, or Feather fews, Aſphodel or Aſphondel Li- 
lies, Calves ſnouts, Virga Aurea, or Golden Red, of Faſſe 
Flowers of two colours, Giadiolui 8, Veronica's, of Hu- 
ellines, Spaniſh Carnations, Mignards, lu of 
Mullein Flowers, double Coqueriers. 
| Thlaſpi, or Treacle Muſtard of two forts, the oreat 
and little Muſcipua's Valerians, Touse Bonnes, Or Algoods, 
or good Haries, Poets Gilliflowers, both the white an 
Carnations, yellow Willow Herbs, or Looſe-ſtrifes, 
L ady-Gloves ; and towards the middle of Fune, Roman 
Chervil, Orange Flowers, Tuberoſes, ſingle Anemonies, Mige 
nadie, and Marine or SeaViolets. 

And you begin to ſee ſome Cabbages. 


. How to judge certainly by viewing and viſiting 
a Kitchen-Garden, whether there be any 
thing wanting in it, which it ? ſhould be ſtock'd 
with in the Month of June. 


HE parching heat of the Month of June bin- 
ders us indeed from going into our Garden in 
the heat of the day, but what charms are there nor, 
in going to viſit it Morning and Evening, when the 


cool breathings of a gentle Zephyr reign there with 
Soves 
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Sovereign {way ? Now is the Seaſon when we may 
viſibly pe rcerve with our Eyes, all things to grow and 
thrive, and ſee a Branch that five or (Cys betore, 
was not above a foot long, now ſhot dut to three or 
four. Leeks are now planted, and ſquares covered 
with green Herbs, complete the Tapeſtry that adorns 
the Ground ;the Vine Flowers make an end of througb- 
ly embalming the Air, which was already over per- 
fum'd with the grateful odour of the Strawberries, 

We gather in all parts, and at the ſame time with 
profuſion diſtribute all thoſe Plants that are become fo 
beautiful and accompliſhed ; we fill up the places again 
we had disfurniſh'd, fo that there hardly ever remains 
any part void ; and nature now affects no better di- 
vertiſement than to be amazing us with Miracles of 

fertility, ſo well affiſted as ſhe is, by the kindly warmth 
of the Father of Light; only ſhe needs now and then 
the Auxiliary refreſhment of convenient moiſture, moi- 
ſture which the propitious Clouds ſometimes abundant- 
ly pour down, but which ſometimes the Gard ners In- 
duſtry too is fain to ſupply her with in the time of need. 
The Cold Beds and Counterborders levelled and adjuſted 
even to a Line, and well furniſht with Gabbage Lettu- 
cet; the foreſt of Artichoaks of different colours which 


now appears, is not leſs admirable than the Pals/ades 
and Pole Hedges ſo exquiſitely well extended. 


| | Io 
Works to be done in July. 


JN this Month, many forts of Seeds are gathered, 

and Endive is ſown for the proviſion of Autumn 

and Winter. We alſo ſow Royal Lettuce to have it 

good for uſe at the end of Autumn. 

Still continue to ſow ſome Cibaules and white Beets 

for Autumn, and ſome few Radiſbes in cool Pres, of 
| uch 
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fuch as are extremely well water'd, to have them fic 
to eat at the beginning of Auguſt. 

If the Seaſon be very dry, begin at the latter end 
of the Month, to graff by inoculation of a Dormant 
Bud, upon Duince- Trees, and Plum Trees. 

Begin to replant Mhite or Bright Cabbazes tor the 
end of Autumn, and the beginning of Winter. 

Sow more Lettuce Royal. 

Sow for the laſt time, your Square Peas in the mid- 
dle of Fuly, that you may have ſome to ſpend in Octo. 
_. 

In this Month particularly, Peach · Trees produce ſe- 
veral ſhoots. About the middle of 7uh, begin to lay 


your Clove Gillyſtomers and Carnations, if their Bran- 


ches be ſtrong enough to bear ir, otherwiſe you 
ftay *cill Auguſt, or the middle of September, 


Proviſions and Products of July. 


V E have in this Month abundance of Arti. 
chokes, Cherries, Griots, or Agriots, and 
Biggarro s Or Heart Cherries. 

Plenty of Strawberries, Peas and Bears. 

Great ſtore of Cabbages, Muzk-melons, Cucumbert; 
and all forts of Sallets. 

Some white Endive. and ſome Radiſhex. 

Some Plums, viz. the yellow Plum, and the cenie 2 
or little Cherry- Plum. 

Some Summer Calvil apple. 

A great many Pears, viz. Maudlin Pears, Cuiſſe 
Madams, or Lady Thighs, great Blangueti, or great 
White Pears, Orange green Pears, &c. 

About the middle or latter end of uh, we * 
the firſt Figs, 

Alſo we have Verjuice, 
| As for Flowers, we have ſtill à great many, and 
the moſt part of them | have mentionꝰ d in the pre- 
ceding Month. We 
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W. 4 ve belides them, forte NeReolens, „or- 
Nigbt ſmelling Crate: bill, with its Olive-colout d 
Power  Ferbſalem Crelſes,* both ſingle and double, 
liner Beans, of a flame colour, which laſt till Ne- 
wmber, Cyanus, or Corn Flowers, both white; and pale, 
ſolet, Capucins, of Naſturces, Camomils, and towards 
te mice of 'Fah, clas gllflwets and c mn Be 
bin te to — in. 


* 
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ä 
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inte to be dou in Au Bult. 


ROM As ery middle of Haga, you mu ber 
gin to ſow, Spinage to be ready about the mid“ 


de of September, and Maches for Winter Sallets, and 
fel! Lettucel, to have Proviſion of Cabbayt Lerruces 5 1 
he end of Aufimm, and during the Winter Seaſon. 
Replanit Strawberry Plants in their deſigned! Places 
hich you have raiſed in Tufts. fo hs 
At the latter end of the Month, ſow ſoine caithes | 
nſome good Expoſition, to remove into a Nurſery, in 
me other well ſheltred plate, where they ate to paſi 
he Winter, in ordet to be replanted in thei deligned 
laces in the following Spring. = 2 
Alſo ſo all the Month long ſorhe Cabbage in ſoine 
od Expoſition, as well to replant at the end of Seprems 

or beginning of October, in the places where they are 
b temain under ſome good ſhelter, as to have tome. 
rdy hardned egainſt the coſd, to replant again after 
nee}, either in the naked Earth i in the Month of 

>, or upon hor | Beth, at the very beginning of 
be, if the' Miner be very Cold; they muſt be 
wered with long Litter. 

Sow Onion: to have good ones the next year, at the 
en beginning of July, which ſhould be replacted in 
leb next following. 1 

E : 
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We replant a great deal of Endve a 8 large foot 
diſtance between Plant and Plant, as alſo Roland 
Pergignan Lettuces, which are very good in Autos 
and Winter. 

Sow Miches for Lene. 

Continue to nail up your Wall- Trees, and abs little 
and little, to uncover thoſe Fruits, which you would 
have tinged with much Red, as Peaches, 4 4p 
ples, &c. 

Tye up your Endive with one, two, or with 
three wh, if it be very high, but the upermoſt 
Band muſt be always looſer than the reſt, otherwiſe 
the Lettuce will burſt in the ſides whilſt it 1s white- 


I the middle of Auguft we begin to cover with 
compoſt, the Sorrel that was cut very cloſe to recruit 
irs vigour, a good Inch thickneſs of Compoſt is enough 

to ſtrew all over it, becauſe they would be apt to rot 

if you ſhould uſe more to them. 

Pluck off the runners of Strawberry Plants, to pre 
ſerve their old Stocks in the greater vigour, and when K. 
their Fruit is paſt, which is about the end of Fub, ol «li 
the beginuing of Augui?, cut away all the old Stem: 
and old Leaves, that they may produce new ones. 


Still continue ſowing of Spinage, for the beginning & 
42 Winter. 700 
Take your Onions out of the Ground 88 ſoon I be 


their Stems begin to dry, and let them lie ten or twelve 
days a drying in the Air, before you lay them u 
in your Grauaty, or ſome other dry place, or cli 
bind them up in pes, becauſe otherwiſe they woul 
ferment and rot, if they were laid up before the 
were dry. 

Gather your Shalve at the very beginning of th 


Month, and draw your Garlick out of the Ground. 


— 
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At the end of Auguſt the Floriſts (et into the Earth 


their Facinths, fair Anemonies and Ranunculus's ar Crow- 
futs, Funquils, Toras Alhus's and Imperials. 


At the beginning of this Month, tread down the 


tems of Onions, and the L. eaves of Brer-raves, or Red 
Beet Roots, Carrits, Parſnips, &c. or elſe we take off 
their Leaves quite, to make their Roots grow the bi 
ger in the Ground by hindring their Sap from 1 
ing it ſelf above Ground. 


Previfions and Products of Auguſt. 


V E have at this time abundance of Suinmer 
* Pears, and of Plums, and of ſome fort of 

Peaches, as Maudlin, Minion and Bourdin Peaches, BS 
As alſo of white Endive: 

Plenty of Fig fo he 

Great ſtore ps Mack-melons and Cucumberi. 

We have alſo ſome Citruli or Pumpion n... 

We continue ſtill to have all forts of green Herbs, all 
lieben · Mot, and Onions, Garlick, and Shalors, As 
allo 


Abundance of Lark Heels, Indian hoſes, and Indian 


Gilliflowers, or French Marigolds, great ſtore of Muked 


Roſes, Monthly Roſes „ Jaſmin, Latter Larks- Heels, Tuber- 
wes, Matricarid's, and greater or leſſer Thlafg#'s and 
beſides them, Sum flowers, Aſters, &c. 
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How to judge certainly by viewing and viſiting Wl | 
a Kitchen Garden, whether there be any 
thing wanting in it, which it ſhould beſtock'd | 
with in the Months of July and Auguſt. 


IN theſe two Months of Fuly and Auguſt, Kitchen. 
Gardens ſhould be fo richly and happily endowed ( 
with whatſoever their condition is capable of, that we 
may find plenty of all things there both to fatisfie 
the pleaſures'ot the preſent, and provide for the ne. 
ceſſities of the farure time, fo that let us require of 
them what we pleaie, they may be as ready to anſwer, 
as we to make our Demands. 
4s for example, have we a mind to all or any fort 
of Herbs, Roots, Sallets, Perfumes, &c. They, wil 
immediately turniſh us with them; have we a faney to 
any Nuit Melons ? we may ſmell them a great way 
off and need bur tollow our noſes, ſtoop and gather 
them; Would we have any Cueumbers, flat Pumpion, 
or other Pumpions or Citruls, Muſhroems, &c, They 
will preſent us with flore of them; Do our Appetites 
. farther crave after. Artichoaks, or Pears, Plums, Figs 
. &c, we may be lure to had there a conſiderable 
quantity of all thole things; or, Have we a mind 
. likewiſe to have any Sweet and Aromatical Herbs, *. 
as Time, Sage, Savory, &c. or any reliſhing Plants, 
as Garlick, Onions, Ciboules, Leeks, Recamboles, offi “ 
Spaniſh Garlic, &c. There we need not fear to be 
ſupplied. Nay, the four or five next proceeding can 
Months ſeem only to have laboured for theſe two of 
laſt, ſo that we may exſpeCt all ſhould go well in our Ne 
. Gardens in this ſealan, if we be provided with a good the 
Gard ner, and which above all thing, has the skill to 
chuſe well, and Judgment enough to know how and 
> when to gather. The Carnations now are no ſmil 
Ornaments to our Gardens and the Floriſts ** 
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buſie in couching their Layers, forget not to take their 


Bulbous Roots out of the Earth, to lay them up in 
places of ſhelter and ſecurity. | 


_—_— 


Works to be done in September. 


Ontinue ſtill the works of the preceding 
Month. - 420 

Make bor Beds for 00s, | | 

Re plant a great deal ot Endive, but cloſer together 
now than in the foregoing Months, that i, place th: m 
at half a foot's diſtance one from the other, becauſe 
now their Tufts grow not fo large as before. . 

They muſt be replanted in almoſt all the ſpare pla- 
ces from the very beginning of the Months till the 
fiteenth or twentieth day. At the latter end of the 
Month, ſaw Spmage the third time, which will be good 
in Lent, and even until June following. | 

During this whale Month you muſt continue to re · 
move Straw: berry Plants out of your Nurſeries, 10 reim- 
place thoſe tufts which are dead in your Beds, you muſt 
immediately water them, as you mult do all Plants 
which are ſet a- new. | 

Ser ſome in Pots towards the twentieth day, if you 
intend to force any in the Minter. 

Tie up firſt with Oſier W iths, and afterwards to- 
wards the fifreenth of the Month, carefully wrap up 
with long Lo er, or new Straw, {ome Spaniſh Car- 
dons, and Artichoak Plants, to bave them whitened or 
Blanched about fifreen or twenty days after; But 
great care muſt be taken in wraping them up, to keep 
them perfe&ly upright, otherwiſe they will overſet, 
and ſnap in ſunder on one fide z and to hinder the 
vinds from lying no our {ide too, they * 
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and then raiſe a But or Bank about it either wich very 


be fenced with a Bank of Earth of about a full foot 
high. | 
From the fifceenth of the Month to the end, and 
till the middle of October, replant ſhell Lettuces in ſome 
well ſheltered place, and eſpecially near the foot of 
ſome Southern and Eaſtern Wall, that you may have 
ſome of t hem Cabbage for ſpending i in Lene, and during 
the whole Months of April and Mey. 

Bind up your Cellery with one or two hands below, 


dry long Dung, or with very dry Earth to Whiten it; 
but we muſt have a care not to tie it up but in very 
dry Weather, the fame caution muſt be obſerved in all 
Plants that are to be tied, after which, cut off the exe 
tremicy of the Leaves to prevent the ſap from aſcend- 
ing and ſpending i it ſelf to no purpoſe, by which 
means it is kept down ia the Buried Plant, and makes 
it grow thick. | 

Sow Miches for Lent, and for Reponces, it is not 
woith the while to ſow them in a Garden, bcc uſe there 
are entugh of them in the Spring- Time, to be found 
in the Corn Fields and by the hedge-ſides 

Sow Poppies and Larks-Heels in Flower- Gardens, t0 
have them Flower in June and Jul, beture then 
that are fown i in March. 


Provif ons and Produtts of September 


E have abun1ance Pl Violet Peaches, Admira 
blies, Purple, Perſick Peaches, 

. ſtore of Ruſſet, or Ruſſer Pears, melting beat 
of Breft, ſome Butter- Pears, &c. 

Plenty of Endive, and of Succory, and of Cabba;u. in 

Towards the end of the Monch begin to come iſ 1 
abundance of ſecond Figs, at 
At the latter end of the Month we have like wil | 
ſome Spemſo Caordns ſome drticbokg Cbardi, 4 
"Wy Ce 
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cellery Plants, a great many Citruls, or Pumpions, ſtore 
of Artichokes, and ſome Musk-melons ſtill. 
Some Calh-flowers. s. $ 4 : 
We begin to have ſome good Muſcat Grapes, 
re As to Flowers we have now great ſtore of Tuberoſes 
Aſters, or Oculus Chriſti's, of Flower gentles, Velvet. 
Flowers, or Amarauthus, of Indian Gilliflawers, or 
w, French Marigoldi, of Indian Reſer, Marvels of Peru, Tri- 
lar Volubilis, Lewrel, or Bay Reſes, both white and 


- Carnation, Ultramarine Roſes, Ordinary Stock-Gills= 
leert, both of the white and violet Sorts, Oe. Cicla- 
all W uu, and ſome Orange-Flomers, with ſingle 4nemonies. 
A* | Lui 2 
d- 71 7 N | | rr 
* * Works to be done in October. 
Es HS TEST | | | 

* Ontinue the fame Works as in the preceding; 


Month, except Graffing, the Seaſon for which 
"I i now paſt but particularly you muſt be buſie in 


10 preparing Cellery and Cardons, plant a great many 
eiuer Lettuces, and ſome too upon old He- Bed, 
to force them fo as to have them good for our eating 


about Mqrtinmas. | 
Plant * inter Cabbeges on thoſe Stocks, lay aſide all 
the Mold or made Earth, to uſe again when you make 
new Hot Beds, and carry away the rottenelt Dung to 
14M 'boſe Grounds that are to be dunyed. | 
About the middle of Ofober, carry back into their 
Houſes your Orange-Trees, Tuberoſes, and Faſmins, plac- 
ing them there with ſome agreeable Symmetry, leav- 
ing the Windows open in the day, ſo leng as it does 
not freeze, but keeping them always carefully ſhut 
at Night, till at laſt we ſhut them up quite 
and carefully dam up both them and the Doors 
| V 4 Begin 
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Begin to Plant all ſorts of Trees as ſoon as their Leaves 
are fallen. 

Continue ſtill to Plant a great many e Lettu- 
ces in ſome well ſhelter' d Place, and on ſome gbod 
Borders, at ſix or ſeven Inches diſtances one from the 
other, there uſually periſhes enough of them to pre- 
vent bur Complaints of their growing tos thick toge. 

1. Whey , 

Towards the middle of O Bebe, the Hip Plant 
their Tulips, and all other Bulbous: Roots dot yet ſet into 
the Ground, 0 ce AR ee en 

In this Month you muſt pe dom yer left maturing 
5 turning up of ſtrong, heavy, and moiſt Ground, 
as well to deſtroy the Weeds, and giving an Air of 
neatneſs and agreeablencſs t to our Gardens in this Sea | 
ſon, when the Country is more vilited. than at any 
other time, as to make that ſort of Ground timely con-. 
tract a kind of Cruſt, that may hinder, the Minter us: 
ters from ſo eaſily penetrating them, and on the c ij 
trary, may hoot them off 6 wn to places of a ber 
Situation. n 
It is convenient to 9 to 'fow now in ſome wel 
0 ſheltered place towards the South d or Eft, of elſe upon 
"Hot Beds, thoſe Sallets, &c. that are to be made uſ: 
ol in Minter, or early in the Spring: upon, Condition 


that j in due time they | be well Lok when Wake 
againſt the Cold. an fan 


Aanb ad « was th os 
| Proviſions « and Produts of: : October. 
22 ie Mu ni. | zerl 
VV* have abundarice of Re 851 wy 


P lenty of Muſcat and Chaſſela's Graper: 
Great ſtore of Butter Pears, Doytrines 


"Bert amol 


: Vine-Pears, Lanſacs, Craſans, and "Meſſier * ohn. 
Abundance of Endive and Succtry, © Curdim, Art: 
| oboke Chards, be and Cucumbera, and til 

{ome 
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22 Murk-melons * if a have been no hard 
F r 
We have all manner of —_ bbb _ 
Berti, Cherwil, r _ Ciboult, 4 pa Gan, 
Onions, (and Shalors. Ina 1 
Great ſtore ot . viz. "radial, Mee, 
White Hndilties, Larter Violet: Peaches, Tellow letter 
Peaches, Rumbouillet, and Cadillac n Nau Pavies, 
and — Pavies, 
Spinage und latter Pas, Gul a 8 

For | Flawers we have ſingle PUNT Nied, 
Laurel, Time Flomers, Valet W aner, Lawrel- 
Roſes, Ciclamens, &c. 12 


. 
z 


How to judge certainly b viewing wand i 4 

EKitchen-Garden, whether there be any thing 
wanting in it, which it ſhould be ſtock 127 with 
in the Month e September and October. 


* in July and Auguſt our Niechen-Gardens have ſigna- 
lized themſelves by their Must Melons, Cucumbers, 
Legumes, and even by their Plums, their firſt Figs, 


and ſome fe, Pears, &c. we ſhall ſee that in the Months 


of September and Ofteber which ſucceed them, they will 


ſhew themſelves exceedingly Glorious in the matter of 
' Fruits which will be by the abundance of Peaches, Muſ- 


cat, and Chaſſela's Grapes, of ſecond Figs, and of NA 


\ ſelet, Buster; Verte Longus, or Long Green, and Berga- 


mot Pears, &c. This being undoubtedly the true 


Seaſon for Fut, and the time in the whole year 
| wherein the Country is moſt frequented. 


The moderate temper of the Air which now keeps 


an agreeable Medium between the great Heat of the 


Dog-days newly paſt, and the bitter Cold that is to 
bring on Winter; Invites cut the inhabitants of the 


| Cities, to make a * out to breath the free Air of 


the 
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the Country, and to aſſiſt at gathering of Pit: 
And the Gardens ought now to furpaſs in an jofinite | 
quamity all they were accuſtomed 40 produce in other 
Months, nor is it fit ao to ſuffer ane ſpeck of Ground 
to lie idle. For if any ſquare has been newly dalut - 
niſhed, as for example, a: Gorltth, Onion, or | Shelue 
Square, &c. you ſhould take care to hill ĩt up preſendy 
agein with Spinoge, Maches, Cheruil, Cilenlas, &tc. 
Tbe ſame courſe is to be taken with ſome Beds of Sun- 
mer Lettuces, which ſhould be ſucceeded by a * 
number of | Endive Plants, Hunter Lettuces, &c. T 
- Bulbous Mate of Namers muſt now be put into 5 
Earth again, to begin to take ſuch, new N as may 
deſend chem againſt the nigour of the n 
Winter. Fe 
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IN this Month begia to force an An Spring by 
the means of your Het Beds, upon which we ſow l- 
ale Salets, viz. Small Lettuce to cut, Chervil, * ˖ 
| Plant, Leise to Cabbage, under Rells or G0 | 
Frames, and replant upon them, Mint, Tarragon, and l 
Balm Plants, and ſame! Sorre!, wild Endive or Succory, 
and Macedonian Perfly, and Burnet, and it the weather 
ſtill continue pretiy fair. make gn end of planting c 
Lettuces in places of good ſhelter, | c 
This is particularly the Month of the greateſt Work 
and Labour of all, in order to the ayoiding the in- t 
convenience of wanting: Garden neceſſarit S, which is 
no ordinary Companion in this dead Seaſon, for in | 
earneſt the Cold fails not to make great Havock in the 
| 


Gardensof the lazy; and therefore at the very begin- 


* of the Month, how, batteringly fair ſoever the 
weather 
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weather appear, there muſt be ſome dry long Dung 
brought and laid near the Endive, Artichokes, Chard 
Beets, Cellery, Locks, Roots, &c. that bei ng read y at 


hand, it may with the more facility in few hours be 


thrown upon every thing that needs ir, to prevent their 


deſtruction; and aſſoon as ever the Cold begins to 


ſhe w it ſelf, you muſt begin to cover your Fig-Trees. 
Aſſoon as the Frofts appear, begin to ule the long 

Dung which you have been careful ro order to be 

brought and laid ready in needful places; for ex- 


ample, if it be. for Articbokes, you may keep them a 


little elevated towards the North, to ſerve them inſtead 
of a ſmall ſhelter, till you cover them quite; or elſe 
if you be preſſed with work to be done elſewhere, 

cover preſently, always taking care however belore 
you cover them, to cut off all that is withered from 
them. A little of this Dung ſerves againſt the firſt 
attacks, but we redouble our coverings as the Cold 
augments. They which are not provided with that 
fort of dry Dung, may uſe inſtead af it, ſuch dry 
Leave: as are gathered up in the neighbouring FM vod: 

If you have a mind to whiten for Chard: any of the 
biggeſt of thoſe Artiebole Plants, tie them below with 
two or three Bands, and then wrap them ab: ut with 
long dry Dung, or Straw, which you muſt bind over 
hem again, as is already directed when we were 
ſpeaking of Cardons. 

In dry Soils, you muſt earth up a little our Arti- 
cloles, which would be pernicious in wet Grounds, be- 
cauſe it would rot the Artichoke Plants. 

It is convenient to let the 4r:ichokes alone fo cover- 
ed till the full Moon of March be paſt, that being com- 
monly very dangerous; and many Gard nors ſuffer the 
Is of their Artichokes, in being tempted by ſome fair 
dajs in Merch, to take off their coverings quite, and to 
proceed to manuring them; for if you uncover them, ir 
ſhould be but very little, and you ſhould always _ 


— 
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the caution, to leave the Dung cloſe by them, to be 


ready at hand to cover them again, in caſe the Fro 
returns. 3 

At the very beginning of the Month, before the 
Frofts be come, make an end of tying up your Endive 
that is big enough to ſuffer it, and cover i with what 
you can get: you alſo cover your other Endive in the 
ſame manner, which we could not tie up. It like. 
wiſe whitens cqually well; and it is very convenient, 
it we havea conſervatory, to plant as many as we can 
of the. biggeſt of them there, in tutts, as we ſhall 
further ſhew hereafter. © 


Now take the advantage of ſome fair dry weather, 


to lay up all you have a mind to keep for your Munters 
provifion ; and for that effect, rake up the Plants in 
ufts, with Earth hanging to them, before they be 


Froſt bicten, and. plant them very cloſe to one another - 


in the Conſervatory, which for Example are, all Nora 
as Carrots, Parſnips, and Beet-raves, or Red Beet-Roots, 
and Artichoaks, which have Fruit. The Green ones 
are more proper for this purpoſe than the Violet ones, 
which are more tender and leſs able to endure the Froſt, 
and more apt to purrifie in that part next their ſtem, 
than the other which are more ruſtical and hardy, 
And alſo Spaniſh Cardons, Collyflowers, and Endive or 
Succory, as well the Wyite, as the Mid fort, and even 
Leeks and Cellery, though both theſe laſt will keep 
well-enough in the naked Earth, when they are well 
covered: But here it is to be noted, that Celle when 
once whitened muſt he eaten preſently, otherwiſe it 
would rot; And you muſt be careful to raiſe ſome of 
it late, that it may remain ſmall inthe Earth, without 
being very much covered, which ſerves for the latter 
end of February and the Month of Mareb. 

Thoſe Perſons who live near the bod, will do 
well to gather up the leaves there, not 'only to make 
uſe of for coverings, as I have ſaid, but — 
ay 


* — 4 


the ſides, and to tie ſeveral of them gener 19 poles to poles 
or forked ſticks that are to ſerve the 
by that means, you cover them with more eaſe, 
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lay them to rot in ſome hole, the foil of them Re 
ing very good, and eſpecially to make uſe of for Mold, 

Now open and lay bare the Roots of Trees that ſeem 
tolanguiſh, in order to take from about them the old 
Scil, cut off as much of their Notes as is found in an ill 
condition, and Earth them: up again atterwards with 

ood new Eartbß. 

Make ſome Hot Beds for Aintree The method 
to make them well, is to chooſe ſome ſpot of new, 
and as near as can be, light and ſandy Ground, and dig 
there a hollow Bed of five or ſix Inches deep, of three 
or four wide throughout, and of what length you pleaſe 
The Dung muſt be either ot Horſe or Mule, and mult 
be already pretty dry, and ſuch as has been piled up 
ſome time: Then make the: Bed about two foot high, 

fan king and preſſing the Dung as clole and tight as 
you can, yet ſo that it may the better ſhoot off the wa- 
ters to the right and left, which if they will pierce 
through it, would rot the Dung; after that, cover 
the Bed to the thickneſs of two foot more, with the 
Neighbouring | Earth, over which again, throw ana- 
ther covering of three or four Inches thick of Litter, 
which in the Winter may guard from the great Cold, 
and in the Summer, ſhade from the violent heat the 
Muſhrooms which may be expected to ſhoot up about 
three or tour Months after. 

. Employ the long dry Dung of which you ought 
to have made proviſion in the Summer, tocover your 
Fig Trees, as well thoſe of the Wal, as Dm; 
and for theſe laſt, tie all their Branches as cloſe toge- 
ther as you can conveniently, with Ofier Withs, that 
you may the moxe eafily wrap them about with this 
covering; ard for the \Wall-Trees, endeavour to 
leave ſo many of the higher Branches as you can, on 


Props, and 
and 
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and leſs charge. Leave on them that covering till 
the full Moon of March be paſt, ar which time, only 
take off part of it, till the full Non of April be likewiſe 
paſt, The Fraſts of theſe two laſt Months being dange< 
rous to the young Fruit which then begins to put forth 
it ſelf, as the Winter Freſts are to the Wood which 
they make to turn all into Pith. | 
The days being now very ſhort, skilful Gard ner 
will therefore work by Candle- light till Supper time; 
either in making of Straw-Screens and Coverings, or 
preparing Trees for planting, as ſoon as the Froſt pet- 
mits them, or in deſigning, Ge. Ai 
Put thoſe Trees into the Earth in Furrows which you 
could not Plane, covering up the Roots as carefully as 
it we were Plenting them in their deſigned places, with- 
out leaving any hollow Chinks about their Reozs, be+ 
cauſe otherwiſe the great Frets would ſpoil them. 
You may begin at the latter end of the Month to 
force ſuch Aſparagus, as are at leaſt three or four years 
old, and this forcing is performed, either on the 
cold Bed in the place where they grow, which is the 
beſt way, or elſe upon a Hor Bed, it you be minded to 
remove them. But ordinarily we ſtay till towards 
the beginning of the next Month, before we male 
any Effays of that kind, ir being in my Opinion; long 
enough to have of them for four Months together by 
Artifice, till Nature be ready to furniſh us with more 
of them for two Months longer by her own ſole 
Virtue and Power, not but that we might begitito 
Force them at the very beginning of September or Ofte- 
ber. tv a 3 Z , * 4 
The way of forcing them is, to dig the Rærib out 
of a Path, to the depth of two Foot, and the breadh I | 
of one full foot anda half, if originally the Path were 
but three foot over, becauſe there muſt at leaſt fix 
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gu Tufi, The Path being thus voided, we fill it up 
with long hot Dung, very well ramm'd and trodden 
down, till it'be a foll foor higher than the Superficies of 
the Cold Bed, at the firſt making, and after fifteen days, 
you muſt ſtir this Dung over agaiv, mixing ſome new 
Dung with it, the better to enable it to communicate 
ſufficient heat to the two adjoyning Cold Beds, but if it 
appear too much mortified, ſo that the Aparagus does 
not ſhoot up briskly enough, then this recruiting the 
path-way with freſh Dung and ſtirring, muſt be 
repeated afterwards as often as it ſhall be neceſſary, 
which commonly happens to be orice every ten or twelve 
days. If there fall any great Rains or Snow, that may 
have too much rotted that Dung, ſo that it appears not 
to retain a ſufficient heat, then muſt it be quite taken a- 
way, and all new put in its place; for in fine, this Bed 
mult always be kept extremely hot; as to the Cold Bed, 
in which the Plants are, the Ground muſt be digged up 
and ſtirred a little in ity to the depth of about four or five 
Inches, as ſoon as the path - way is filled up, for it 
cannot be done before, becauſe of bringing the Dung to 
that, (which cannot be done without much trampling on 
the Soil) which digging being finiſhed, we cover the 
ſaid Cold. Bed, with ſome of the {ame long Dung, to 
the thickneſs of three or four Inches, and at the end 
of fifteen days, ſo much time at leaſt being nece ſſiry 
to give activity to thaſe Aſparagus Tufts, that in this 
Seaſon are as 'twere dead, or at leaſt benumbed 
with the cold, we lift up the Dung to ſee whether the 
Aſparagus begin to ſhoot out or no, and if they do, at 
every place where they appear, we clap a Glaſi Bell, 
which we alſo take great care to cover clofe with 
long Dung, and eſpecially a-nights, to prevent 
the Fra from penetrating in the leaſt to the 
Aſparagus, Which being ſo extremely tender and 
delicate as tis, would be abſolutely ſpoiled by the 
leaſt breath of Cold. If in the day time, —_ 
ine 
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ſhine out a little bright, we muſt not Fail to take off the 
Dung from the Bells, that the 4/paragus.miay. be vilited 
by thoſe kind Beams that animace all things, and if bes, 
ſides thoſe Bells, we had likewiſe G'aſs. Frames to clap. 
oyer them, and A doubly to cover whole Beds of Plaut 
that would be ſtill more commodious and more advan» 
rageous for briaging to effect this little Maſter-piece of 
our Art. By theſe helps, the Aſperaga: (pringing out of 
the warm Earth; and mee ing with a warm Air under” 
thoſe Belli, graw red, and green, and of the ſamg 
thickneis and length as, thoſe of the Months of April and 
May ; nay, and prove a great deal better too, becauſe” 
they have not only, been unattack d by the injuries of, 
the Air, but have attainedtheir perfection i in much leſs 
time than the others, and 1 can without vanity aff ni, 
that I was the firſt that by the inducement of ſome 
very plauſible Reaſons, diviſed this expedient. 

"F add here, that à Bed of Aſparagus 4 for- 
ced and. well maintained , produces abundanily 
tor a fornight or three Weeks, and that becaule. 
the King ſhould not want during the whole Winter, 
this new Diſh as ſoon as the firſt Beds begin to furnilh 
us, | begin. to force as, many new ones, and ſo con- 
tinue the ſame courſe every three Weeks, till the end 
of April, when Nature. advertiſes me, that tis time 
to put an end to thoſe Violences 1 have done Her, and 
that ſhe is then willing in her Turn, to ſerve us with, 
ſome Diſhes prepared by her own skill. 

You may likewiſe remove old 4/paragus, Plants out, 
of Cold Beds into Hot ones, it being true that they fpri ia ing 
there, but they never prove ſ fo Rica FE the others, and 


are attended beſides with this inconvenience, f tt at {they | 


die there in a very ſhort time. X . 
We force Sorrel and Wild Endive, or Succory, Maes 


donian . Parſly or Aliſanders, &c. in the ſame manner 
as we do Mm but moſt K it is dons 


ratbef | 


11 
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nher upon Hor Beds, than on the naked Earth, and 
he Succeſs is very ſpeedy and infallible, and particu- 
« 2s fair as that of the Nionth of . ; EY 

We ſhould have finiſhed our laſt manuring of dry 
Grounds the fifteenth day of this Month, as well to 
render them impenetrable to the Rain and Snowwaters, 
yz to deſtroy the Weeds, and to make our Gardens 
pear ſomething neat and handſome. 

To have Radiſhes betimes, that is, towards Chriſtmas, 


ir Canaſemas, we ſow them in Hot Beds about the middle 


of November, I have already laid down directions for 
he making of Hot Beds; in the works of February: 
That which is particularly to be obſerved for Radifher, 
that we muſt beat down with a board, the Superficies 
if the Mold, to render it a little ſolid, and to prevent it 
rom rowling into the Holes that are to be made to 
bow the Radiſhes in, after which, that the Bed may be 
andſomely Sown, we take a Cord rubbed with Plaſter, 
r Chalk, or other white matter, and holding it well 
etched out between two of us, we mark out with it 
zmany White Lines, at three or four Inches diſſance 
ne from another, both throughout the whole length 
ind breadth of the Bed, as its extent will permit, and 
hen with a round wooden planting ſtick of a full Inch 
hick, we make holes all along every Line at the like 
litance of three or four Inches one from another, and 
ve put only three Radiſh Seeds into every Hole, andif 
e chance to let fall any more, we pull upall the Ra» 
{hes that come up above the number of three. They 
phich obſerve not to mark out ſuch Lines, but make 
beir Holes by random-{1ght only, have their Beds not 
0hanſomie, and they which make their Holes nearer, 
ad which leave more than three Radiſhes in a Hole, 
un the hazard of having Radiſhes with a great many 


ares and but little Roos, There are many Marler 
1 Gard ners 


krly in procuring in one fifteen days time, Sorre that 
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Gard ners whoſe practice it is, to ſow Lines or Rows 
of Lettuces in February and March, a-croſs their Bed; 
of Rediſbes, but then the Holes muſt be made at the 
diſtance of ſeven or eight Inches; and the Lertuce, 
tbus ſown in Lines, will be gathered and ſpent before 
the Radiſbes are fit to gather. 

If it freezes very hard we cover the Hot Beds, with 
long Litter, for five or ſix days; beſides which, for 
its farther defence againſt the rigours of the Winter, 
we cover them with Seraw-Screens, or Coverings, 
ſupported upon Traverſe Frames or Cradles Compoſed of 
Stakes, or other Poles of Wood, placed very near 
the Superficies of the Mold, and we = the ſides cloſe 
up, and if the Froſt increaſe notably, we pur a new 
Load of long Dung over thoſe Straw-Screens ; but if 
it be but moderate, there will need no other covering, 
the heat of the Bed being ſufficient to defend the Plants 
Radiſhes thus ſown come up in five or ſix days, and it 
the Holes had not ſome Air, they would be ſmoothed 
and grow dwindling iu piercing through the mal 
Straw, 

We muſt not fail at the beginning of this Month 
to take up in Turf, the Cellery which we had plantec 
at a reaſonable diſtance, in the Months of Funeanc 
July, in particular Cold Beds; and when we have take 
it up, to carry it into the n or elle to it 
plant it in ſome other Cold Bed, placing its Plan 


very cloſe together, that they may the more eaſily bt 
covered, 
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Provifions and Products of November. 


E have ſtill in the beginning of the Month, 
ſome Figs, and ſome latter Tellow Pavies. 
Winter Thorn Pears, Bergamats, Marchioneſſes, Meſſire 

ſuns, Craſans, Petitoint, ſome Virgoulee Peari, Ambrets, 

lſchaſſeries, Amiodots, &c. 

Artichoaks, 


r Abundance of Autun, Calvil Apples, and ſom: 
% ue Calvils, 


The Fennelets or Fennel Applet, and Caurpendu s, or. 
dort ſtalk d Apples begin alſo to ripen, = 8 

We have Spinage, Endive and Suscory, Cellery, Lee - 
, Salleti, and Por Herbi, and Cabbages, of all ſorts; 
1nd Roots and Punipions, | L063 

For Flowers we have almoſt the ſame as in the | 
negoing Month, as alio ſome beginnings of Tpi 
mper viren; or ever green Thleſpis. 


ow to judge certainl * by Viewing and viſiting 
a Kitchen-Garden, whether there be any 
thing wanting in it, which it ſkould be 
ſtock'd with in November. 


HE firſt White Froſts of November that make 
the Leaves of Trees grow Yellow, and loofen 
em from the places where, they grew, that ſhrivel 
p and rot the Leaves of Endive, and of the larger 
races, and that Blacken the Artichoke Tops, &c. 
ue us warning of the approach of Winter that mer- 
els Enemy of all Vegetations : and therefore we 
uſt rake care early to ſecure in our Conſervatory or 
ore houſe, all that is liable to be ſpoiled by the Cold 
ibour<doors, and beſides, to cover with long dry 
X 2 Dung, 


4 
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Dung, that which we cannot conveniently take out! 
of the Greund, and which yet will run t hazard off 
perifhing without being ſheltered with ſome covering, 
and fo in this kind of haſty breaking up, and remoy 
ing, I would have every body extraordinary buſie inf 
plying their duty, and I would adviſe our Gard | 
ro increaſe the nutaber of his Labourers, to prevent 
the damage he is threat ned with, The prickle Bask 
ets, and Hand barrows ſhould at this time be plyed 
with the greateſt vigour and dilligence, loaden wit 
fuch things as ere to be houſed in the ſtore-houſe of 
Conſervatory, and the other filled with Dung, to cove 
that which is to be left upon the Ground. In a word, 
cannot tell how to pardon thoſe that either by impru u 
dence or negligence, let themſelves be ſurprized ii 
ſuck important occaſions as this, for | would not h, 
them indulge themſelves any reſt at all, till all the x | 


- buſineſs be done; | would likewiſe have the ſtore hou 


or Conſervatory well filled, and all things in ir placed iff, 
a regular order. And I would have the whole Ga... 
den put on as were another new kind of cloathing,,.: 


which mult be generally of long Dung. . 
* 1 ri 

| e 

Works to be done in December. 1 


\ S ſoon as December is come it is no longer tinI,. 1 
to dally, For now the Earth in Gardens is Qu ye 
ſtript of all its uſual Ornaments, and the Froſt ul het 
ſeldom fai's to ſignalize it ſelf this Month wilhoſf q 
reſpecting the quality of their Maſters, ſpares no b lage 
dies Gardens, but unmercifully deſtroys all it me 
with of a nature too delicate to endure its rig. 
and therefore it concerns us now to make an end Hel 
houſing and of covering what we could not boul 

eo 
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cover in the Month of November, viz, Endive, Car- 
un, Cellery, Artichokgs, Rzots, Collflowers, Chard-Beetsy 
Leeks, Fig Trees, &c. And above all things, we mult 
be careful ro preſerve thoſe Novelties which we may 
have begun to advance by Are, as Peas, Beans, Cab. 


.. Lettuce, and litile Sallers, to avoid the diſpleaſure 


of ſeeing periſh in one bitter Night, what we have 
een labour ing two or three Months to advance. 

We may likewiſe ſtill at the beginning of the 
Month, continue to ſyw ſome early Peas upon ſome 
Banks made of Earth raiſtd in double ſlopes along by 
ome Wall placed in a good Expeſition, and eſpecially 
nat towards the South. 

We tranſport our rotten Dung to thoſe places we 
lelign to muck and ſpread them abroad there, that 
he Rain and Snow waters may the beiter penctrate 
hem, and carry their Salt a little below the Su- 
jerficies of (he Earth where our Seeds are to be 
Wn. 5 
One of the moſt principal Works of this Month, 
at the beginning of it, to make a Hor Bed of long 
e Dung of the ordinary breadth of four Foot, and 
height of three, and as ſoon as its great heat is ſpent, 
ve muſt ſow upon ir, under Glaſs Bells, ſome good 
right Curled Lettuce, and as ſoon as cis grown a lit- 
e big, which uſually happens in a Month's time, we 
muſt take up the faireſt, and plant it in a Nwſery up- 
n another Hoe Bed, and under other Bells, to the 
| Wrumber of twenty, or twenty five under every Bell, 
Wind when they are grown reaſonably big there too: 
ve muſt take up the biggeſt with a little Eartb about 
WJ them to replant them, to the number of five or {ix 
nder each Bell, to remain there till they he quite Cab» 
"Wie, which uſually happens towards the latter end 
"Wt March, and we take care to fence them well from 
be Cold, as well with Coverings of Litter, as by new 
leaing their Beds, We 
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We practiſe the ſame method in ſowing theſe Let 
tuce in the Month of January, and in replanting i in 
February, that we may have ſome ready berimes, that! 
is, towards the end of March, and to continue ſo do 
ing till the Earth produces ua ſome of her ſelf, without 
the help of H Dung. Ar this time hey that em 
ploy themſelves in rearing Noveltiez, ſpend the mol 
part of each day in covering them at night, and uncc4 
vering them i in the morning, or elſe all comes to no 
thing; 

When in the Winter time, we are railing and fuc 
ing of Lettuce upon Het Beds, and under Bells, we mul 
be careful often to lift up the Bells, to take away tix 


dead Leaves, there being a great many that rot anc | 
periih,' and one rotten Leaf rots others. The ind. - 
of the Bells muſt alſo be cleanſed from the filth and 4 
moiſture that gather there in abundance, ard whe 
there comes a fair Sun ſhiny day, we muſt nor fail t % 
lift up the Bells, that the moiſture may be dried u © 
chat ſticks about the Leaves. But the che f-it thing till 
be obſerved above all, is to krep rhe B-ds moderate) g 
hot, by recruiting and new heating, and ferment K 
them from time to time. | . 
= I 

Proviſions and Products of December. I 1 

| 5 vob 6 1 

V the aſſiſtance of our Store- houſe and Conſervat ” 

we have all the fame things that we alread " 


mentioned in'the Month of November. 
We may alſo now begin to have ſome forces Af 4 
ragus ;, And, as 
Some very green and tall Sorrel, in Gi of b 


hardeſt Froſts. bu 

Sdpinage. * 

' Winter Cabbages, as well of the brigbe and long f. thi 
fort, which a are : the moſt delicate, as ot the green ſol © 

WEE Abundar Co 
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tbundance of Virgoulee Pears, Thorn Pears, Ambrets, 

5. Germans, Dry Mertins, Portal Pears, &c. As alſo. 

r Api Apples, Pippins, Courpendu's, Fennellets or 
Famel Apples, and ſome Calvili to ſtill Ge. 

= As to Hamers we have ſtore of Lawrel, Time, Flow- 

en and we have ſome Anemonies and Ciclamens, 


cM How to. judge certainly by viewing and viſiting 
Kitchen Garden, whether there be any 

thing wanting in it, which it ſhould be ſtock'd 
vith in the Months of September and October. 


THE Month of December, is ſtill not without 
ſtanding in need of a great deal of activity, for 
t often happens that the preceding Month proves too 
ſhort to ler us finiſh all that ſhould be done in it, 
vii.h muſt therefore be made an end of in this, and 
that particularly if the Cold have not yet made all the 
barock it is capable of: We muſt then mind exactly 
to do all I have directed to be done under the head of 
the Works of this Month : to prepare the Novelties 
of the following Spring ; to clear the places of old Hee 
Beds, and to make preparation for the making of new 
ones with all imaginable expedition, and care taken, 
not only to have a good proviſion of long Dung, and 
great many Glaſ3-Bells, but likewiſe to keep all the 
ll ©a/s-Frames in good repair, Ge. And here I ſhall not 
4M forget to recommend to thoſe curious perſons who are 
blefſed with the means to do it, to take care to force 

% 4þar4gus, and to recruit their Beds with new warmth 
YH © often as their great heat ſhall begin to flag. It is 
+ © work indeed of no conſiderable pains and expence, 
bur the pleaſure to ſee growing, in the midſt of the ſe- 
vereſt Frof# and Snow, abundance of Aſparagus, both 
thick, green, and every way moſt excellent, is great 
enough to take us off from grudging at our coſt or 
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CHAP. V. | 


What ſort of Ground is proper to each Legume 
| and M. itchen Plant. 


| Here are certain forts of Grounds, which 

want none of the good Qualities required to 
make them produce in every Seaſon, and for a long; 
time together, all ſorts of fair and good Legunes 
ſuppoſing always, that they be reaſonably well culii- 
vated : And there are ſome that beſides that, have the 
faculty to produce them more early than others, and 
they are ſuch Grounds as they commonly call Black 
Sands, in which is found an equal temper between 
dry and moiſt, accompanied with a good expoſition, 
and with an inexhauſtible Salt of fertility rendring 
them eaſie to be entred by the Spade, and penetrated 
by the Rain-waters : But on the other hand, it is 
rare enough to find any of theſe perfect forts of Earth; 
and that on the contrary, it is very uſual to me et with 
thoſe that offend either in being too dry, light, and 
parChing, or over-moiſt, heavy and cold, or elſe by 
being ill ſituated, as being ſome of them too high, fome 
too ſloping, and ſome of them tao low, and too much in 
a Bottom, Or more eſpecially exceſſive moiſture, and 
great drought are both pernicious, becauſe this laſt, 
beſides that it is always attended with a chilling Cold 
that rerards its productions, is likewiſe apt to ror the 
greateſt part of the Plants, and conſequeruly, it 
very difficult to correct, and almoſt impoſſible entice: 
Iy to ſurmount ſo great a defect; but it is not altoge- 
ther fo difficult to qualifie a dry temper, for provi 
ded ir be not extreme great, and that we have the 
convenience of Water to water it, and of Dung v 
amend and enrich it, we are Maſters of two Soe. 
Sli e Py . 70 „ 2h $4 rei 
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reign and infallible Remedies, which we muſt apply 
for its cure. And fo by care and pains we may get 
the Conqueſt over thoſe dry and ſtubborn Lands, and 
force them to bring forth in abundance all things we 
ſhall regularly demand of them. 

It tollows thence, that when we are ſo happy as to 
meet wich thoſe choice good ſorts of Gromd, we may 
indifferently both ſow and plant every where in them, 
any ſorts of Legumes or Plants whatſoever, with an 
aſſured Confidence, that they will proſper. The on- 
ly Subjection we are obliged to in ſuch Grenndi is, 
firſt, to weed much, becauſe they produce abundance 
of Weeds among the good Herbs; and ſecondly, to be 
often removing our Legumes and changing their 
places, which is an eſſential point of Practice in all 
ſorts of Gardens, it being not at all convenient to 
place for two or three times together, the ſame Ve- 
gerables in the ſame piece of Ground, becauſe the 
Nature of the Earth requires theſe ſorts of Changes, 
as being as tere aſſured in this Diverſity, to nd 
wherewithal to recruit and petpetuate its firſt vigour 
And though in thoſe good Grounds all things proſper 
2dmirably well, yet is it a moſt undoubted Truth, that 
Southern and Eaſtern Expoſitions are here as well as 
every where elſe, more proper than thoſe of the Nit 
and North, to forward, and improve its productions; 
witneſs Strawberries, Hoſting Peas; Cherries and Mnf. 
cat=Grapes, Ge. To balance which, theſe laſt Expo- 
ſuions have likewiſe ſome peculiar advantages, that 
make them to be eſteemed in their turn; for Exam- 
ple during the exceſſive Heats of — that often 
ſcorch up every thing, and make our Legumes and o- 
ther Plants run up too haſtily to Seed, they are exempt 
from thoſe violent impreſhons, which the Sun makes 
upon thoſe places that are fully expoſed to his burning 
Rays, and conſequently our Plants will maintain them- 
felves longer in good plight i in thoſe {ituations than in 


the others, | le | 
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It alſo follows from hence, that if any Perſon have 
Ground, though tolerably good, yet not of an cqual 
goodneſs all over, either cauied by the difference of 
I's natural temper, or ſituation, and ſloping inclination 
upwards or downward*, that then I ſay, the skill and 
Induſtry of the Sd ner ſhe ws it ſelf, by knowing how 
to allor every Plant the place in which it may beſt 
come to maturity in every Seaſon, as well in regard 
of Forwardneſs, and ſometimes ot Back wardneſs, as 
of its outward Beauty, and inward perfection. 
Generally ſpeaking, thoſe Grounds that are mode. 
rately dry, light, and ſandy, and ſuch as though 
they be a little ſtrong and heavy, ſituated on a gentle 
riſing towards the South or Weſt, and are backed by 
great Mountains, or fenced by high Walls againlt the 
Cold Winds are more diſpoſed to produce the No- 
velties of the Sing, than the ſtrong, heavy, fat and 
moiſt Sands: but likewiſe on the other Hand, in Sum- 
mers, When there falls but little Rain, theſe laſt pro- 
duce thicker and better nouriſht Legumes, and require 
not ſuch large and frequent Waterings, fo that we 

may find ſome ſort of Satisfaction in all ſorts of 
Greunds. | 

However though abſolutely ſpeaking all things 
that may enter into a Kirchen-Garden, may grow in 
all ſorts of Grewnds that are not altogether Barren; yet 
it has been oblerved in all times, that all forty, of 
Earth agree not equally with all ſorts of Plants ; Our 
able Markee Card ners juſtifie the truth of ibis by a 

moſt convincing Experience ; for we ſee that ſuch of 
them whcſ2 Gardens are in Sandy Grounds, ſeldom 
mind to plant in them any Artichokes, Colly-flowers, Beet- 
 Chards, Onions, Cardons, Cellery, Beet raves, or Red 
Beet Roots, and other Roots, &c as thoſe do 
that have theirs in ſtronger and more hearry Lands, 

and on the contrary, theſe laſt empioy not their 

A i 3 Ground 


| 1 | y 4 


Ground in Sorrel, Purſlain, Lettuce, Endive, other ſmall 
Flants that are delicue and wbject to periſh with Mil- 
dew, and the Wet rot, as dothoſe whole Gardens are in 
lighter Lands. 

From what has been (aid, there re ſult two things; 
the firſt is, that an able Gard ner which has a pretty 
dry and hiliy Ground to cultivate with an Obligation to 
have of all ſorrs of things in his Garden, ſhould place 
in the moiſteſt parts thoſe Plants that require a little 
moiſture to bring them to per ſection, as Articboles, 
Red Beet- Roots, ScorZonera's, Salſifies, Carrots, Parſnips, 
Skirrets, Beet-Chards, Colli-flowers and Cabbages, Spinage, 
Common Peas, Beans, Currans, Gooſeberries, Ruſpberries, 
Onions, Ciboules, Leeks, Parſly, Sorrel, Radiſbes, Pati- 
ence or Dock, Sorrel, Sweet Herbs, Dinars Bugleſs, &c. 
And ſuppoſing the Proviſion above {pecified, be al- 
ready planted in irs other parts he ſhould fill up the 
dryer parts of the ſame Garden with Lettuces of alll 
_ Seaſons, Endive, Succory, Cherwl, Tarragon, Brfil, Bur- 
net, Mint, and other Sallet Furnitures, and Purſlain, 


Garlick, Shallots, Winter Cabbages, Hot Beds of all forts 


ol Plants, and of little Salers ; and he muſt place his 
Legumes there at moderate diſtances, becauſe they grow 
nut of ſo large a Size and Stature there, as in fatter 
places. And laſtly, he muſt keep his Walks and 
Path ways higher than his dreſſed Growds, as well to 
draw into thele latter the Rain-warers that would be 
unuſeful and incommodious in the Walks, io render 
the artificial waterings he ſhall be obliged to uſe, of the 
greater advantage to them, by preventing them from 
running out any where aſide, which muſt be one of 
his principal Applications. 

Hie muſt allo chuſe out in the ſame Grounds thoſe 
Parts which come the neareſt to the good temper be- 
tween dry and moiſt, for the railing of Aſparagus 
Strawberries, Careons, Cellery, &c. becauſe theſe forts 
bf Plants anguiſh with drowth io plages too dry, and 


periſh 
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periſh with Rotrenneſs in parts over-moiſt, He muſt. 
place in the Border under his Northe-n Walls his 4lle- 
u, Latter Strawberries, and Bourdelais, or Verquice 
Grapes and in the Counter Borders ot the ſame Nor- 
tbern Quarter, he miy make his Nurſery Beds for 
Strawberries, and ſow Cheroil all the Summer long, the 
Nertb fide in all forts of Grounds, being moſt proper 
tor thoſe purpoſes, And as this Gard'ner ſhould be 
curious of Novelties, he ought to look upon the Banks 
under the Walls towards the Sonth and Eaft to be a 
| marvellous and favourable ſhelter for the railing them; 
as for Example, for the procuring of Strawberries and 
early Peas at the beginning of May, Violets at the en- 
trance of Mareb, and Cabbage Lettuces at the beginning 
of April. He ſhould likewite plant in the dreſſed 
Banks next to the: fame Eaſtern ard Weſtern Walls, 
his Nurſery of Cabbages, and tuw there his Winter Let. 
tuces, that is, Shell-Lertucer, to remzin there all Au- 
tum and Winter, till in the Sprim it be time to ttan- 
plant them, into the places where they are to com: to 
perfection: He ſhouid like wie plant in the Borders of 
the rf Walls, his Faſſe-phierre, or Sampire, Which he 
d 


can hafdly have by any other meuns, which courſe is 
to be followed in all forts of Gardens; and in the Win- 
ter time he ſhould likewiſe obſerve this particular 
caution, to throw all the Snow aff from the neighbour- 
ing places upon the dreſſed Borders of thoſe Mall trees, 
and eſpecially thoſe of the Eaſtern Quarter, both for 
the erecting a Magazine, as were of Moiſture in ſuch 
places upon which the Rain hut ſeldom falls, as upon 
thoſe in which the violent heat of Summer is like io be 
of pernicious influence. 

The ſecond thing is, That the Gard'ner whoſe 
Garden is in a very fat and moift Groumd, mult rake a 
quite contrary method with all his Plants to that juſt 
now above mentioned; always aſſuring himſelf chat 
thoſe parts of it which are very maid, unleſs he 
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can find means to drain and render them lighter, will 
be of no other uſe to him than to produce noxious 


Weed, and conſequently, that thoſe which partake the 
leaſt ot that intemperature, whether by their own Na- 
rure and Sjruation, or by the care and induſtry of the 
ingenious Gardner, are always to be lookt upon as the 
beſt for all ſorts of things. He muſt place inthe drieſt 
parts moſt of thoſe Plants that keep in their places for, 
tereral years together, excepting Currans, Gooſeberries, 
and Raſpberry Buſhes ; as for Example, Aſparagus, Arti- 
chokes, Strawberries, Wild Endive and Succory, &c. In 
other places, let him put thoſe things which in Sum- 
mer require the leaſt time to come to perfection, vixe 
Sallets, Pegs, Beans, Radiſhes, nay and Chardons, Cellery, 
&c. and becauſe all things grow thick and tall in thoſe 
fat and moiſt places, therefore he muſt plant his Rie- 
chen-plants there at greater diſtance one from the other, 
than in drier places ; he muſt alſo krep his Beds and 
dreſſed Grounds raiſed higher, than his Walks and Path» 
ways to help to drain out of his Grounds the Mater that is 
ſo huriful to his Plants, and for that Reaſon, his Beds of 
Aſparagus,eſpecially as likewiſe his Strawberry and Cellery 
Beds, &c. no more than thoſe of his Sallets muſt not be 
made Hollow, as thoſe muſt be, that are made in drier 
Gronnds, | 


have had good Sucteſs where the Ground is ſat, 


viſcous; and as twere Clayie, by raiſing in the midſt 
of it, certain large Squares where the fte quent Rain 
Waters in the Summer, of the Year 1682. remained 
without penetrating above ſeven or t ight Inches deep, 


and by having given to the ſaid Squares by the means 


of that elevation, a ſloping deſcent on each fice, all 
along the bottom of which I made at the ſame time 
ſome little Dykes or water-courſes about a foot deep 
as well to ſeparate the Squares from the Counter- 
borders as particularly to receive the miſchievous Was 
ters which by ſtaying on the Squares, otherwiſe would 
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ruin all the Plants in them, which Waters afterwards 
diſcharged themſelves into ſtone Gutters, which I had 

ſely ordered to be made to carry them off. I af- 
rerwards raiſed moſt of the Counterborders in the ſame 
manner, Arch-wiſe, that what water might remain in 
them, might ſhoot off into the ſides of the Walks, all 
along which there were other little Dices almoſt un- 
perceivable, to receive thoſe Waters and convey them 
into the ſame ſtone Gutters ; and I can truely affirm, 


that before { uſed this precaution, all that T had in 


thoſe Squeres, to periſh the Plants with the Ror, and 
the Trees with the Faundice ; b:(1des which milchiets, 
the Winds eaſily threw up my Trees by the Roots, be- 
cauſe they could hardly take any faſt hold in that kind 
of Ground that was grown liquid and ft like new 


made Mortar, or Pap. | 


CHAP. VI. a 


IVhat fort of Culture is moſt proper for every 
particular Plant. | 
T is a very con ſiderabie Advance to have ſettled a 
Garden upon a good foot ar firſt, and to have wiicly 
employed, or at leaſt aſſigned out all its parts accord- 
ing to the different Qualificstions of its G/ ound, the 
goodneſs of its Expoſicions, the order of the Months, 
and the nature of each Plant: Bur that is not all, we 


muſt carefully cultivate” them, in ſuch a manner as 


they pe culi irly vequire. 
For there is a general Culture of Kitchen Gardens, 


and there is a particular Culture peculiar to each 
Plant. As to the general Culture it is well enough 
known, that the moſt neceflary and important points 
of it conſiſts ficſt, in well mending and mucking the 
Earth, whether it be naturally good or not, be- 
cauſe Riechen Plants exhauſt it much; ſecondly, in 
keeping it always loole and ſtirred, either by digg- 
ing up Whole Beds, tro Sow or tranſplant in 
them, Oc. or ſuch other places where the Spade 
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may be employ d, as for Example among Artic holes, 
Cardo, &c. or by pecking and grubbing up where 
the cloſeneſs of the Plants to one another will permit 
us to uſe onlygrubbing Inſtruments, as for Example, 
among Strawberries, Lettuces, Endive, | Peas, Beans, 
Cellery, &c. Thirdly in watering plentifully all ſorts of 
Plants in very Hot Weather, and eſpecially in ſandy 
Grounds, for thoſe that are ſtrong and rank require 
not ſo much, always obſerving that in both ſorts of 
Ground, watering is not ſo neceſſary for Aſparagus, nor 
for Borders or edgings of Time, Sage, Lavender, Hyſſop, 
Rue, Worm - wood, &c. which need but little moiſture 
to keep them in good plight. Fourthly, it conſiſts in 4 
keeping the Super ſicies of our Ground clear of all forts 1 
of Weeds, either by Weeding, or digging, or by | 
only raking them over, when they have not been 
long dreſſed, fo that as far as tis poſſible, the Earth | 
may always appear as if it had been newly ſtirred up. 4 
I ſhall not infiſt any longer here uopn the Head of ? 
the General Culture, becauſe it is fo well known to all 
People, but ſhall only declare my Opinion and the 
practice of able Gard ners in that which is peculiarly to 
be uſed to each particular Plant. 
I ſhall begin with obſerving to you, that among 
Kitchen Plants, there are ſome that are Sown te te- 
main (till in the place where they were firſt, and o- | 
thers again, only to be tranſplanted elſewhere z that i 
there are ſome that prove well both wsys ; ſcme 
that are multiplied without Seed, ſome that are | 
tranſplanted whole, and ſome that are cut to be N 
trenſplanted, there are ſome which bear ſeveral times 
in a year, and that laſt longer than a year; others 
that produce but once in a year, but yer laſt to bear 
for ſeveral years after; and Laſtly ſome again, that 
periſh after their firſt production. | 
The Plants of the firſt Claſs, are Rediſkes, almoſt 
all Red Beet · Noots, Carrots, Parſnips, Skirrets, Turnips, 
Maches 


# * 
__ 
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Na-bes, Reponces, Scarzonera's, Salſifies, and beſides them, 
Garlick, Cbervil, Mill Endive, or Succory, Harts- Horn 
Sallet, Garden-Creſſes, Sallots, Spinage, Beras, ſmall 
Lettuce to cut, Parſly, Burnet, Cutting Beets, Pear, 
Purflain, &c. and the greateſt part of our Sorrel, Pati- 
ence or Sharp-Leav'd Dock, Onions, and Ciboulees., | 
The Plants of the fecond Claſs which ſucceed not 
without being tranſplanted, are Chard Beets, Cellery, 
and rhe greateſt part of our White Endive, both long 
and tied, and Cabbages, unleſs they be ſown very thin, 
or be very much thinn'd after they are ſown ; of this 
Claſi are alloC abbazes, moſt Musk melams, and Cucum- 
bers, Citrulls or Pumptons, Potirons of flat Pumpions, 
Leeks, &c. | | | 
Thoſe of the third C/ that is, ſuch as may be in- 
differently either continued in the places where they 
are firſt ſown, or tranſplanted elſewhere, are 4ſpara- WM 4 
gus, though moſt commonly they are ſown at firſt ti 
in Nſeries, to be tranſplanted a year or two after ; Cl 
as all» Baſu, Fennel, Ame, Borage, Buploſs, Cardons, * 
Capuc in Capers of Naſturces, Cuboulees, Savory, Time, . 
Muked Chervil, &c. | | | 
Tue Plants ot the fourth Claſs that are mul:iplied lt 
withaut being ſown, are Alleluia, of Mood Sorrel, 4 
Engliſh Cives, Violets, &c. B ciuſe they grow into 
thick Tufts which are ſeparated into many; Arti- 
chokes are propagated by their Eyes, Of ſe:s, or Slips; 
Mint, and Rund Sorrel, Trips Madame, Tarragon, 
Balm, &c. by their Layers or Branches that take Root 
where they touch the Earth, the two lalt of which 
are multiplyed by Seed, as likewiſe are the Arti- 
chokes ſometimes; Strawberries propagate by their 
Runners, Rgſp berries, Gooſeberries, and Currans, by 
th2ir Slips, or Suckers, and by their Cuttings which 
alſo take root, Lavender, Warm wood, Sage, Time, and | © 
Mazjoram, by their Branches which take Mer at their W 
joints, and are alſo multiplied by their * 
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the common Buys, both by Layers and Sced too; 
Vines, and Fig Irres, by their Suckers, Hooked Slips, 
and Cuttings, whether Reo/ed or not Rooted, | 

In the fiſth place, thoſe Plants of which we cut off 
ſome part either of the Leaves or Roots, or both at the 
ſime time, in order to tranſplant them, are Alicbae,, 
Chard-Beets, Lee, |Cellezy, - &. Ard thoſe others 
whole Leaves we do not thr at all, though ic be good 
always to Trim their Roots a little to refreſh them, 
are Endive, and Surrey, moſt commonly and Save, 
Srrel; &. and all Lerinces, Alleluia or Wed Sorrel, 
Violets, | Baſil, Arrach or Orage, Borage, Bug toſs, Capucin- 
Capers or Naſturces; Cabbayes, ' Tarragon, Samphire, 
Strawberries, Marjoram, Maus Melons, Cucumbers, Ci- 
tals or Fus pions, Punſſuin; and Rediſhes. tor Seed, &c. 
The Plants that bring forth ſeveral times in a year, 
yet laſt for ſome years following, are Sure Pas = 
tence Or Shaxp Dock, Alleluia or Wood Sorrel, Burnet, 
chervil, Parfh, Frmmel, all Edging, or Sweet Tete, 
Wild Endive or Succory, Macedomia# Parſh or Aliſmidaba, 
Mint, Tarragon, Samphire, &c. mung; 
Thoſe that produce but once in the year, but yet 
ſt bearing for ſeveral years together after ward, are 
Aparagut,, and Arrichihes, 2 

And laſtly, thoſe that ctaſe to be uſcful after their 
firſt production are all Leizates, Common Endive, 
Peas, Beans, Carùm, Melons; Cucumbers, Citruls oft 
Pumpions, Onions, Leeks, Celle, Arrach ot Orage. 
and all Plaus whoſe Mots are only in uſe, as Red Beetry 
e 

Now to give you a particular account of the Ciilture 
that belongs to every ſeveral ſort of Plant, I muſt 
tell you, that this Caljare confiſts, firſt, in obſerving 
the diſtantes they are to be placed” at one from the 
other; cond, in the Timing of ſuth as need it; third, 
in plantivg them in that ſituatlon, and diſpoſitĩon which 
they req dd at. — 
03%, w 
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which ſome of them have need of to bring them to 
perfection, or which are convenient for them, be- 
ther it be by tylng up, or wrapping about, or Earth- 
ing up, or otherwiſe covering them, Ge. 


Mtn If 


CHAP. VI. 


Shewing how long every Kitchen-Plant may pre 
fitably ſtand in its place in a KitchenGarden; 
which of them muſt be honſed in the Conſer- 

vatory to ſupp) us in the Winter,and which 
are they which we may force to grow by Art, in 
ſpite of the Froſt. Aud laſtly, how long each 


fort of Seed will laſt withaut lojing its Vertue. | 
| 4 


T is a very important point in Gard'ning, to know I / 
how long every Plant may uſefully off the place Wl | 
where it grows in our Gardens, that fo the forecaſt of 
an able Gard ner may prepare others immediately to Wl ! 
ſubſticute in the places of ſuch, as being as twere but WI 5 
Paſſcr gers, take up their places but a few Months; for Wl © 
by this means, not only there remains no unprofitable © © 
ſpot of Ground in our Gardens, but we ſeem beſides to 
reap a ſenſible pleaſure, by enjoying in ſome Senſe be- 
forc hand ſome things that are not yet in Nature, 
To treat of this matter well, I think it very pert 
nent to ſpeak firſt of thoſe Plants that are of long du- I | 
ration, whether in reſpe& of the time they take up in 
attaining to their Perfection, or of that in which they I « 
continue bearing. Aſparagus, doubtleſs, hold the Wl / 
firſt Rank in this number, and as to Aſparagus, reck- Il ' 
oning from the time we firſt ſow or tranſplant them, 
we ought hardly ever to begin to gather them 
till their ſhoots be of a competent 9 
los : WRICN 


good Ground, and carefully cultivated, they may very 


— IT goroully and plentifully during all that time; but yet 
if we perceive any decay in them ſooner, we may de- 
troy and break them up ſooner; and if on the eontrary, 
we find them continue to produce well longer than we 

re-. have limited, we may continue them longer in their 

n; places. | 22. 


' eight or ten years. | 
71 Wi / 

Artichokes muſt be renewed, that is, · new planted in 
n freſh place after the third year. 
ch The Borders of Nor mmood, Hyſſop, Lavender, Mar- 
4e. ſram, Rue, Roſemary, Sage, Time, Violets, &c. provided 
ey be not endamaged, by an extraordinary hard Ma- 
ter, may ſubſiſt in their places three or four years, if care 
be taken to clip them pretty cloſe every Summer. 


Engliſh Cives, Tarragon, Sorrel, Patience, or ſharp Dock, 


&c. may likewiſe laſt well enough in their places three 
or four Years. 

Strawberry Plants may laſt three years, Wild Em 
dive or Succory, Anis, Ordinary Parſly, Burnet, Fennel, 
Scozonere, and Common Salſifies, &c. laſt two years. 

Leeks both to cut, and for Chards, and Cibouls, &c, 
laſt a year, that is, from one Spring to another. 

Borage, Bugloſi, Red Beet Roots, Spaniſh Cardons, 


flavers, Citruls or Pumpions, Harts-horn Saflet, Poti» 
rons or Flat Pumpions, Parſnips, Leeks, &c. keep their 
places nine Months, that is, reckoning from the 
Spring, when they were ſown, to the end of Autumn. 
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which happens not till the third or fourth year after, 
but after that time, provided they be placed in 


well be ſuffered to ſtand ten or twelve years, it being 
certain that they will not fail to ſhoot up and bear vi- 


7. len, Curran, and Goyecberry ſhrubs, eaſily laſt 


Alleluia, or Whod-ſorrel, Mint, Muse Chervil, 


Samphire, Macedonian Parſly or Aliſanders, Trip- Madame, | 


Carrots, Skirrets, Cabbages, Milan Cabbager, Colli- 
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*Gerlick, Baſil, Neſt urces or Capucin Capers, Cucum- 
bers, and Melon, or Muskmelons, Shalots, Onions, and 
the firſt or Summer Twrzeps, 8c. take them up only du. 
ring the Sring and Summer Seaſons, ſo that their places 
may receive a new Decoration of Plaus in Autumn, 

Arrach, or Orage, Ordinary Chervil, White Bodies, 
and Succory, Garden Creſſes, and all ſorts of Lettucts, 
whether to cabbage, or to tie up, Ge take Fay: their 
Ground about two Monthe. + 

: Radyſhes, Pu ſlain, and Ordinary Cheruil, Kc. take 
up their places but five or fix Weeks, and therefore 
tbey muſt be new ſawn every om days in Summer 
time. 

Haſting Peaſe and Beans, continue on the Ground 
ſa or ſeven Months, reckoning from the Month of 
November when they are ſawn ; bur common Pe and 
Beans, and Aricds, or Prencl- Bran take it vp but 
four or five Months. 

* Spinage and Maohes keep theirs all Auna. and 
Munter and therefore are planted in places where we 
have already raiſed mer Plants as laſt nor beyond the 
Summer. | 

Mallows and alows are e mulriplyed only by 
Sted, and paſs not beyond the Miner. 

The Plants that require houſing in the Conſervato- 
ry during the Winter, are Cardoons, Cellery, Artichoke 
heads, both the Endiv:'s, as well the FF lite, as 
the Nd fort ; all that are known by the name of 


| Roots, as Red Beet Riots, Carrots, &c. as lihewiiſe ub, 


Cetruls or Pumpions, 'Potirons or Common 
Garlick, and Shai, All the reſt reſiſt the injuries 
of the Winter well enough, viz. Cabbages, Parſy, 
Pennel, Cibouls, and even Tarragon, Mint, Samphire, 
Trip-Madem, Bain, Aſparagus, Sorrel, 8c, But 
they ſprout nor till the Spring, unleſs forced on He 
Beds, Other Planes are not acquainted! with that ſort 
of help, or rather Violence, fuch as are all Not, and 


Garlick 
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Garlick, Onions, Lech, Cabbages, &c. Add to this, that 
by the ſame expedient of Hoe Beds we may allo raiſe 


in the height of cold Weather, little Salis of Lotter, 
with their. Furnitures of creſſes, Cheryl, Mine, &ce 


There remains now nothing but to know how long 
each ſort of Seed will keep good; upon which I muſt 
rell you; that generally ſpeaking, moſt Seeds grow 
nought after one or two years at moſt, and therefore 
it concerns .us always to be provided with: new ones, 
if we would not run the hazard of ſowing to no pur« 
pole in the Spring. There are hardly any but Peaſe, 
Beans, and the Seeds of Runen, Cacambers, 


Citruls or Pumpions, and Potirons or Flat Cicumbers, - 
that laſt eight or ten years. The Seeds of Colliflowers - 


laſt three or four, arid thoſe of all forts of Endive and 
guccory, five or ſix years, Ot all forts of Seeds there 
are none that keep ſo ſmall a time as Letturr Seed, 
which yet are better the ſecond, than the firſt year, 


but yet are good for nothing the third. Concerning 


which, with the Particular Culture of each feveral 
Plant, and the Monthly Provifion and Products both 


of Fruits and Plants, See the Alphabet, Page 175. 
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